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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to examine a single case of policy- 
making in educational broadcasting in the province of Alberta, within 
the context of federal-provincial relations as they relate to 
communications policy in educational broadcasting. The study provided 
an historical background account of the development of educational 
broadcasting policy in Canada which is divided in jurisdiction 
between the federal government and the provinces. 

Through the use of a case study approach, key events associated 
with the evolution of educational broadcasting in Alberta were 
examined with reference to the federal legislative environment. 
Documents and interviews played an equally important role as the 
chief data sources used to reconstruct the details of the policymaking 
processes explored in this case. Documentary data were found in the 
files of the Alberta Educational Communications Authority and the 
archives of the Department of Education. Interview data were obtained 
from key "influentials" closely involved in the policymaking process 
who were selected on the basis of a "positional" or "reputational" 
approach. Interviews were carried out using an unstructured but 
"focused" technique which featured a minimal interview structure. 

Data were processed and interpreted as an ongoing part of the data 
collection process. 

The analysis of the data sought to describe and explain the 
development of policies which evolved in Alberta in response to federal 
legislation, requiring provincially owned authorities licensed to 


broadcast educational programs to be "independent" from their 
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provincial governments. The Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporations Act (1973) created two statutory entities: an "indepen- 
dent" corporation, the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation, 
and the Alberta Educational Communications Authority, the Alberta 
government's link with the Corporation. 

The findings of this study indicated the dilemma inherent in the 
federal legislation and illuminated the difficulties in determining 
the boundaries of provincially supported "independent" educational 
authorities. 

A major implication emerging from the study is that the ambiguity 
of the federal legislation governing the divided jurisdiction of 
educational broadcasting is reflected in the problems which become 
manifest at the provincial level. Further, the changing nature of the 
technological and political environment in which communications policy 
must be made creates a highly unstable situation which invites 
political solutions. It was concluded that the dilemma inherent in 
the divided jurisdiction of educational broadcasting remains 


unresolved. 
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Chapter 1] 


INTRODUCTION 


Background to the Study 


In 1971 the government of Alberta established an Alberta 
Educational Communications Authority in the person of the 
Minister of Education with an advisory committee to consider 

the use of broadcasting for educational purposes and make 

recommendations for future policy. Its primary recommendation 

was the establishment of an educational communications corpora- 
tion to co-ordinate most of the activities in educational broad- 

casting in Alberta. (ACCESS, First Annual Report, 1975) 

The initiative taken by the Alberta government in establishing 
this policy was made possible by a concurrently evolving federal 
government policy and the resulting enabling legislation. In 
July 1972, the government of Canada issued a "Direction" to the CRITIC 
enabling it to license broadcast undertakings for educational purposes 
if certain conditions were fulfilled: applicants must not be operated 
directly by provincial government departments or their agencies, and 
their programming must be used for educational purposes only. 

The history of this requirement lies in the federal-provincial 
struggle to regulate the divided jurisdictions of educational broad- 
casting. Federal government policy placed a strict prohibition on 


the issuing of licences to provincial governments or their agents. 


The intent of this policy was clear: control of the airwaves must 


‘The federal government has responsibility for the regulation 
of broadcasting in Canada, through the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission. 
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remain free from partisan political interference. 

With this background, the government of Alberta set up, by 
statute, the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation in 
accordance with the CRTC's requirement for licensing. The Alberta 
Educational Communications Corporation Act, 1973, established "ACCESS" 
as an independent corporation responsible for broadcasting on, and 
providing proarams for, educational channels in the province of Alberta. 
Section 2 of the Act re-established the Alberta Educational Communica- 
tions Authority, and an order in council designated the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of Advanced Education as the provincial 
authority to oversee the operations of the Corporation. 

The issue of jurisdiction over educational broadcasting in Canada 
has always engendered much debate. Historically, the federal govern- 
ment has insisted upon exercising almost exclusive control over the 
field of communications (due to the nature of broadcast technology 
which overlaps provincial boundaries). This fact, combined with a 
stated national objective of maintaining an integrated broadcasting 
system, has contributed to sustaining federal authority in this area. 
Exceptions lie in the case of educational broadcasting, where the 
provinces have acquired control as a result of certain administrative 
agreements. The political processes that led to the establishment of 
these agreements reflect the struggle of both levels of government in 
defining the limits of federal and provincial interests in educa- 
tional broadcasting. The provinces, relying on Section 93 of The 
British North America Act, which grants exclusive jurisdiction to 


the provinces to "make laws in relation to education," applied much 
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pressure to preserve the domain of educational broadcasting. The 
federal government acquiesced to provincial government demands, 
relaxing its policy of complete prohibition on provincial ownership 
of broadcast stations. The agreement negotiated in 1972 resulted in 
a directive which gave the provinces full control over the content of 
educational programming on educational stations, but licensing power 
was retained by the federal government (through its agent, the 

EREG)< 

The licensing of the Alberta Educational Communications Corpora- 
tion was the direct result of a series of policymaking developments 
negotiated between the federal and provincial governments. As an 
"independent" corporation, ACCESS complies with the federal govern- 
ment's directive to maintain an arms-length relationship with the 
provincial government. The directive states that in order to be 
issued a licence to broadcast educational programs, a provincial body 
must satisfy the CRTC that it is not under the direct control of the 
provincial government. 

The Alberta government asserted its constitutional jurisdiction 
over educational matters by establishing a separate "Authority." It 
designated the Alberta Educational Communications Authority as being 
responsible for the province's educational network; the Alberta 
Educational Communications Corporation (ACCESS) was directed to report 
to government through the "Authority." The "Authority" was given the 
broad power to set programming policy, its relationship with the 
Corporation (ACCESS) being set out by provincial statute. 


Since the early 1970s, provincial governments have increasingly 
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begun to challenge the predominance of the federal presence in the 
field of communications, demanding greater provincial control over 
this area. Burgeoning provincial interests in the field of broad- 
casting have led some provinces to develop their own legislative and 
administrative structures for determining and controlling communica- 
tions policies. 

The ever-changing nature of communications technology makes the 
determination of appropriate jurisdictional and regulatory arrange- 
ments increasingly complex. Under the impact of rapid technological 
advancement, a blurring and an overlap of system boundaries occurs. 
Thus, increasingly, centralized control over communications policy is 
being brought into question. It is therefore probable that in the 
forseeable future, the provinces will apply pressure for even greater 
control over all aspects of communications. 

It seemed timely, therefore, to undertake a study that would 
document the history of the processes of policymaking in an area of 
broadcasting where provincial control was achieved, that of educational 


broadcasting. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this study was to examine a single case of policy- 
making within the national framework for educational broadcasting in 
Canada. The struggle for control of educational broadcasting was 
examined in the Canadian context—the federal-provincial arena. 
Through the use of a case study approach, key events associated with 


the development of policies in educational broadcasting in Alberta 
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were documented and the processes analyzed, the analysis focusing on 
an exploration of the relationship between the structures created in 


Alberta and their environmental context (both provincial and federal). 


Statement of the Problem 


As a case study in policy development, the investigation was 
guided by the following major questions: 

1. What were the processes of policymaking which led to the 
establishment and operation of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority? 

2. What organizational structures influenced and were influenced 
by the policymaking processes? 

3. How did the context (the federal-provincial arena) affect the 
processes of policy development? 

Particular attention was paid to policy decisions made by both 
levels of government (federal and provincial) pertaining to their 
respective jurisdictions, in the area of educational broadcasting. 

Necessary background for the analysis was provided through an 
examination of the constitutional and legal dimensions as well as the 
legislative and administrative framework which affected the shaping of 
the policies under study. 

Sub-problems investigated included: 

1. How was educational broadcasting administered both federally 
and provincially, prior to 1968? 

2. What factors had an important influence on shaping the 


development of policies? 
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3. What individuals or groups were involved in or attempted to 
influence the development of policies? 

4. What structures developed between organizations which 
influenced the policymaking process? 

5. What contextual factors, such as the economic, social and 
political environment, influenced the policymaking process? 

6. What were the major issues illuminated by this case? 

Other questions were revealed, as the research proceeded, as 
was predicted by Bogdan and Biklen (1982:55): "Finding the questions 
Should be one of the products of data collection rather than assumed 


aepriori.- 


Significance of the Study 


This study is deemed significant in that it provided an 
historical account of public policies which led to the establishment 
and operation of an educational broadcasting authority in Alberta. 
This is a subject area which has seldom been documented and for that 
reason should be of value to policymakers, both in Alberta and in other 
provinces. It is this researcher's hope that the study will contribute 
to the body of knowledge of the policymaking process. 

Dye (1972:14) contends that public policy studies can be under- 
taken for three reasons: (1) scientific, (2) professional, and 
(3) political. 

Pirstys public policy can be studied for “scientiric reasons’; “Co 
gain an understanding of the causes and consequences of policy 


decisions, improving our knowledge about society, about the relationships 
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between public policy, the environment and the political system. 

Second, public policy can also be studied for "professional 
reasons"; to gain an understanding of the causes and consequences of 
public policy which would permit an application of social science 
knowledge to the solution of practical problems. 

Lastly, public policy can also be studied for "political reasons"; 
to inform political discussion, advance the level of political aware- 
ness, and to improve the quality of public policy. 

This study was deemed significant in the light of Dye's explana- 
tion, in the hope that it might provide a vehicle for increased 
scientific, professional and political understanding in the area of 
policy development. Because an analysis of policy development offers 
an explanation of how a particular policy emerged, embedded within a 
social and political environment, it leads to an understanding of the 
political process. Dye (1972:1) defines public policy as being essen- 
tially a political process: "whatever governments choose to do or 
not to do." Dye contends (1972:4) that acquiring an understanding of 
possible causes and consequences of various policy decisions taken in 
the establishment of policies, leads not only to a greater under- 
standing of the actual experience, but contributes to the development 
of the policy sciences. 

The aim of this study was to illuminate the policymaking processes 
that were germain to the formation, development and operation of the 
Alberta Educational Communications Authority. This study was deemed 
Significant in that it provides an historical account of the evolution 


of policy in educational broadcasting at the provincial level (Alberta) 
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and places these events in an historical context of evolving federal 
communications policy. In so doing it is the researcher's intent 
that the study will contribute to the advancement of the state of 


knowledge in the field of public policy. 


Delimitations of the Study 


The study was bounded by the time period 1966 to 1978. 

In 1966, a series of experimental pilot projects was launched 
by the Alberta government: The Alberta Pilot Projects for Television 
Education. That same year the federal government issued a White Paper 
on Broadcasting which proposed a policy with regard to educational 
broadcasting. 

In 1968, new broadcasting legislation was passed in Canada. The 
Broadcasting Act, 1967-68, was entitled "An Act to implement a broad- 
casting policy for Canada." This Act created the conditions whereby 
educational broadcasting was made possible, as part of the total 
Canadian broadcasting system, envisaged as a "Single system." 

In 1969, the federal government introduced legislation creating 
a Canadian Broadcasting Agency. This Agency was to provide physical 
facilities for educational television turning over responsibility for 
programs to the provincial governments. This legislation was sub- 
sequently withdrawn following vociferous protests from the provincial 
governments. This event marked the beginning of intense negotiations 
between the federal and provincial governments regarding the scope of 
educational broadcasting and a suitable interdelegation of administra- 


tive power. 
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In 1978, the Alberta Educational Communications Authority issued 
an official document entitled "Guidelines" which defines the role of 
the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation within the framework 
of the total educational enterprise in the province of Alberta. This 
event marked a culmination of extensive negotiations regarding control 
over the content of educational broadcasting. In effect, the 1978 
"Guidelines" assured the Alberta government control over its juris- 
dictional responsibility for the content of educational broadcasting. 

The research was delimited to an investigation of those events 
which occurred within this time period, which were deemed to be 


relevant to the policymaking process addressed by this study. 


Organization of the Study 


This dissertation is organized into nine chapters. In Chapter 1, 
the purpose and significance of the study were presented together 
with the research questions to be addressed. Furthermore the 
delimitations bounding the study were delineated. 

In Chapter 2, the methodology employed to address the major 
questions of the study is discussed. The orientation underlying the 
methodology and the rationale for the case study approach are 
explored. The research design which guided the collection of data 
is examined, and finally some methodological issues arising from 
this orientation are addressed. 

Chapter 3 provides a background for the policymaking process 
under study. The chapter is entitled "Background: Federal- 


Provincial Relations and Communications Policy." 
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Chapter 4 provides an historical account of the development of 
broadcasting policy in Canada as it relates to educational broad- 
casting. This chapter places the Alberta case to be examined in 
the later chapters in a contextual setting—the political arena of 
federal-provincial relations governed by the divided jurisdiction 
which comprises educational broadcasting policy. The chapter closes 
with a description of federal legislation (1972) which defined the 
scope of educational broadcasting. 

Chapter 5 chronicles the events which occurred in the evolution 
of educational broadcasting in Alberta, within the context of federal 


policy, prior to the 1972 federal legislation. At the provincial 


level, an Alberta election resulted in a new government and a shift 
in the political climate. Preliminary efforts to devise new struc- 
tures for educational broadcasting are explored. 

Chapter 6 describes the events leading up to the establishment 
of a statutory corporation to be embedded in new legislation (1972). 
The negotiations required by the divided jurisdiction of educational 
broadcasting produced a solution unique to Alberta: the creation of 
the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation and the Alberta 
Educational Commmunications Authority. 

Chapter 7 documents the operation of the new structures, the 
"Corporation" and the "Authority," and chronicles the administrative 
policies which emerged as the relationship between the two structures 
developed and matured. 

Chapter 8 describes the Authority's attempts to control the 


content of educational programming and the process of negotiations 
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between the Corporation and the Authority which culminated in a 
"battle" for the Corporation's "independence." An "Epilogue" to 
the chapter provides a brief review of events of relevance to the study 
concerning the resolution of the "battle for independence." 

Chapter 9 contains an interpretation of the findings of the 


study and presents the writer's conclusions. 
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Chapter 2 


METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 


As was stated in the previous chapter, the purpose of this study 
was to examine a single case of policymaking in educational broad- 
casting in the province of Alberta, within the context of federal- 
provincial relations as they relate to communications policy. A 
case study approach was selected for an examination of these policy- 
making processes in order to capture their complexity. A discussion 
of the case study approach as a method of conducting qualitative 
research is presented in this chapter. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of the methodology, 
then an exploration of the underlying orientation and rationale, 
followed by a description of the research design and data collection 
techniques employed in the study. Finally some methodological issues 


of particular relevance to this study are elaborated. 


Discussion 


Within the general framework, case study, there are various 
modes of data collection, various research procedures, techniques 
or methodologies which researchers employ. 

The term 'methodologv' is defined by Willower (1980:11) as 


"tools" of inquiry "that should be freely chosen to fit intended 
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purposes. HOw one chooses one's methodology depends upon other 
factors over and above the intended purposes to which Willower makes 


reference. 


Bogdan and Taylor (1975:1) define methodology as 

The process, principles and procedures by which we approach 

problems and seek answers. In the social sciences the term 

applies to how one conducts research. 

One's principles then, as well as the processes and procedures 
employed, guide the approach taken in all research. Sjoberg and Nett 
(1968:2-3) recognize that the researcher is himself a variable in the 
research design who influences the course of any research venture he 
undertakes. Sjoberg and Nett (1968:ix) state: 

The researcher's theoretical commitment not only influences 

his choice of topic and statement of the problem but it also 

affects his selection of research procedures and the specific 

manner in which he analyzes and disseminates his findings. 

Because every researcher contaminates his research to some extent 
with his own biases, Duignan (1981:292) advocates that every investi- 
gator "must make explicit his own particular orientation or concep- 
tualization of the research, and acknowledges his own particular 
biases." Bogdan and Biklen (1982:30) point out the advantage of 
acknowledging one's particular biases: 

Whether stated or not, all research is guided by some theoretical 

orientation. Good researchers are aware of their theoretical 

base and use it to collect and analyze data. 


In this section, the theoretical underpinnings of "qualitative 


research"—this researcher's bias—will be examined. 
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Qualitative Research 


Van Maanen (1979:520) defines the label "qualitative" as having 
no precise meaning in the social sciences: it is an umbrella term, 
covering an array of interpretive techniques. To operate ina 
qualitative mode is to attempt to describe the meaning of naturally 
occurring phenomena in the social world. 

Bogdan and Biklen (1982) describe the characteristics of 
qualitative research strategies that are summarized as follows: 

1. There are various modes of qualitative research, but all 
Share a common goal of concern and understanding for the "meaning" 
from the participant's perspective or point of view. 

2. Qualitative data are descriptive. Reporting is typically 
anecdotal or narrative in form. 

3. The researcher employs himself as an "instrument" when 
engaged in interviewing. The research technique of open-ended 
interviewing facilitates the process of gathering descriptive data. 

4, The natural setting under study is the direct source of data. 
Concern is with the context, and the history of the institutions being 
studied. 

5. Some qualitative researchers tend to analyze their data 
inductively. Theory emerges from data, as opposed to the hypothesis- 
testing approach of traditional research which prefers to test a priori 
theory in a process termed "hypothetic-deductive." The data collection 
processes determine the direction of the study and the important 
questions to be addressed. Thus, the research design is flexible in 


nature as techniques are formulated in context. 
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An application of this process of analytic induction whereby 
theory, data and hypotheses interrelate, is illustrated by the work 
of Glaser and Strauss (1967). Their "grounded theory" approach is a 
process whereby the researcher develops his theory as it emerges from 
the collecting of data. He does not gather his data with preconceived 
categories into which he attempts to force his data. The researcher 
simply has a set of what information is required and he attempts to 
gather it. The categories emerge from the data which generate the 
theory: "The discovery accomplished through a systematic process of 
social research" (Glaser and Strauss, 1967:45). In Guba and Lincoln's 
(1981:89) words: "The naturalistic inquirer would prefer to have his 
problem emerge from observation, from experience, from data—in other 
words, by grounded means." 

There are various modes of qualitative research, but as Bogdan 
and Biklen (1982:32) point out, they base their interpretation on an 
understanding of the subjects from their own point of view (the 
Weberian tradition, which emphasizes the deeper understanding or 
“verstehen," the aim of which is to explore the "unique individual 
character of cultural phenomena" (1949:101)). Techniques are 
employed which yield descriptive data enabling the researchers to 
see the world as their subjects see it. Van Maanen (1979) 
portrays qualitative investigators as describing the unfolding 
of social processes rather than the social structures that are 
often the focus of quantitative researchers. He goes on to make 


an important point: 
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Qualitative methodology and quantitative methodology are not 

mutually exclusive. Differences between the two approaches 

are located invthe overall form, focus, and emphasis of study. 

(1979:520) 

Willower (1979:22) takes a similar view: 

The orientations were stated as dichotomies, but dichotomies 

tend to be simplistic. Particular theories might belong 

somewhere between the extremes represented by the alternatives, 
and some orientations might not fit at all. 

These remarks are in keeping with Kaplan's (1964:207) position: 
"both quality and quantity are misconceived when they are taken to 
be antithetical." 

No matter which perspective a researcher holds, the methodology 
he selects to conduct his research must meet the tests of rigor as a 
requisite for scientific inquiry. Whether one adopts quantitative or 
qualitative methods, or a composite of both, it is imperative that 


the researcher be cognizant of various methodological issues. These 


will be addressed in a later section of this chapter. 


Rationale for Selectina a Case Study Approach 


Because this study is descriptive in nature, the objective 
being to illuminate the policy processes which gave rise 
to the establishment and operation of the Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority, a case study approach was deemed most 
appropriate. This is in accordance with Bogdan and Biklen's (1982: 
58) definition of a case study as "a detailed examination of one 
setting, or one single subject, or one single depository of documents, 
or one particular event." 


Hofferbert (1974:138) noted the strengths of the case study 
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approach including its richness of detail and the lucidity it can 
provide in the "illumination" of a process of policymaking: "Case 
Studies have informed us greatly about the mechanisms of policy- 
making" (1974:258). Hofferbert (1974:89) endorses the "detailed 
rendition" offered by a case study as an appropriate methodology 
for the study of policymaking: 

Most of the books and articles written about the policy 

process are case studies. A case study is an in-depth 

examination of a particular instance of something. ; 

A case study tells a story. In social science, it enriches 

our understanding by putting flesh on the skeletal general iza- 

tions about society. 

The case study has recently regained favor in the eyes of one 
considered to be a spokesman for the field of research in the social 
sciences. Campbell (1975) in contrast to his earlier disparaging 
treatment of "the one shot case study design" (Campbell and Stanley, 
1966:6-7) reverses his position, advocating the richness of descrip- 
tion and multiple implications offered by a case study. 

The case study, as a method of qualitative research has its 
roots in the fieldwork techniques of the social anthropologists, and 
more recently in the work of the ethnomethodologists. Spradley and 
McCurdey (1972:3) define ethnography as "the task of describing a 
particular culture," restricting the concept of culture to mean the 
"knowledge people use to generate and interpret social behavior. This 
knowledge is learned, and to a degree, shared" (1972:8). By 
restricting the definition of culture to shared knowledge, the 
authors shift the emphasis from merely observing behavior to a focus 


on the meaning of the observed behavior. Such a concept of culture 


(as a system of meaningful symbols) has much in common with symbolic 
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interactionism, which seeks to explain human behavior in terms of 
meanings. This definition is extended by Shavelson and Stern (1981: 
489), who describe ethnography as "a narrative study (usually more 
descriptive than theoretical) of a bounded system, in its cultural 
context." They bring together the concepts of case study and 


ethnography by defining a case study as "a narrative account of an 


object of social inquiry, . . . or any other bounded system" (1981:489). 


Stake (1978:7) describes the object of a case study: "The case 
need not be a person or enterprise. It can be whatever ‘bounded 
system' (to use Louis Smith's term) is of interest." The distinctive 
feature of "the case" is that it gives prominence to what is and 
what is not, included. That is "the boundaries are kept in focus." 
What is deemed important within those boundaries determines what the 
study is about. Different purposes determine the type of case study. 

The purpose of an historical case study is described by Guba and 
Lincoln (1981:371) as one which aims "to chronicle, that is, to develop 
a register of facts or events in the order (more or less) in which 
they happened." 

To summarize Guba and Lincoln's (1981:371-373) characteristics of 
historical case studies: 

1. a case study provides "thick description." 

2. a case study is "grounded", providing an experiential 
perspective. 

a case study is holistic, presenting a picture. 

a case study is focused (range of data is bounded). 

a case study illuminates meanings, focusing the reader's 
attention. 

6. a case study builds on the "tacit knowledge" (Polyani) 


of its readers. This gives a sense of the actual substance 
of the-case: 
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In order to capture the complexities of the policymaking process, 
and chronicle events as they occurred. the case study approach was 
adopted as a method of inquiry and the descriptive narrative tech- 
nique of a historical case study employed in the writing of this 


dissertation. 
Research Design and Data Collection 


Introduction 

Gergen (1968:232) alerts the researcher involved in the study of 
public policy formation, to be cognizant of the nature of the policy 
formation process. Since it is a continuous process, it is impossible 
to freeze the process at any one point in time and hope to gain an 
adequate conceptualization. The researcher must therefore remain 
sufficiently flexible in order to be ready to alter his research 
strategies if required. The design of this study adopted this 
flexible approach, which is consistent with the methodological concept 
framework (discussed above). 

Bogdan Prceearen (1982:29) predict that in a study such as 
the one undertaken here, the data collected will "illuminate" the 
important questions to be addressed. The plan of procedure must 
therefore evolve while the data are being collected, since the data 


guide the research. 


Data Sources 
Data for this study were gathered from two major sources: 


documentary sources and interviews. 
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Documentary Data 

The initial data collection phase consisted of assembling and 
OrganiZing archival documentary data. 

Webb et al. (1966:53) view public archives as "the ongoing 
continuing records of a society and the potential source of varied 
SCIEN TIC data. 

A major souce of data for this study was contained in the files 
of the Alberta Educational Communications Authority, and is now in 
the archives of the Department of Education. In addition, a diverse 
collection of records and documents is housed in the archives of 
Alberta Education. Access to these files was granted by the Director 
of the Alberta Educational Communications Authority, Mr. Hans Kratz. 
These files and archives proved to be a rich source of both primary 
and secondary data. Kerlinger (1967:698-699) defines primary and 
secondary sources of data as follows: 

[A primary source of data is] the original repository of an 

historical datum, like an original record kept of an important 

occasion, an eyewitness description of an event. . . . minutes 
of organizational meetings, and so on. A secondary source is 
an account or record of an historical event or circumstances 


One or more steps removed from an original repository . . . for 
example, one uses a newspaper account. 


Kerlinger (1967:698-699) advocates, as “one of the basic rules of 
research," that one should “always use primary sources" for "materials 
and data, especially those about human beings and their activities, 
become changed and often distorted in transmission." 

In deference to Kerlinger, primary sources, such as reports, 
briefs, correspondence, memoranda, policy statements, working documents, 
speeches for public presentation, minutes of meetings, press releases, 
and so on were sought wherever possible. Secondary sources were used 


to supplement primary sources. Secondary sources included newspaper 
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accounts, magazine and journal articles and audiotapes. Determination 
of validity and reliability of content was based on two factors: 

(1) access to primary data sources and (2) reliability checking of 
content with knowledgeable interviewees, in the next phase of the 
collection of data. The next phase consisted of compiling a list of 
key actors who were identified in the documents for purposes of 


interviewing. 


Interviews 

The importance of interviews as "tools of scientific research" is 
discussed by Kerlinger (1967:468). He points out that an interview 
can be used for three main purposes: 

One, it can be used as an exploratory device to help identify 
variables and relations, to suggest hypotheses, and to guide 
other phases of the research. Two, it can be used as the main 
instrument of the research. . . . Three, the interview can be 
used to supplement other methods used in a research study: to 
follow up unexpected results, to validate other methods, and 

to go deeper into the motivations of respondents and their reasons 

for responding as they do. 

As Kerlinger predicted, the data obtained from interviews in this 
study were used, not only to supplement data collected from documentary 
sources and as a means of cross-validating or cross-checking important 
issues which emerged from documentary data sources, but also as a means 
of identifying variables and quiding further phases of the research. 
Some personal interviews proved particularly valuable in providing 
information where documentary data were either not available or where 
documents were incomplete. Thus, in some instances, personal inter- 
views served as primary data sources thereby assuming a far more 


important role than was originally anticipated. The reason for this 


phenomenon was accounted for by Bryce (1970:56) as follows: 
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This was in part due to the "information gaps" which invariably 
appear to exist between what is done in fact and what is reported 
in official documents. Also certain documentary data took on 
additional meaning when viewed in the light of supplementary 
information of a more informal nature. 

The interview phase of the research, therefore, served as noted 
by Gergen (1968:198), "to sharpen the focus within the general topic 
area." In addition, because of the nature of the study and the 
flexibility of its design (discussed above), analysis was an ongoing 
part of the research. It was found that the information obtained from 
personal interviews served to aid the researcher in an ongoing process 
of interpreting the data, illuminating the important questions to be 
addressed in subsequent interviews and further review of documents. 
Since neither of the two phases was discrete, there was an overlapping 
and an inter-relationship of the two phases. In preparation for each 


interview documents were consulted, then subsequent to the interview 


once again, in order to check and cross validate information 


Selection of Respondents 
A list of what Gergen (1968:194) terms "influentials" was compiled 


according to a "positional approach'"—simply selecting those who occupy 
formal positions of authority in the organizations involved in the 
development of the policy under investigation. In addition, powerful 
"influentials" were identified, by a "reputational" technique—simply 
asking "knowledgeables" to nominate those individuals they regarded as 
having been most significantly involved in the policy development 
process. Lutz (1977:33) sees reputational analysis as one method of 


gathering data in order to answer questions about power in politics. 
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Lutz (1977:35-36) gives credit to Hunter! for developing the original 
method, as a means of determining the power structure, and cautions 
the researcher to be aware of the major weakness of this method: 
the "reputationalists" assume a single power elite. Lutz gives more 
credence to the pluralist approach, when one is studying power. 
What is more likely to occur is that different power groups are 
influential with respect to different issues. The researcher must 
therefore pay heed to issues in the study of power. 

Inithis study; a list of “influentials” was gradually compiled, 
as the interview phase of the research progressed. Attention was 
paid to major issues which were revealed by the data sources (both 


documents and interviews). 


Conducting the Interviews 

Interviews were carried out using an unstructured but "focused," 
"non-scheduled" technique (Merton, 1956:3) which features a minimal 
interview structure. The interviewer works from an interview guide 
rather than from a rigid list of questions. This method allows 
conversation to flow freely, aided by probing questions from the inter- 
viewer. In addition, open-ended questions were asked in order to 
elicit an optimal amount of information and to explore new questions 
that were raised spontaneously during the discussion. Kerlinger (1967: 
471) describes open-ended techniques of interviewing as follows: 

Open-end questions are those that supply a frame of reference 


for respondents' answers, but put a minimum of restraint on 
the answers and their expression. While their content is 


"Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structures (Chapel Hill, N.C.: 


University of North Carolina Press, 1953). 
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dictated by the research problem, they impose no other 
restrictions on the content and manner of respondent answers. 


Among the advantages of utilizing open-ended questioning techniques, 
discussed by Kerlinger (1967:471), one stands out as being particularly 
pertinent to this study: 
The responses to open ended questions can suggest possibilities 
of relations and hypotheses. Respondents will sometimes give 
unexpected answers that may indicate the existence of relations 
not originally anticipated. 
Thus, each interview situation was unique, stressing the interviewee's 
definition of the situation, the aim being the '"verstehen" emphasis 
(discussed above) which is in keeping with the theoretical orienta- 
tion of this study. 
All interviews were tape recorded with the permission of the 
interviewees. Verbatim transcripts were then prepared by the inter- 


viewer. Data were transcribed immediately following each interview 


while the experience was still fresh in the interviewer's mind. 


Processing and Interpreting Data 


As was noted above, due to the flexibility of the research 
design, analysis was an ongoing part of the investigatory process. 

Some interpretation of data took place during each interview in 
response to the observations and the intuition of the researcher at 
that point in time. Further retrospective interpretations were made 
subsequent to the identification of themes and issues which 
emerged from the data, following the data collection phase of the 
research. Tapes were played many times, not only immediately after 
each interview, but also later, during the process of interpreting 


the data in order to glean all the information contained therein. 
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Transcripts were carefully analyzed both during the data collection 
phase and after. When the data generated further questions and 
information gaps, further interviews were scheduled and documents 


revisited. 


Persons Interviewed 
Names of interviewees, date(s) of interviews, and positions held 


on the date(s) of the interviews, appear in Appendix F. 


Summary 
The design of this study is perhaps best summarized by Bogdan 
and Biklen (1982:56): 
Design decisions are made throughout the study—at the end as 
well as the beginning. Although the most intensive period of 
data analysis occurs at the later stages, data analysis is an 


Ongoing part of the research. Decisions about design and 
analysis may be made together. 


Selected Methodological Issues 


Introduction 

Gergen (1968:208) points out that there are a large number of 
methodological issues that are of potential concern to any investiga- 
tion in the social sciences. Those of particular relevance to the 
study of policy formation are validity, reliability and investigator 


bias. 


Validity 
The validity of a measure, Gergen (1968:208) defines as follows: 
The extent to which the observation chosen to reflect a 


Characteristic Of a situation or an individual reflects what 
is ‘consensually felt to be the “true” characteristic. 
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Among the various modes of establishing validity is "face 
validity," described by Gergen (1968:209) as being where "one's 
observations may have a rather direct and intuitively obvious relation- 
ship with the characteristic being measured." “Construct validity" 
is another mode of establishing validity obtained by "correlating 
one's observations to other observations of the individual" (Gergen, 
1968:209). Kerlinger (1967:445) points out that construct validity 
is "the most important form of validity from the scientific research 
point of view." Kerlinger puts forth "content validity" as another 
type of validity, which he defines as "the representativeness" of 
the content, pointing out that it is guided by the question: "Is 
the substance or content of this measure representative of the 
content or the inverse of content of the property being measured?" 
(1967:445-446) . 

The "representativeness" of the content of the "property being 
measured" in this particular case, depended on the judgement of the 
researcher. 

Every effort was made in gathering data for this study to 


Observe valid observational techniques as discussed above. 


Reliability 


The question of reliability is closely linked to that of validity. 
If it were known that a given observation were perfectly valid, 
reliability would not be an issue. A perfectly valid measuring 
instrument should not be subject to random error or biased 
temporary mood states. (Gergen, 1968:210) 


Kerlinger (1967:430) defines reliability as "the accuracy or 
precision of a measuring instrument" (reliability implies the 


relative absence of errors in measurement). Kerlinger (1967:443) 
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concludes, however, that "reliability is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition of the value of research results and their 
interpretation." Admitting, as does Kerlinger, that error can never 
be completely eliminated does not preclude the researcher's vigilence 
to its presence. Particularly, where the "instrument" for gathering 
data is the researcher himself, as in this study, the question of 
investigator bias must be addressed. 

Minimizing Investigator Bias: 

Triangulation 

Recognition of the influence of investigator bias is discussed by 
Gergen (1968:212) as being "exceedingly important in policy research" 
for the investigator can introduce systematic bias in obtaining data. 
Gergen (1968:213) refers the reader to the literature on social 
perception which is "rife with instances in which a person's perception 
of the environment is influenced by his feelings or motives." 

If the face-to-face interview is to be relied on as a primary 
source of data, Gergen (1968:214) points out there is no ultimate 
solution to the problem of bias. The investigator can only attempt 
to reduce it, thereby mitigating its effect. 

Denzin (1971:4) also believes bias is unavoidable in all forms of 
research because "an imperfect human is studying other humans in 
Situations where nothina approaching ideal control can be exerted." 

He too advocates triangulation for it "forces" the observer to combine 
multiple data sources, research methods and theoretical schemes of 
inspect ionie. 2 u4 (19/7 bslg2) ana later work, Denzin (19783302) 


describes triangulation as the combination of methodologies in the 
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Study of the same phenomenon "between (or across) methods." 

Webb et al. (1966:1) point out that so-called more traditional 
structured interviews and questionnaires intrude as a foreign element 
and "the responses obtained are produced in part by dimensions of 
individual differences irrelevant to the topic at hand." Webb et al. 
(1966:3) conclude that although all methods are "imperfect," the 
"most pervasive evidence comes through a triangulation of measurement 
processes" (which he defines as confirmation by two or more independent 


measurement processes). 


Triangulation and the Concept of 

"Trustworthiness" (atidity) 

Guba (1980:25) advocates the use of triangulation to increase 
"trustworthiness" (validity): 

. collecting data from a variety of perspectives, using a 
variety of sources, so that the inquirer's predilections are 
tested as strenuously as possible. 

Thus, triangulation can be seen as a vehicle for cross-validation. 
Jick's (1979:603) distinction between "within method" and "between 
method" triangulation presents a further refinement of the term: 

‘Within method' triangulation essentially involves cross- 

checking for internal consistency or reliability, while 

‘between method' triangulation tests the degree of external 

validity. 

Jaieke( 19792603) adds: 

Triangulation can also capture a more complete holistic and 

COnrextud hb portrayal Of Che untus understudy 2 she use 

of multiple measures may also uncover some unique variance 

which otherwise may have been neglected by single methods. 


Guba and Lincoln (1981:257) add that the process of triangulation 


permits "multiple value perspectives to emerge from the same context 
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or event." These "multiple value perspectives . . . then become warp 
and weft of the contextual fabric" which the researcher uncovers in 
tine coUrsesOnechecking mis ‘facts’ (l981l=257))2 

A process of triangulation was adopted in the research design 
of this study in order to increase "trustworthiness." "Multiple 
value perspectives" were sought as often as possible so as to minimize 
error and allow a cross-checking and cross-validation of data obtained. 
Interviews were interspersed with careful references to primary archival 
documents and secondary descriptive reports of the same event. 

The following chapter presents an historical account of the 
development of broadcasting policy in Canada as it relates to educa- 
tional broadcasting. This chapter furnishes the contextual setting 
for the policymaking processes of the Alberta case, explored in 


Subsequent chapters. 


Summary 


This chapter has presented an overview of the research methodology 
and the study design. A discussion of the theoretical orientation and 
underpinnings of qualitative research provided a background for the 
general framework "case study." A rationale for selecting a case study 
approach was presented in the context of the objectives of the 
particular case under investigation. Data sources and data collection 
techniques were presented. The flexible nature of the study design 
allowed issues to emerge as the research progressed, and analysis and 
interpretation of the data to be an ongoing part of the research. Data 


Obtained from inverviews served to supplement as well as to 
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cross-validate data collected from documentary sources. The chapter 
closed with an exploration of selected methdoological issues of 
particular concern to an investigation of policymaking processes. 
Triangulation was proposed as a vehicle for cross-validation, thereby 


increasing "trustworthiness." 
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Chapter 3 


BACKGROUND: FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


Canada is a federal state and according to the constitution, 
the basis of which is the British North America Act of 1867, it is 
a confederation of provinces. The BNA Act provides an overall] 
constitutional structure for Canada and accords each level of govern- 
ment its own constitutional jurisdiction or "separation of powers" 
(Corry, 1958a:102). Any discussion of public policy in Canada must, 
therefore, begin with the British North America Act: 

Our Constitution distributes powers and responsibilities 

by two lists of categories or clauses—one list for the 

federal parliament (primarily section 91 of the B.N.A. Act), 

the other for each of the provincial legislatures (primarily 

section 92 of the B.N.A. Act). (Lederman, 1964:200) 
The jurisdictions set out in Section 91 grant the federal government 
a list of enumerated powers as well as a more general grant to "make 
laws for the peace, order and good covernnent of Canada." Section 93 
places education within the exclusive domain of the provinces. Lederman 
(1964:200) notes that the federal and provincial categories of power 
are expressed in quite general terms which permit considerable 
flexibility in constitutional interpretation. However, he points out 
it also brings much overlapping and potential conflict between the 
various definitions of powers and responsibilities. 


Smiley (1977b:14-15) observes that the most critical areas of 


Canadian public policy are within the realm of federal-provincial 
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decisions. Smiley attributes much of the conflict to arise from 
genuinely contradictory interests and notes: 
Intergovernmental coordination would require Ottawa and the 
provinces to surrender some of their power of independent 
decision. Neither level has shown much disposition to do 
tniSs 
In defining the meaning of the word 'Federalism,' Smilev (1977b: 
367) cites Wheare's emphasis on the co-ordinating authority, mutual 
interdependence, and regional governments, as the essential features 
of federalism. Wheare's (1964:18-20) definition, embracing institu- 
tional and legal criteria, makes an important distinction: Canada 
does not have a federal constitution but a "quasi-federal constitution." 
This is due to the powers conferred upon the federal executive to 
"disallow" an act of a provincial leaislature (Section 56 of the BNA 
Act). Cheffins and Tucker (1976:259) observe that this is a most 
unusual provision in a federal system because theoretically ultimate 
control rests with the federal government, However: 
It is the falling into disuse of these powers which underlines 
Professor Wheare's point that although Canada has a quasi- 
federal constitution, in practice it has a federal government. 
G. Stevenson's (1979:12) discussion of the word 'Federalism' is 
based on Wheare's premises, as well as those of institutionalist, 
Karl Friedrich, who defined federalism as “a process by which a 
number of separate political communities were gradually integrated." 
Friedrich (1949:183) proposes "that governmental powers can be 
separated into three categories: executive, legislative, and judicial," 
ascribing specific decisions and commands to the realm of the executive 


power, general decisions and commands to the sphere of the legislative 


power and the judicial power as standing between the two, transforming 
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"general" into "specific" decisions. G. Stevenson's (1979:13) discussion 
of federalism may be summarized as follows: a federation is a political 
system in which most structural elements of the state are duplicated 
at two levels, both of which exercise effective control over the same 
territory and population. Furthermore, neither level is able to 
abolish the other's jurisdiction over the territory and population 
which both have in common. As a result, relations between the two 
levels of government will tend to be characterized by bargaining since 
neither level can fully impose its will on the other. 

Gallant (1977:217) notes that the Canadian constitution provides 
for "a fair amount of abutting or overlapping jurisdictions." Gallant 
Suggests that it was the intent of the Fathers of Confederation to 
establish a federal state in which all fields of responsibility were 
precisely defined and properly allocated, requiring little machinery 
for intergovernmental consultation: "In the early days of Confedera- 
tion there was not much need for federal-provincial consultations." 
The federal-provincial arena was almost non-existent at the time of 
Confederation. Increasingly, over the years, the problems caused 
by a complex world and the resulting interdependence of government 
activities, resulted in shifts in the power relationships between the 
federal and provincial governments. The quasi-federal relationship 
which characterized the first thirty vears of confederation gradually 
gave way to a different relationship. Increasingly federal respon- 
sibilities (as enumerated in Section 91 of the BNA Act) declined in 
importance relative to provincial responsibilities (as laid down in 


Sections 92 and 93). Increasingly, the federal-provincial arena is 
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becoming larger in its scope, bringing with it a "co-operative" form 


of federalism. 
Co-operative Federalism 


Smiley (1977a:259) describes this process of "co-operative federal - 
ism" as "in essence a series of pragmatic and piecemeal responses by 
the federal and provincial governments to the circumstances of their 
mutual interdependence." 

Federal-provincial relations now constitute a unique policy 
setting arena that is separate from federal or provincial politics. 
Simeon (1979:15) observes: 

The process of intergovernmental relations is now much more than 

administrative co-ordination. It has become the arena for debate 

of fundamental policy choices. Administrative mechanisms are 
called on to deal with political questions, largely because of 
the weakness of the political institutions. 


The evolution of co-operative federalism required the development 


of mechanisms of intergovernmental co-operation. The reasons for the 


increase in such mechanisms Simeon (1979:4) attributes to the growth 

of the scope of government activity and the resulting "interdependence 
of federal and provincial governments in virtually every political 
area." Wherever there is an overlap of jurisdiction, there is a 

need for co-ordination and collaboration in policymaking. With this 
interdependence comes a parallel need for increasingly complex political 
and administrative mechanisms. Simeon (1979:4) points out that such 
developments have taken place in all federal systems—though the 
mechanisms Canadians have developed to handle them are perhaps unique. 


Smiley (1977a:268) terms these mechanisms "executive federalism." 
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Executive Federalism 


Chandler and Chandler (1979:154) describe executive federalism: 
The participants are governments and the proceedings take place 
behind closed doors where the role of opposition forces is 
excluded and the normal parliamentary mechanisms are bypassed. 
This arena has evolved into a forum of elite decision-making 
relatively insulated from the normally constraining divisions 

of Canadian society. 

Leach (1976:381-382) discusses this forum for decision-making: 
There is an interprovincial aspect to provincial power as well. 
This interface is called variously "interprovincial co-ordination," 
"interprovincial co-operation," or merely "interprovincial 
relations." Whatever the name, it suggests a set of positive 
working relations between the provinces. Some are formal, others 
informal, even ad hoc. 

Wilson (1979:198) provides some historical background: 

Beginning in the 1960s, institutional mechanisms began to be 
created to rationalize this complex interaction between, within, 
and among Canada's eleven governments. Quebec was the first to 


establish a ministry of intergovernmental affairs, but it was 
quickly followed by Alberta and Ontario. 


Robertson (1979:86-87) describes the mechanism of federal pro- 
vincial ministerial conferences or "interministerial conferences," 
as a vital and heavily used mechanism for federal-provincial relations, 
which were not foreseen in 1867. He sees this mechanism as having 
become increasingly important for three reasons: (1) the increase 
in power of the provincial governments, (2) the increased role of all 
governments in complex societies and (3) the extensive use of federal 
Spending in shared cost programs. In addition, most governments have 
established intergovernmental affairs agencies to co-ordinate activities 
in this arena. 


D. Stevenson (1979:90) observes that Canadian federalism is almost 


unique in the world in its reliance on this system of doing government 
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business. He sees intergovernmental conferences and meetings as an 
important mechanism for coordination, their three major functions 
being: (1) information exchange, (2) program and policy harmonization 
and (3) policy determination. 

The interdependent nature of the Canadian political system, how- 
ever, necessitates an awareness that policies made at one level affect 
policies at the other level. 

Taylor and Dolan (1969:224) note: 

Federalism is concerned with the balancing of competing interests. 

The effectiveness of maintaining an acceptable balance is to an 

increasing extent closely tied to the effectiveness of the 

machinery for cooperation between governments. 
Public policy in Canada is the result of negotiations between the 
two levels of government. These negotiation processes are often 
characterized by conflict for the following reason: 

The fundamental act of federalism in Canada is an effective 

division of power along territorial lines that legitimizes, 

and even encourages conflict between the federal government 

and provincial governments acting autonomously but within a 

necessarily interdependent context. (Woodrow, Woodside, 

Wiseman and Black, 1980:1) 

These conflicts underline the politics of negotiation that make up 
the policymaking process in Canada. Public policy in the area of 
communications reflects and expresses the broader issues of this 
Canadian reality. 

Since the stated purpose of this study was to examine a single 
case of policymaking within the national framework for educational 
broadcasting, consideration of the larger environment of federal- 


provincial relations is required. Such consideration is essential, 


according to Woodrow, Woodside, !!iseman and Black (1980:1), for 
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DUBIIC epOlicy ain communications “im characteristic Canadian fashion 
has come to be expressed primarily in terms of federal-provincial 
relations." The development of communications policy as it relates 
to educational broadcasting has evolved within this political and 
administrative context, and will be considered in the chapter which 


TONLOWS: 


Summary 


Canada is a federal state consisting of a confederation of 
provinces. The British North America Act of 1867, the basis of the 
Canadian Constitution, provides an overall structure which accords 
the federal and provincial governments their respective jurisdictions 
or “separation of powers." In educational matters the BNA Act 
specifically assigns exclusive rights and powers to the provinces. 
There are areas of jurisdiction, however, which give rise to conflict 
between the two levels of government. One of the most critical areas 
of Canadian public policy involves decisions concerning overlapping 
jurisdictions where boundaries and responsibilities are not clearly 
defined. Such areas necessitate a growing interdependence and a 
shift in power relationships, federal powers having declined in 
relation to provincial responsibilities. Increasingly, the federal- 
Provincial arena is becoming larger in scope, bringing with it a 
"co-operative" form of federalism. Since federalism involves the 
negotiation of a balance between the competing interests of the 
provinces and the federal government, mechanisms for negotiating 


cooperation have evolved. Interministerial conferences have 
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increasingly become a vital and heavily used mechanism for provincial 
dialogue with the federal government. This form of elite decision- 
making has been termed "executive federalism," for the participants 
are the first ministers of governments, and proceedings take place 
behind closed doors where the role of opposition forces is excluded 
and the normal parliamentary procedures are by-passed. The politics 
of negotiation which make up the policymaking process in Canada are 
played out in this arena. Public policy in the area of communica- 


tions reflects and expresses the broader issues of this reality. 
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Chapter 4 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS POLICY IN CANADA 
AS IT RELATES TO EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Introduction 


In a country as geographically vast and as culturally diverse 
as Canada, the development of communications policy is an area of 
profound importance. Control over the broadcasting system is viewed 
by the federal government as essential to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a national identity and national unity. The history of Canadian 
broadcasting reflects this strong desire to maintain a distinct 
Canadian identity: 

Broadcasting is not an end in itself. It is subject to 

higher and more powerful imperatives of national development 

and survival. Thus broadcasting is an integral part of the 

larger constitutional domain; a national priority itself, it 

may at certain times be subject to realignment with other 

national priorities, be thev economic, social, political or 

CUlLURdIA Ine brOedcaScInguncy TeSeln, 1S, amy Organle aru on 

the body of Canadian legislation and subject to the legislative 

activities of the Canadian Parliament in allied fields. 


(Canadian Radio-Television Commission, Report to Parliament, 
1970-71) 


Broadcasting policy in Canada has historically been an area in which 
Sharp jurisdictional lines have been drawn between federal and provin- 
cial governments, the federal government insisting upon exercising almost 
exclusive control over the field of communications. A combination of 
technological and political factors has produced a centrally directed 
administration. The inherent nature of the technology, combined with 


the objective of maintaining an integrated system have been the grounds 
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for sustaining federal jurisdiction over communications. 

The constitutional underpinnings of these policies lie in the 
British North America Act, 1867. Broadcasting as a subject of legis- 
lative jurisdiction is not mentioned in the British North America Act 
(no doubt because our Fathers of Confederation could not have fore- 
seen the advent of wireless telegraphy, let alone radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting). Thus, jurisdiction over the field of broad- 
casting is not specifically awarded to either the provincial or 
federal governments by the British North America Act. Section 
92(10)(a) of the Act, however, does make direct reference to one 
aspect of communications—that of telegraph lines, as coming under 
federal jurisdiction: 

. telegraphs and other words and undertakings connecting 

the Provinces with any others of the Provinces or extending 

beyond the limits of the Provinces. 

In addition, the federal government legislates in the area of 
communications policy through its residual power. As was mentioned 

in Chapter 3, the clauses of Section 91 provide the federal government 
with a general grant to "make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of Canada." During the course of constitutional interpreta- 
tion through the years the Courts have come to recognize a wide- 
ranging federal jurisdiction over most aspects of communications 
policy. Woodrow, tloodside, Wiseman and Black (1980:11) point out: 

Federal jurisdiction over broadcasting is interpreted as an 

inter-provincial undertaking because of the nature of 

broadcast technology which necessarily overlaps boundaries. 

Historically, broadcasting policy has always been highly 


centralized, and envisaged as a "single system." In recent years, 
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more specifically during the 1970's, communications has emerged, 
in the words of Woodrow et al. (1980:1): 
é . aS a Strategic and contentious issue of public 
policy in Canada. Public policy in this area takes shape 
at the delicate interface between technology and 
DOLTtICS. 
Historian Frank Peers (1973:3-4) provides a definitive account: 


Successive Canadian parliaments have decided that broad- 
casting should be an instrument of national purpose. 


Inquiry succeeds inquiry, commission report and committees 

review the work of the commissions; finally governments act. 

Yet the debate goes on. 

There are four broadcasting acts which have defined the 

Canadian system since it began in 1932. They remind us 

of the unresolved ideological conflicts that attended 

our initial decision to invent yet another Canadian 

compromise. 

Following the Radiotelegraph Act of 1912, there have been four 
broadcasting acts: the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act of 1932, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Act of 1936, the Broadcasting Act of 19538 


and the Broadcasting Act of 1967-1968. 


The Broadcasting Act, 1967-1968 


The Broadcasting Act was passed by the House of Commons on 
February 7, 1968 and proclaimed on 1 April 1968 by Order in Council 
SOR/68-112 dated 25 March 1968. Like its predecessors, it embodied 
the philosophy as laid down by parliament, that broadcasting should 
be an instrument of national purpose. 


The new Broadcasting Act created the Canadian Radio-Television 
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Commission (crTC) | as the authority or agency to regulate and super- 
vise broadcasting (replacing the former regulatory agency, the Board 
of Broadcast Governors (BBG) which had been created by the Broadcasting 
ACteoTeTo5e ye 

Part I of the Broadcasting Act states the broadcasting policy 
for Canada. Section 3(a) describes a "broadcasting policy for 
Canada," and addresses the objectives of the broadcasting system 
as a whole, considered as a "Single system": 

Broadcasting undertakings in Canada make use of radio 

frequencies that are public property, and such undertakings 

constitute a single system, herein referred to as the 

Canadian broadcasting system, comprising public and 

private elements. 

In order to ensure that these policies were implemented, Part II 
established the Canadian Radio-Television Commission, a single 
independent authority, to regulate and supervise the system. The 
role of the CRTC is that of an administrative tribunal acting in 
a supervisory and policy-making capacity to implement Canadian 
broadcasting philosophy as it is laid down by Parliament and embodied 
in the Act. Part II, Section 15, describes the objectives of the 
Commission which ". . . shall regulate and supervise all aspects of 
the Canadian broadcasting system with a view to implementing the 


broadcasting policy enumerated in section 3 of this Act... ." 


Section 16 of the Act empowers the commission to (a) "prescribe classes 


‘in 1975, the federal government passed legislation establishing 
a single regulatory agency, "The Canadian Radio and Telecommunications 
Commission." \lhereas there had previously been a separate agency for 
the regulation of common carriers, the CRTC was given expanded powers, 
becoming the single agency for both broadcast and common carrier 
regulation. 
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of broadcasting licenses" and (b) "make regulations applicable to all 
persons holding broadcasting licenses." 

Under Part II, Section 27, the Governor General in Council is 
given the power to issue directions to the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission. These "directions" are issued as a means of realizing 
the fundamental objective of the Broadcasting Act, namely "to 
safeguard, enrich and strengthen the cultural, political, social and 
economic fabric of Canada," which is always the overarching guide in 
Shaping and implementing policy. 

Part III re-established the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(from the previous Broadcasting Act). 

Foster (1982:240) described Part IV as being "transitional," 
transferring authority from the previous Broadcasting Act. 

Peers (1979:436) pointed out that two new features of the 1967- 
1968 Act were of importance. The first was the assignment of an 
augmented role in broadcasting policy to government, through its 
agency the CRTC. The second was bringing cable television into 
the broadcasting system, making it subject to the authority of the 
new regulatory agency. This was necessitated due to the increased 
proliferation of cable systems throughout Canada. The intearation 
of cable television into the Canadian broadcasting system, Foster 
(1982:314) claimed, formed "the underlying theme" which "influenced 


the development of policy during that period." 
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The Evolution of Cable Television Policy 
as it Relates to Educational 


Broadcasting: 1968 to 1971 

The new Broadcasting Act empowered the CRTC to supervise and 
coordinate the growth of the Canadian cable (CATV) industry, because 
cable was viewed as being an integral part of the single Canadian 
System. Thus it required integration into the entire Canadian 
broadcasting system. This was accomplished by Section 3(b) of the 
Act which charged the CRTC with "the harmonious integration of cable 
television into the Canadian broadcasting system." (A cable television 
system is classified as "a broadcasting undertaking" within 
Section 3(a) of the Act.) 

As a consequence of the Broadcasting Act (1967-1968), the CRTC 
reacted with a series of interim policy statements or guidelines, 
in the years from 1968 to 1971. These statements established the 
basis of Canadian cable television policy which elaborated the 
framework set down by Parliament in the Broadcasting Act. 

In the CRTC's announcement of May 13, 1969, the statement was 
made that local programming on cable should "complement not compete 
with programming already available to the community," the rationale 
being to retain the logic upon which the licences were issued: that 
of maintaining basic local television service as a first priority. 

Foster (1982:291) described the view of the commission as 
follows: 

That development of cable television had to take into account: 


- the maintenance of basic local television service; 
- the extension of alternative Canadian television services; and 
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- the need to apply a consistent cable television policy 
across the nation. 


But the technology of cable has always left the jurisdictional 
question open to being a ‘grey area.' Cable television signals are 
not received over-the-air, but distributed through a coaxial cable; 
thus the provinces have always laid claim to control their own 
systems because they Operate entirely within provincial borders. 
This is an issue which to date has not been resolved. 

Foster (1982:314) wrote: 

Because of the underlying potential of cable television, 

the provincial governments wanted to have a voice in policy 

development and its administration. They feared a loss of 

power if the Government of Canada had exclusive regulatory 
control over "the wired nation." Therefore they began 
pressing for a change in the regulatory system which would 
give them a measure of power. 

In formulating its final policy statement, the CRTC held public 
hearings in Montreal in April, 1971. Numerous and extensive briefs 
were Dresented by a variety of interested individuals, groups, and 
representatives of provincial governments. 

On July 16, 1971 (following the April public hearings) the 
CRTC released its policy document "Canadian Broadcasting—a Single 
System." In it the CRTC declared it mandatory for cable systems 
to provide a channel for educational purposes, if so requested by 
a provincial authority. Furthermore, "Canadian television broad- 
casting stations must be carried in accordance with a priority system 
established by CRTC." Emphasis in this policy statement was on the 
implication of the role of CATV for the broadcasting system, as a 


whole. As a consequence this document is essentially one which 


approves the growth and development of the cable industry within 
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its broader context, and in a manner designed to strengthen the 
total broadcasting system. 

This theme had matured with the subsequent policy statements, and 
_the final policy document gave it meaning through a priority list to 
be used as a basis for determining the channels to be carried by a 
cable system. It is important to note that the second priority 
listed is that of a channel for educational purposes. 

In order to satisfy the provinces' demands for educational broad- 
casting, the Canadian Radio-Television Commission would he directed, 
pursuant to Section 22(1)(a)(ii) of the Broadcasting Act, that in 
provinces where the provincial authorities so desire, cable shall 
be required to set aside at least one channel for educational 
programming. The government thereby assured access to a channel on 


every cable system for educational broadcasting. 


Educational Broadcasting: A Problem 
of Divided Jurisdiction 


The term ‘educational broadcasting’ would appear to be a 

constitutional paradox which creates an immediate juris- 

dictional conflict between the federal government and the 

provinces. (Atkey, 1970:202) 

Educational policy has historically been highly decentralized, 
Section 93 of the BNA Act clearly assigning exclusive jurisdiction over 
"Education" to the provinces: "In and for each Province the 
Legislature may exclusively make Laws in relation to Education." 
However, Section 93 of the Act does not specify what comprises the 


domain of "education." As Bargen (1961:8) points out, Section 93 


places control of education into the hands of provincial legislatures 
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and the federal government has "the constitutional authority to 
disallow any provincial legislation which is, in its judgement, 
detrimental to the interests of Canada as a whole." 

Given this climate of indetermination in which the federal 
government has the constitutional authority to regulate broadcasting 
and the provincial authorities have the right to legislate 
"education," it was inevitable that the advent of educational 
broadcasting, inherently divided in jurisdiction, would create a 
new range of constitutional problems. The determination of federal 
and provincial jurisdiction over educational broadcasting became a 
matter of legislative interpretation. The definition of "educa- 
tional programming" adopted at the time of key policy decisions 
concerning educational broadcasting determined the respective juris- 
dictions of federal and provincial authorities and their ability to 
regulate them. Ide (1972:50) described this situation as a "modern 
day dilemma of the constitutional responsibility for educational 
broadcasting" and asked: "Who is in charge when you combine the 
two?" 

In the struggle to define the limits of federal and provincial 
interests in educational broadcasting, the provinces, relying on 
Section 93 of the BNA Act, pressured the federal government to allow 
the preservation of a large provincial domain (reflecting a broad 
interpretation of Section 92 of the BNA Act). A confrontation was 
forced between a strict prohibition on provincial government 
involvement with broadcasting, on the one hand, and provincial 


jurisdiction in matters of education, on the other. 
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The Provincial Interest in Educational 
Broadcasting 

The provincial interest in educational broadcasting began 
to manifest itself in the period following World War II when the 
provinces began to challenge the exclusiveness of federal juris- 
diction. The possibilities which broadcasting offered in alleviating 
what Atkey (1970:189) described as increasingly “onerous respon- 
sibilities" in the field of education "resulted in deliberate 
provincial initiatives in constitutional fields heretofore regarded 
as the primary preserve of the federal government." 

Individual provincial governments took different positions vis-a- 
vis the federal government in evolving their own communications 
policy. Atkey (1970:189-190) provided an excellent background of 
the situation at that time: 

Virtually every provincial department of education in Canada 

has made some effort towards the adoption of television and 

radio as a medium for the dissemination of educational and 

cultural materials within the province. But arrangements to 
date have been made largely on an ad hoc basis: provincial 

or local co-operation and agreement with the CBC or CTV 

networks or federally licensed private broadcasters; 

provincial or local production . 

But as provincial activities in the field of education expand 

at a rapid rate, so does the correlative provincial interest 

in the field of broadcasting. Already the Province of Quebec 

has asserted a vital constitutional interest in the field 

which embraces new structures and proposals, going considerably 

further than the mere ad hoc arrangements above. Other 

provinces in varying degrees, have expressed a desire to clarify 
and/or establish a provincial constitutional interest. 


The Province of Quebec long held aspirations in the field of 


broadcasting. As early as 1945, the Duplessis government passed a 
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provincial broadcasting act, "The Quebec Broadcasting Act." The 
intent of this Act was’ to establish provincially owned broadcasting 
stations and facilities. 

In response to this move, the Honourable C. D. Howe (the then 
Minister of Reconstruction) affirmed the federal government's policy 
in the House of Commons: 

Broadcasting is the sole responsibility of the Dominion 

Government, broadcasting licenses shall not be issued to 

other governments or corporations owned by other govern- 

ments. (Hansard, May 3, 1946, p. 1167) 

Quebec did not proceed further at that time, but began preparing 
to revive the Act much later (February 22, 1968). Premier Johnson 
created "a new provincial administrative council called 'Radio- 
Québec'" (Atkey, 1970:211). Following a provincial election on 
March 27, 1969, the new premier, Premier Bertrand, introduced the 
Quebec Broadcasting Bureau Act. The effect of this bill was to update 
the 1945 Act under which Radio Quebec was constituted and establish 
a provincially owned service for radio and television broadcasting 
called "Radio Quebec" to disseminate educational and cultural 
programming. 

Meanwhile, Ontario and Alberta had not been idle. They began 
actively seeking licences for educational broadcasting stations. 

Woodrow, Woodside, Wiseman and Black (1980:16) described the 
events of the late 1960's which laid the groundwork for subsequent 


legislation: 


Quebec and Ontario took the lead in the late 1960s in 
establishing communications authorities and producing and 
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disseminating educational programs and other provinces 
have since followed. 


In Alberta, an Order-in-Council to establish the Alberta Educa- 
tional Communications Authority (OC 217/70) authorized the Minister of 
Education to enter into agreement with the federal government and 
with educational television authorities in Alberta "for the purpose 
of making available to them facilities for broadcasting educational 
programs." 

The Honourable Lou D. Hyndman, who became Alberta's Minister of 
Education following the September 1971 provincial election, recalled 
the situation which necessitated federal government action: 

The history of the province of Quebec was very much in the 

background of everyone's mind, particularly in Ottawa. 

. . « which would impede or erode federal jurisdiction. 

(Interview, April 14, 1983) 

A. L. Robertson, Dean of Fine Arts, University of Calgary, 
described the political ferment at that time: 

. in the five years prior to the whole independence 

movement and the 1971 crisis [Quebec], the federal government 

was, I think, very concerned lest the provincial governments 

use this as a vehicle of control, propaganda, domination, etc. 

(Interview, April 9, 1983) 

In her memoirs, the then Secretary of State, Judy LaMarsh (1969:261) 
wrote: 

Quebec . . . was anxious to set ud its own Radio Quebec network. 

That is dangerous, for it could easily be transformed to one for 

general broadcasting, far beyond anvone's legitimate definition 

of "education." If the federal licensing authority was ignored, 


what sanction had Ottawa to use to enforce constitutional 
diversions. 
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The Unfolding of Federal Policies and 
Educational Broadcasting 

In 1965, a Report issued by the Fowler Advisory Committee on 
Broadcasting had devoted an entire chapter to the newly-emerging field 
of educational broadcasting. Its recommendations concerning educational 
broadcasting were accepted by the federal government. Wheels were set 
in motion by Judy LaMarsh (the then Secretary of State) to formulate 
and implement policy and to set out goals for future legislation of the 
Canadian broadcasting system. Peers (1979:352) wrote: 

From January 1966 to the last months of the Pearson 

administration in 1968, the Secretary of State and her 

department were engaged in an intensive effort to prenare 

new broadcasting legislation. 

A "White Paper on Broadcasting" (LaMarsh, 1966) was issued in 
the sequence of policy development events that followed. The "White 
Paper" declared the intention of government to enact new legislation. 
In addition, an interest in educational broadcasting was declared: 

Federal policies in the field of communications must not work 

to impede but must facilitate the proper discharge of provincial 

responsibilities for education. For this purpose, it will be 

necessary to work directly with the provinces to study the 
technical facilities required, and to plan and carry out the 
installation of educational broadcasting facilities throughout 

Canada. (LaMarsh, 1966:13) 

The federal government then went on to declare its intention to 
Create a new federal educational broadcasting agency which would be 
empowered to enter into agreements with individual provinces in order 
to meet the needs of provincial educational systems. 

Pierre Juneau was a newcomer to the political scene having served 

‘The Secretary of State acted as the spokesman for broadcastina 


in Parliament during the period of what is often referred to as "The 
Pearson Years" (1965 to 1968). 
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as an officer with the National Film Board in Montreal. Judy LaMarsh 
persuaded him to join her in the preparation of new legislation: 


I thought from the outset that when the new Board, The Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission, as it came to be, was set up that 
there should be new officers, and it was quite clear, that it would 
be necessary that the president . . . would be French-Canadian. 
("Andrew Stewart, Diefenbaker's appointee to the chairmanship 

of the Board of Broadcast Governors . .. is a true Scot, much 
beloved by the private broadcasters.") 


Accordingly I undertook a search for the riaht people for appoint- 
ment to the Board. I wanted people who would not be partisan, 

but who would have political judgment and would be alert to 

public relations. Partisan people would, no doubt, be appointed 
to the Board, as its part-time members. 


I initiated a search for a French Canadian vice-chairman (of 
the BBG) . 


Pierre Juneau. I did and [I liked him. 


Juneau finally agreed to give it a try. Our understanding was 
that if he worked out well I would do mv best to make him 
chairman of the new Board when it was appointed. 

He has more than fulfilled my hopes for him and I believe that 
he and the new Commission, the government and the people 
concerned in broadcasting will have a long and fruitful associa- 
tion. This was my first step in my plan to bring qualified, 
non-partisan people to broadcasting. Juneau proved my faith in 
him many times over in the intensive work he did in the field of 
educational television, and he set out to expand the Board and 
the facilities and the personnel to provide the service which 
the new legislation would require. 

. frequent discussions with the BBG on details of the 
developing Broadcasting Act (mainly conducted with Dr. Stewart 
on behalf of his Board) and the intensive work which went into 
the production of a policy paper on educational television 
(mainly the work of Pierre Juneau). (LaMarsh, 1969:244-246) 

At the National Seminar on Education Television, sponsored by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education (April 13-15, 1967) Pierre 


Juneau, then the Vice-Chairman of the Board of Broadcast Governors, 


pointed out the important questions the White Paper addressed. 
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Firstly, since education is a matter of provincial jurisdiction, 

"this is a situation which requires co-operation." Thus the White 
Paper referred to "the proper discharge of provincial responsibilities 
ror edugationninekt saidufurther that 


This organization would be empowered to enter into an 
agreement with any province . 

I don't think there should be any doubt that without a basic 
agreement and a provincial department of education there can 
be no educational television in that province. (National 
Seminar on Educational Television, sponsored by the Canadian 


Association for Adult Education, April 13-15, 1967. Report. 
pp. 10-12) 


A federal cabinet decision, October 21, 1967, had directed the 
Department of Communication to undertake, in cooperation with other 
departments and agencies, the preparation of a research program 
designed to provide provincial educational authorities with informa- 
tion regarding transmission systems for educational broadcasting 
purposes. | 

Meanwhile preparation for the new Broadcasting Act was underway. 
The Honourable Judy Latlarsh was determined that it should be passed 
by the end of 1967. On October 17, 1967 she moved that the House of 
Commons go into committee to consider amending the Radio Act and 


implementing a new broadcasting policy for Canada. LaMarsh (1969: 


"as a result of this decision, a special research subcommittee— 
the Parkhill Committee—was established November 5, 1967, comprising 
reoresentatives from these departments and agencies as well as 
liaison officers from the Council of Ministers of Education and the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. R. A. Morton 
of the Alberta Department of Education was designated as the liaison 
officer for the CMEC to the Parkhill Committee. Its work was 
completed and a report submitted to the federal Department of 
Communication December 22, 1971. For a further elaboration, see 
footnote 2, page 108. 
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262) described the process: 


As well as drafting a broad general Broadcasting Act itself 

we were now under increasing pressure from the provinces to 
produce our policy for educational TV. Pierre Juneau, Vice- 
Chairman of the BBG, worked well in this field, and it was 

really thanks to him and to a series of interviews with Provincial 
Ministers of Education undertaken across the country .. . that 
we were in a position to do so relatively quickly for the 
Government's study. 


The problem of educational television has many aspects, both 
financial and political. 


The whole area is made even more complex by the constitutional 
fetters as in so many other matters of policy. Education is 
clearly a provincial matter, and the one in which most 
provinces are most jealously watchful to ward off federal 
government intervention. 


Once again the balance had to be found to make facilities 
available to the provincial authorities . . . our policy 
was developed simultaneously with the General Broadcasting Act. 


It did not take long to deduce that it would not be possible to 
produce and pass a new Broadcasting Act quickly. I was deter- 
mined to do so, however by the end of 1965. . . . The provinces 
were chomping at the bit to get along with educational TV well 
before that. 


The Broadcasting Act plodded through all stages of Cabinet 

Committee (on broadcasting) and then on to full cabinet. 

The legislation wasn't so quick in getting over the hurdles 

: . including the lawyer from the Justice Department who 

drafted, redrafted, and drafted yet again. 

Finally, the new Broadcasting Act 1967-68 was assented to 
February 7, 1968. Pierre Juneau replaced Dr. Andrew Stewart as 
chairman.* 


In her memoirs, LaMarsh (1969:276-277) provided an interesting 


conclusion to this chapter in the history of broadcasting: 


* 
Dr. Andrew Stewart had become Chairman of the BBG (predecessor of 
the CRTC) on November 10, 1958, having left his position as President 
of the University of Alberta. 
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The Government, to my great relief, survived long enough to get 

the Broadcasting Bill past the House, through the Senate, and to 

be given Royal Assent. That was all I really cared about. 

I poured champagne all around for my staff and for members of the 

Broadcasting Committees of all parties. For me it was the end, 

the last piece of legislation. I had written "finis" to my 

parliamentary career. 

The Broadcasting Act was law, fresh management had been appointed, 

and I was free to go. 

The Act stated that educational broadcasting could operate within 
the framework of the single system with the following as one of the 


provisions of a statement of broadcasting policy for Canada: 


2(i) facilities should be provided within the Canadian broad- 
casting system for educational broadcasting. 


Thus, it would be subject to the regulatory authority like all other 
broadcasting undertakings. 

The matter of educational broadcasting was referred to the House, 

to a new committee appointed by the Pearson government—the Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, on 
November 17, 1967. The Standing Committee began its hearings in 
respect of this matter on February 8, 1968. The forum it provided 
proved extremely beneficial in that many groups and individuals, 
educators and government officials were able to make their views on 
the subject known. Extensive hearings were held until March 19, 
1968, chaired by the Honourable Robert Stanbury. Many of the provinces 
expressed uneasiness during the Course of the hearings. Some provinces 
Saw the proposed federal agency as an attempt to move into the provincial 
area of jurisdiction over education. The CBC opposed the proposed 


agency on the grounds that it would be a duplication of effort and 
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wasteful to establish another federal public broadcasting service. 

The Committee's report was never presented to Parliament. The 
Standing Committee ceased to exist as a committee of the House, after 
March 19, 1968 for the following reasons, according to Peers (1979:395): 

The Liberal leadership convention in March and the dissolution 

of Parliament in April prevented the hearings from being 

conducted. 

In addition a federal election was called for June 25, 1968. 


Thus, the controversial issue of educational broadcasting was 


left unresolved, continuing into 1969. 


Bill Cal70s) Drattylegas lation tov Estabil isha 
Canadian Educational Broadcasting Agency 


October 24, 1968, the new Secretary of State, Gérard Pelletier, 
announced the establishment of a task force to develop legislation for 
the implementation of the Canadian Educational Broadcasting Agency. 

On March 10, 1969, Bill C-179 was introduced for first reading 
into the House of Commons by the new Secretary of State Gérard 
Pelletier. The draft legislation provided for the establishment 
of a new federal agency to hold licences, to operate educational broad- 
casting facilities, and to negotiate with provincial authorities for 
their use. The principal use of the proposed facilities would be for 
purposes coming under provincial jurisdication. The provinces would 
have the responsibility for the production and programming of educa- 
tional material to be broadcast over the federal facilities; the 
federal government would have the responsibility for transmission 
facilities only. Part of the government's plan was to open up 


television channels on the UHF band to television broadcasting in 
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addition to the VHF already provided for educational broadcasting. 

The draft legislation defined "educational programs" as having 
three primary characteristics: first, the object of the systematic 
acquisition or improvement of knowledge; second, achievement of the 
objective through regular and progressive programming; third, results 
achieved to be subject to supervision. 

This narrow definition of educational broadcasting was deemed to 
be too restrictive by many. This concern was expressed by representa- 
tives from each of the provinces at a September 1969 meeting of the 
Council of Ministers of Education, Canada. At the next meeting of the 
Council, held in Ottawa, October 20, 1969, it was agreed that a 
suitable definition should be found. A working committee of officials 
of the Council of Ministers of Education and the Secretary of State 
was established. In the meantime, the federal government announced 
the withdrawal of Bill C-179 November 5, 1969. Atkey (1970:214) 
noted that this event occurred less than one month after the Quebec 
Broadcasting Bureau Act became law in Quebec. Peers (1979:385) agreed 
with this perception: 

When the new secretary of state, Gérard Pelletier, announced 

the withdrawal of the government's plans for a federal 

television agency, he acknowledged that provincial opposition, 


led by the province of Quebec, was the one reason for the 
decision. 


The Council of Ministers of Education, Canada 


The Council of Ministers of Education, Canada (CMEC), made up of 
Ministers responsible for education in the ten provinces, and the only 


national voice for education in Canada, emerged in the mix-sixties. 
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Officially established in 1967 for the expressed purpose of pro- 
viding a structure for co-operative action, political forces which 
gave rise to its beginning lie within its parent organization, the 
Canadian Education Association. Bergen (1977:1) described the 
purposes of the Council: 


The purposes of the Council are to enable the Ministers to 
consult on such matters as are of common interest, to 

provide a means for the fullest possible cooperation among 
provincial governments in areas of mutual interest and concern 
in education and to cooperate with other educational organiza- 
tions to promote the development of education in Canada. 


Committees and task forces are appointed by the Council to deal 
with specific educational matters. Their influence has been con- 
Siderable, both in various inter-provincial agreements and with respect 


to policies of provincial and national concern. In terms of its power 


es is important to note that decisions reached at the inter- 
governmental level are not legally binding, for legally and con- 
stitutionally there is no provision for an interprovincial body to 
act on behalf of the provinces. Indeed, Bladwell's (1981:26) comment 
that "The CMEC is seen to operate in a constitutional 'no-man's-land,'" 
seems a point well taken. 


A review of national policies for education in Canada by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (1976:89) 
concludes: 


"Officially, there is no Federal presence in the area of educa- 
tion policy, and the Federal government behaves (at least in public) 
as if there were none. Not only is there no Federal Authority with 
the word ‘Education’ in its title, but the Federal Parliament 
eschews all debates that might bear on educational policy. Even 
reflections on educational policy happen at the Federal level only 
behind closed doors. 


It is small wonder that the CMEC has been accused of meeting 
behind closed doors. Nevertheless the CMEC remains an important model 
of interprovincial cooperation, which may be viewed as a national 
Pressure or interest group which exerts much influence in the field 
of education. 
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and influence, the Council may be viewed as a national pressure or 
interest group in the field of education, which "uses its combined 
ministerial clout to gain from the federal government and their 
various agencies, concessions on behalf of the provinces" (Bladwell, 
1981:37). This description is in keeping with Almond and Powell's 
(1978:193) definition of "associational interest groups" as being 
those with a specialized structure for interest articulation which jis 
designed specifically to represent the goals of that group. 

Because interest in educational television was accelerating, 
an Instructional Media Committee was almost immediately set up to deal 
with matters relating to broadcasting, film and other media. This 
committee, comprising officials of the CMEC and the Secretary of 
State, came to play an important role in developing the definition of 
educational programming which was to be incorporated in subsequent 
legislation. 


The working committee met on six successive occasions, finally 


coming to an agreement on a suitable definition which they submitted 
to the Secretary of State and the Ministers of Education from the ten 
provinces, at a meeting held in Toronto, December 2, 1969. At that 
meeting a subsequent agreement was reached concerning the accepted 
definition of education in terms of television programming. 

The new Secretary of State, Gérard Pelletier, recognizing the 
importance of educational broadcasting, pledged his department's 
attention to the matter of arriving at a suitable definition of 


educational broadcasting (Public Statement, November 5, 1969). 
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The Definition of Educational Programming 


The federal and provincial governments subsequently conferred 
their official sanctions to the following definitions (cited by Atkey, 
1970:227 as being much broader than the definition of Bill C-179): 


1. programming designed to be presented in such a context as 
to provide a continuity of learning opportunity aimed at the 
acquisition or improvement of knowledge or the enlargement 
of understanding of members of the audience to whom such 
programming is directed and under circumstances such that 
the acquisition or improvement of such knowledge or the 
enlargement of such understanding is subject to supervision 
or assessment by the provincial authority by any appropriate 
means; 


2. programming providing information on the available courses 
of instruction or involving the broadcasting of special 
educational events within the educational system. 


Atkey (1970:227-228) points out that these changes are in accor- 
dance with the province's exclusive constitutional jurisdiction in the 


field of education: 


By adding the requirement of "assessment" as an alternative to 
"supervision", and by deleting the specific and rigid methods 

of supervision or assessment, provincial authorities will be 

left with a much freer hand in broadcasting educational programs 
to persons in "out-of-school" situations while at the same time 
providing for some form of feed-back relationship considered so 
essential to most accepted concepts of "educational broadcasting" 
(as opposed to "general broadcasting"). And this definition is 
expanded to include the broadcasting of special educational 
events within the educational system, or information on available 
courses of instruction. 


Subsequent legislation, PC 1970-496 (see Appendix B), a "Direction" 
to the CRTC issued in March, 1970 by the Cabinet, signed by His 
Excellancy, The Governor General in Council, pursuant to Section 27 
of the Broadcast Act, incorporated this definition of educational 


Programming almost verbatim. 
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Legisthation: 0rder in Council PC 1970-496 


PC 1970-496 was the federal government's response to the events 
which have been chronicled in this chapter. Conditions had been 
created whereby educational channels would be set aside by licensed 
cable television undertakings. Appendix A of this document 
designates that: 

. at least one channel of a cable transmission facility 
be set aside for the use of a provincial authority for 
educational broadcasting. 

This legislation stiplulates that the said "provincial 
authority" must be independent of the provincial government (in order 
that the power with which it is vested not be used for political 
purposes). The Direction’ states that provincial governments or their 
agents cannot hold licenses to broadcast: 

. a license to operate a broadcasting receiving undertaking 
may not be issued or received in respect of any such under- 
taking situated in a province. 

The government, however, was faced with a dilemma: Section 3(i) 
of the Broadcasting Act stated that "facilities should be provided 
within the Canadian broadcasting system for educational broadcasting’ 
and Section 22(1) of the Act states: 

No broadcasting licence shall be issued, amended, or renewed . 

(a) in contravention of any direction to the Commission issued 

by the Governor-in-Council under the authority of this Act 

respecting . . . (iii) the classes of applicants to whom broad- 
casting licences may not be issued. 

In Foster's (1982:309) words: "The policy problem was to find 
a formula which would satisfy the Governor-in-Council and the 


Provincial governments." 


Determined opposition by provinces, still dissatisfied with this 
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compromise position, led to further negotiations. Every effort was 
being made by the federal government to cooperate with the provinces. 

In a letter of reply to the then Social Credit Premier of 
Alberta, The Honourable Harry E. Strom, Gérard Pelletier (June 18, 
1971) stated: 


. no effort must be spared to ensure that the broadcasting 
and telecommunications needs of the Provinces are recognized 
and met. In particular my colleagues and I are giving immediate 
consideration to the problems of educational television in 
relation to the eligibility of provincial governments or their 
agencies to hold broadcasting licenses. 


I am in agreement with your general view that new legislation 
covering the regulation of telecommunications should establish 
national policy objectives and that rigid controls should be 
avoided as far as possible. 


The Federal Compromise 


Quebec was a reluctant participant in the negotiations which 
resulted in the compromise arrangements of 1970. They declared their 
intent to operate their own broadcast facilities. A press release, 


issued September 19, 1971, read as follows: 


Quebec Communications Minister Jean-Paul L'Allier says the 
Quebec government may go as far as broadcasting educational 
television programs without a permit if negotiations with 
Ottawa are not concluded within the time limit set by Quebec. 


Mr. L'Allier said in an interview members of the provincial 
Cabinet, including Premier Robert Bourassa, have already made 
clear that Quebec will accept no compromise formula in the 
field of education TV. 


The Minister said that if the province's educational television 
plans are to be realized, agreement on this aspect of broadcasting 
must be reached with the federal government "because at that 

point we must start building our broadcasting antennas." 

This forced the federal government to a position of allowing 


provincial governments to own and operate educational broadcasting 
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operations under certain conditions. These conditions were specified 


iieea nNewe "Direction, 1ssuedq. to Che CRITIC: 


Legislation: Order in Council PC 1972-1569 


Foster (1982:365) described how the government backed away 
somewhat from its original policy regarding the licensing of 
educational broadcasting: 


Under the new direction the Commission was instructed a 
licence could not be issued to a province or an agency of 

a province. An agent of a province did not include a 
corporation that the Commission considered was not directly 
controlled by a provincial or municipal government and which 
was designated by the province for the purpose of broadcasting 
educational programming as defined. 


Section 2 of the Order in Council (PC 1972-1569) specified the 
conditions of ineligibility of applicants: 


(a) Her Majesty in right of any province; and 
(b) agents of Her Majesty in right of any province. 


Section 3 of the "Direction" specified eligible applicants for 


licences as being "independent corporations": 


‘ . a corporation that the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
is satisfied is not directly controlled by Her Majesty in right 
of a province or by a municipal government and that is designated 
by statute or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a province 
for the purpose of broadcasting the following types of pro- 
gramming, namely: 


(a) programming designed to be presented in such a context 
as to provide a continuity of learning opportunity 
aimed at the acquisition or improvement of knowledge 
or at the enlargement of understanding of members of 
the audience to whom such programming is directed and 
under such circumstances such that the acquisition or 
improvement of such knowledge or the enlargement of 
such understanding is subject to supervision or assess- 
ment by a provincial authority or any appropriate means; 
and 
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(b) programming provided information on the available courses 
of instruction or including the broadcasting of special 
education events within the educational svstem, which 
programming, taken as a whole, shall be designed to 
furnish educational opportunities, and shall be distinctly 
different from general broadcasting available on the 
national broadcasting service or on privately owned 
broadcasting undertakings. 


Thus, the government had achieved a compromise position. The two 
"Directions" issued to theCommission since the coming into force of 
the Broadcasting Act 1967-68 (PC 1970-996 and PC 1972-1569) together 
form the mandate for educational broadcasting. In effect, they 
reflect the Federal Government's earlier promise "to ensure that the 
broadcasting and telecommunication needs of the Provinces are recog- 
nized and met. In particular . . . educational television" (Pelletier, 
Letter to Strom, June 18, 1971). 

\loodrow, Woodside, Wiseman and Black (1980:31) eiamarazed the 
process of negotiations which had taken place: 


Negotiations between the federal and provincial governments 
ensued, with the intention of defining the scope of educational 
broadcasting more specifically and working out a suitable 
administrative arrangement. The formula adopted in 1972 
provided for an interdelegation of administrative power whereby 
provincial educational authorities were authorized to run 
broadcasting stations as long as these authorities operated 
independently of provincial government control and accepted 

the regulatory supervision of the CRTC. As a result... the 
provincial governments were able to consolidate and legitimate 
their opening activities in the area of educational broadcasting 
while the federal government continued to preserve its over- 
arching jurisdictional and regulatory authority. 
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Summary 


Communications policy in Canada has evolved in a highly 
centralized fashion. Broadcasting is viewed as an instrument of 
national purpose and the Canadian broadcasting system is considered 
to be a "single system." Because broadcasting undertakings make 
use of radio frequencies that are public property, paramount con- 
Sideration must be given to the realization of interests of Canada 
as a whole. 

The problems created by the advent of educational broadcasting, 
inherently divided in jurisdiction, required the negotiation of a 
compromise solution. A suitable definition of educational programming 
was negotiated between the federal government and the provinces, and 
an interdelegation of administrative responsibilities set out in the 
formula adopted in 1972 (OC PC 1972-1569). Provincial educational 
authorities were authorized to be licensed by the federal government 
(through its agent, the CRTC) with the stipulation that these 
provincial authorities operate independently of provincial govern- 


ment control, and under the jurisdiction of the federal government. 
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Chapter 5 


THE EVOLUTION OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING IN ALBERTA 


Educational broadcasting has had a long history in Alberta 


beginning with radio station CKUA. | 


The Historv of Educational Radio in Alberta 


Radio Station CKUA was licensed to the University of Alberta's 
Department of Extension in 1927 as an educational station and has 


carried on educational broadcasting continuously since that date. 


CKUA and Its Relationship to the Evolution 
of Broadcasting Policy in Alberta 


Radio Station cKUA‘ began broadcasting on a non-revenue-producing 


Where have been regular school broadcasts (radio) in Alberta 
over CKUA and other Alberta stations since before the Second World 
War. In the 1940's the CBC established a school broadcast service 
which enabled Alberta and other provinces to use its facilities and 
network for the production and transmission of radio programs to 
schools. For many years most schools in Alberta have had access to 
one fifteen-minute program and one half-hour program each school day 
for most of the vear. These were “under the supervision of the School 
Broadcast Section of the Audio Visual Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education" (R. A. Morton, "Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation Prospectus," September, 1973, p. 2). After the formation 
of the Council of Ministers of Education in 1967, an instructional 
media committee was set up to deal with these matters and continue to 
negotiate agreements with the CBC. 


atte Stations founder, Dy. Ee. A. Corbett, from the University 
of Alberta's Department of Extension, also became the foundina 
director of the Canadian Association for Adult Education (1936). In 
1938, Corbett undertook a study of school broadcasting for the CBC, 
pioneering a series of broadcasting experiments and the organization 
of listening and discussion groups (which were later developed into 
programs such as "National Farm Forum" and "Citizens eorin) 
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basis at a power of 500 watts. In 1939 it made successful application 
to increase the station's power to 1000 watts. After the increase in 
power was in effect (1941), the University had difficulty meeting the 
increased operating costs. It made application on subsequent occasions 
to federal authorities for a removal of the non-commercial restriction 
of the licence, in order to be in a position to subsidize their funding 
with commercial revenue. When approval was not forthcoming, the 
operation was transferred to Alberta Government Telephones. A 
memorandum of agreement between "The Governors of the University of 
Alberta" and "His Majesty the King in the Right of the Province of 
Alberta represented herein by the Honourable, the Minister of Railways 
and Telephones," was signed April 18, 1944. The Agreement stated: 

The University will make application to the Department of 

Transport of the Government of Canada for the transfer to the 

Minister of Railways and Telephones for the Province of 

Alberta, of the Broadcasting Licence issued with respect to 

Radio Station CKUA. 
Alberta Government Telephones was authorized under an Order in 
Council (636/44, April 28, 1944) to purchase the CKUA facilities. 

Prior to 1944, CKUA was owned and operated by the Governors 
of the University of Alberta. After the authorization, an arrangement 
was negotiated between the University and the provincial Department of 
Telephones (AGT) whereby the latter would own and operate the station in 
return for a certain number of hours that the University would program. 

CKUA continued to operate in this manner (although, in effect, it 
was in contravention of the federal government's policy of not 


granting broadcast licences to provincial governments or their 


agents). 
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During his presentation to a hearing of the Standing Committee 
on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, February 29, 1968, 
Larry Shorter (then, the Supervisor of Audio Visual Services, Alberta 
Education) declared: 

Alberta Government Telephones for many years has operated 

radio station CKUA in Edmonton. OQur Minister, Mr. Reierson, 

was the Minister responsible for its operation for seven 

years. We invite you to consult the BBG, whom we are sure 

will agree that CKUA over its 40 year history, has never 

been operated irresponsibly or politically. (Standing 

Committee on Broadcasting, Film and Assistance to the 

Arts, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 15, February 29, 

1968 at p. 440) 

Despite the federal government's recognition that CKUA had been 
operated responsibly, the matter of licensing provincial radio 
stations had become an embarrassment. Larry Shorter explained the 
basis for this "embarrassment": "CKUA became a problem. . . when a 
Member of Parliament from Quebec started asking questions in the 
House" (Interview, Shorter, April 12, 1982). Hansard (December 11, 
1968, #3017) recorded an inquiry concerning the licence granted 
to CKUA, made by the Honourable Martial Asselin (member from 
Charlevoix). The Honourable Member raised this question in the 


light of a previous discussion in the House, December 5, 1968, 


which had "reaffirmed that licences for educational broadcasting would 


not be given to the provinces or their agencies" (Hansard, December 11, 


1968, #3017). 
Shorter elaborated: 


Finally someone had drawn public attention to the fact that 
Quebec couldn't get licensed and Alberta technically was. 
That was when the CRTC started getting concerned . 
(Interview, Shorter, April 12, 1983) 
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Shorter brought this discussion to the attention of the Honourable 
R. Reierson, Minister of Telephones, ina letter dated March 5, 1969. 
In the letter Shorter mentioned that he had been contacted by a member 
of Mr. Pelletier's staff (who had special responsiblity to the CRTC, 
while serving as Secretary of the Educational Broadcasting Task 
Force). 

Reierson, made aware of this highly sensitive area, subsequently 
communicated with Pierre Juneau, Chairman of the CRTC: 

. it has never been our intention to operate the station 


in any manner except as an educational and cultural outlet, 
and this is the nature of the present operation. 


In view of the information outlined, we are most interested 
in receiving any suggestions from yourself as to minimum 
reorganization necessary to meet your licensing policy. 

- (Letter, November 14, 1969) 


A meeting. was held in the Ottawa offices of Pierre Juneau 
(Chairman of CRTC) December 11, 1969. Mr. Juneau indicated that he 
would wish to see CKUA "owned and operated by an entity independent 
from Government, which could be licensed directly" (Notes on meeting, 
December 11, 1969, by Honourable R. Reierson, Minister of Telephones). 

The Secretary of State, the Honourable Gérard Pelletier, discussed 
the meeting in a letter to Reierson (July 29, 1970): 

The general consensus from this meeting was that we who hold 

responsibilities of administering the affairs of CKUA would 

endeavor to study possibilities of reorganization to a structure 
that might satisfy Government of Canada policy. At the same 
time the President and members of CRTC would also explore ways 


and means whereby they might make suggestions of how we could 
proceed to accomplish the suggested purpose. 


Uvsaen aerate were Dr. M. Wyman, President of the University of 
Alberta, Mr. J. Hagerman, Manager of CKUA, Mr. Pierre Juneau, Chair- 
man and Mr. Harry Boyle, Vice Chairman, CRTC and the Honourable Gérard 
Pelletier, Secretary of State. 
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Meanwhile, a CRTC Public Announcement, March 25, 1970, had 
renewed the CKUA licence for the period April 1, 1970 to March 31, 
1971. The announcement stated the following policy: 

On the basis that the effective authority of the licensee, 

the University of Alberta, has been transferred to the Alberta 

Government Telephones Commission, an agency of the Crown in the 

right of Alberta. The Commission will have to relate this case 

to the policy of the Government respecting the granting of 
broadcasting licences to Government authorities and agencies 
under their jurisdiction. 

In addition, a news release from the Secretary of State's office 
(June 9, 1970), referring to the formal direction to the CRTC (that 
provinces and their agents were not eligible for broadcasting 
licences under the Broadcasting Act), reiterated Pelletier's 
November 5, 1969 statement (as discussed in the previous chapter): 

This is in line with the long standing policy of the federal 

government, reaffirmed again last November by the Secretary 


of State when he announced a series of measures designed to 
assist the development of educational broadcasting. 


He indicated that the Canadian Radio Television Commission will 
be permitted to renew those licences for a period which could be 
up to March 31, 1972. During the renewal period and with the 
assistance of the Canadian Radio Television Commission, it is 
hoped that acceptable corporate structures will be devised. 


The dilemma became that of devising a formula for an acceptable 
governmental structure for CKUA which would accommodate some form of 
provincial control. 

A hue and cry was raised throughout the province of Alberta. 


Letters from individuals and groups poured into various 


‘The Secretary of State issued a direction to the CRTC, PC 1970-492 
(SOR/70-241) dated June 4, 1970, that licences could not be issued to a 
provincial government, an agent of a provincial government, or an 
educational institution. 
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offices of both the federal and the Alberta governments, to Alberta's 
newspapers and to CKUA Radio. Historian Tony Cashman (1972:401) 
writes: "CKUA has seldom been heard by a large audience but the 
audience can be heard whenever the station was threatened. .. ." 
A typical newspaper editorial in support of the continuation 
of CKUA's licence is perhaps best illustrated by the Red Deer Advocate: 
SAVE CKUA 


The Canadian Radio Television Commission is getting plain 
unreasonable. 


Lift CKUA's licence, indeed! 


Let CRIC try. Then it will find out what an enraged province 
and public is all about. 


If ever there were a station in Canada which has tried to meet 
both the spirit and the letter of Canadian broadcasting policies 
down through the years, it is CKUA, originally the radio voice 
of the University of Alberta itself. 


If ever there were a station which has put the public interest 
firsts iteTSaACkuA; 


About the only thing wrong with it is that its signal doesn't 
reach all of Alberta—which is something the Alberta government 
ought to correct before it gets mired in cable television 
broadcasting. 


If there's a place for the CBC in Canada, then there is a place 
for CKUA in Alberta, a station which frequently has done a far 
better job in its sphere than the CBC ever has on any consistent 
basis. 


The CRTC, of course, doesn't like CKUA's licence to be held by 
Alberta Government Telephones, an arrangement which is a 
technicality because there never has seemed to be any other 
Suitable candidate to hold the licence. Now, the threat is that 
unless the licensing arrangement is "regularized," the licence 
itself will be lifted after March 31, 1972. 


Part of the CRTC's fear, of course, is that other provincial govern- 


ments (what about Quebec?) will get into the broadcasting business. 
Well, why not? If they do as good a job as CKUA has in Alberta, 
the whole country will be better off. And if, as some fear, 
provincial go-ernments turn their radio (and TV) outlets into 
propaganda organs, so what? The public is pretty discerning these 
days. It can easily boot offending politicians out of office. 


At the moment, though, it isn't politicians who are so much 
erring in Canadian broadcasting as the CRTC. It seems obvious 
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to anything but its own unrealistic concept of what broadcasting 

in Canada ought to be all about. It seems deaf to the idea that 

anyone else in the country has any ideas for better Canadian 

broadcasting. (Red Deer Advocate, June 10, 1970) 

An editorial in the Edmonton Journal (June 11, 1970) stated: 

CKUA, whose licence is held by the University of Alberta as an 

agent of the provincial government has been remarkably free of 

political influence over the years, though it may be argued 

that a new government could take a different approach. 

The groundswell of support increased. The Edmonton Journal, 
August 8, 1971, described what was becoming a visible and powerful 
interest group: 

Earlier this year, Mr. Reierson was approached by the "Silent 

Majority of Edmonton" a group claiming to speak for about 

2000 Edmontonians, who felt unanimously that CKUA is providing 

a valuable public service through its educational broadcasting. 


Since that time he has made three representations to the CRTC 
on behalf of the station. 


A period of negotiation ensued as is illustrated by the following 
excerpt from a letter (September 22, 1970) to the Honourable R. 
Reierson from Pierre Juneau: 

You are quite right in saying that we had agreed that we would 

try to think of a formula which we would then discuss with you. 

Our people have been working on this and we shall try to get 

in touch with you or your representatives as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile, the Alberta Government awaited suggestions from 
Ottawa regarding the restructuring of CKUA. The hearings of the 
CRTC, held in Winnipeg on November 10, 1970, considered the CKUA 


licence renewal application (as well as the other stations whose 


licences were in jeopardy!), \Ihile gathered in Winnipeg, it seemed 


‘The stations affected were the following: CFRC-AM, CFRC-FM, 
Kingston, Ontario, Queen's University, Department of Electrical 
Engineering; CKUA-AM, CKUA-FM, Edmonton, Alberta, University of Alberta; 
CURT-FM, Toronto, Ontario, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute; CJUS-FM, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, University of Saskatchewan. 
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expedient for those concerned to hold an informal meeting. Frank 
Foster, Secretary of the CRIC, suggested the meeting take place 
November 11, 1970. Attending the meeting was CKUA station manager, 
Jack Hagerman, CRTC Counsel, John Hylton and Frank Foster, CRTC 
Secretary (internal memo from H. D. Williamson, General Counsel, AGT, 
to L. Keatley, Director of Administration, AGT, November 18, 1970). 
Hylton had met with the other managers of the radio stations in the 
same classification as CKUA (see footnote page 72), also in jeopardy 
of losing their licences. 

The licences of all stations concerned were subsequently officially 
renewed, reaffirming Pelletier's June 19, 1970 announcement! (see 
above). The CRTC issued a Public Announcement February 4, 1971 which 
granted renewals for the period April 1, 1971 to March 31, 1971; how- 
ever the hope was expressed that "new corporate structures deemed 
acceptable by the CRTC will be devised." Just what form these "struc- 
tures" would take in Alberta was left in abeyance, pending the pro- 


vincial election which was to take place in September, 1971. 


The History of Educational Television in Alberta 


The University of Alberta Faculty of Education and the Edmonton 
Public School Board began experimental work with closed-circuit 
television for education as early as 19542 in order to determine 


whether ETV had a real value for schools. 


Ges will be recalled that the direction issued to the CRTC by the 
Secretary of State (NC PC 1972-922) was the basis for this policy which 
allowed the Commission to renew the licences of the university stations 
only UE evar Ciolen oc. aids Was inorder to give the licensees 
time to devise new "structures." 


2th October of 1954 the first television station opened in 


Edmonton, CFRN-TV, and began broadcasting. 
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In 1957 and 1958 a joint committee was formed by individuals 
from the Department of Education, the Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, the Edmonton Public School Board, the Edmonton 
Separate School Board and CFRN-TV. In 1960 a two-day conference on 
television in education was held, sponsored by the Department of 
Extension at the University of Alberta, and subsidized by the Ford 
Foundation. From that time on, interest in educational television 
grew. 

Richard A. Morton (who was then serving as Associate Director of 
Curriculum for Alberta Education) reminisced about the activity of 


the '60's (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983). 


These things rarely just come out of the blue—they evolve. 


There was a great upsurge of interest on this continent in 
educational television. It was a feeling that comes up every 
once in a while. 


Morton saw another factor as being vital to this resurgence; 


that of “Sputn ike 


It was perceived that the Soviets had got ahead of us in the 
Space program. . ..a lot of TV stations were established 
in the United States with the help of state legislatures and 
the Ford Foundation. Television made a good math or science 
teacher available to many classes at one time . . . multiple 
classrooms . . . and the spillover in Alberta manifested 
itself in an interesting way. 


Morton helped arrange a tour’ which was sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation. A visit was paid to American cities which were pioneering 
the use of educational television. 

Meanwhile, in Alberta, interest in educational television was 


growing. In Edmonton, in 1963, a decision was made to form a 
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co-operative group in order to investigate various means of bringing 
eee ] : 
television to the schools. The group comprised representatives from 
the Edmonton school systems, the University's Department of Extension 
and the Department of Education. Funds were raised to bring Jack 
McBride, an educational television consultant from Lincoln, Nebraska, 
to Edmonton. The McBride Report recommended the construction of two 
educational television stations, one in Edmonton and one in Calgary. 
This served as a starting point for planning the development of educa- 
tional television, first in the Edmonton area, then in Calgary. 
This milestone is documented in a Brief presented to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, 
February 29, 1968, on behalf of the Metropolitan Edmonton Educational 
Television Association (MEETA). 
This was the first occasion in the history of Edmonton in which 
all educational authorities; the University of Alberta, the 
Edmonton Public School System, the Edmonton Separate School 
System, the Department of Education of the Province and 
contiguous rural school systems had brought themselves together 
in common purpose. The development thus far commended itself 
to the Provincial Government and subsequently the Department 
of Education jcined this group as a partner. (Standing Committee 
on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, No. 15, February 29, 1968 at p. 498) 
This group joined together to form MEETA, becoming incorporated 
in 1966. MEETA's financial support came from twenty-eight school 
jurisdictions within its area as well as from the Alberta Department 


of Education and the University of Alberta. Immediately following 


their incorporation, a brief was prepared which made application for 


‘at this point, they called themselves the "Edmonton Area 
Television Association." They were later to jncorporate themselves 
as the "Metropolitan Edmonton Educational Television Association" 
(MEETA). 
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a licence to broadcast on a television channel. 

In the meantime, MEETA continued to carry on school broadcasting. 
They had the use of the private station, CFRN-TV, as well as the CBC 
station in Edmonton. 

Ontario and Quebec were also engaged in the same year (1966) in 
actively seeking licences for educational broadcasting. The publica- 
tion of the federal government's White Paper! on Broadcasting (1966), 
however, delayed any further progress in this regard. 

The federal "White Paper" (1966) had in fact been the federal 
government's response to this flurry of activity by Nuebec, Ontario and 
Alberta seeking licences for educational broadcasting facilities. 

One of the policies proposed in the White Paper (Chapter 9) with 
regard to educational broadcasting was the allocation of UHF (liltra 
High Frequency) channels for educational wlio This policy 
created a debate which was to be waged for many years to come. 

This policy was consistently opposed by Alberta Government's 
Department of Education. Ina brief to the Board of Broadcast 
Governors, at the "Special Hearing on Opening Up the UHF Broadcasting 
Band" by the Alberta Department of Education (October 25, 1966), the 
position was taken that VHF channels and not UHF channels were 
requested because of Alberta's geographic location with respect to 


population centres. Therefore the view was expressed that allocation 


Eine White Paper (LaMarsh, 1966) had indicated that a federal author- 
jty would, in fact, own and operate educational television facilities. 


: The reason for this policy was the scarcity of VHF channels 
which remained unallocated in the more populated urban centres. UHF 
channels were more numerous and therefore more are available. (This 
would require conversions of existing receivers.) 
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of VHF channels was more appropriate, in Alberta, since at that time 
there were still unused VHF channels available. 

At a later hearing of the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, 
Film and Assistance to the Arts, February 29, 1968, MEETA endorsed 
this view. Their brief was concluded with the following statement: 


It might be argued that, as a matter of national policy, UHF 
channels should be reserved for education. It is not our 
intention to debate this point here. What does appear clear, 
however, is that given substantial differences in television 
reception problems from region to region and province to 
province, individual applications should be considered on their 
merits. Should it become an established policy of government 

to reserve the UHF channels for education, we would contend that 


on a temporary basis at least, and until a reasonable number 
of UHF receivers are evident in the community, MEETA should 


have access to one of the VHF channels [emphasis in the original]. 
(Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Film and Assistance to the 
Arts, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 15, February 29, 
1968 at p. 499) 


At this Standing Committee hearing, | Alberta's Minister of 
Education, the Honourable Ray Reierson, made a strong plea for a 
VHF broadcasting iicence: 


We have proceeded with various types of educational television 
in Edmonton. It was our hope that we might have an on-air 
station in Edmonton to carry out the one area of experimental 
educational television that would make it complete. (Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting, Film and Assistance to the Arts, 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 15, February 29, 
1968-at p. 435) 


We attendance: From the Province of Alberta Department of Educa- 


tion were: Hon. R. Reierson, Minister of Education; Mr. R. A. Morton, 
Associate Director of Curriculum (Educational Media); Mr. Larry T. 
Shorter, Supervisor, Audio-Visual Services Branch, and Coordinator of 
the Alberta Pilot Projects for Television in Education. From the 
Calgary and Regional Educational Television Association: Mr. L. A. 
Robertson, Executive Director. From the Metropolitan Edmonton Educa- 
tional Television Association: Mr. T. D. Baker, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of MEETA, Acting Superintendent, Edmonton Public School 
Board; Mr. Henry Mamet, Member of the Board of Directors of MEETA, 
Director of the Radio and Television Committee of the University of 
Alberta; Mr. G. A. Bartley, Consulting Engineer. The chairman was 

Mr. Robert Stanbury. 
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Following these hearings, the federal regulatory agency 
responsible for broadcasting at that time (the BBG) recommended 
to the Federal Cabinet that the Metropolitan Edmonton Educational 
Television Association be granted the use of Channel Eleven (on the 
VHF band). 

It is evident from the above discussion that the Social Credit 
government was actively seeking "a broadcast presence": "The Social 
Credit people needed something very visible. They wanted a real 
presence—a broadcasting presence" (Interview, Hans Kratz, Director, 
Alberta Educational Communications Authority, May 2, 1983). In 
addition, this government was sponsoring an investigation into a 
variety of other delivery modes for educational television. In 
1966 a series of pilot projects was launched. 

The Alberta Pilot Projects for Television in 
Education (APPT), 1966-1969 

The APPT project consisted of a number of experimental projects, 
the purpose of which was to explore the use of television in various 
educational contexts. This innovative concept, unique in Canada, 
was developed in order to help determine future directions of educa- 
tional television in Alberta. The Alberta Pilot Projects on 
Television in Education 1966-1969 were described in the February 29, 
1968 brief of the Department of Education, Province of Alberta to 
the Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the 
Arts: 

The Department is at present supervising and co-ordinating a 


series of pilot projects under the title The Alberta Pilot 
Projects for Television in Education. le speak of "television 
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education" rather than "educational television" because we 

recognize that there are many educational uses of TV other 

than the broadcast of programs or lessons. We are trying out 

television in many forms, in a number of locations and under a 

variety of conditions. Only by working with television in 

several contexts: broadcast, microwave, intra-school, and 

Single room closed circuit, do we believe we will be able to 

assess properly the effective applications of television to 

education. To this end, our department is sharing more than 

50 per cent of the costs of some $800,000 worth of television 

projects this year. (Standing Committee on Broadcasting, 

Films and Assistance to the Arts, Minutes of Proceedings and 

Evidence, No. 15, February 29, 1968 at p. 486) 

WhesAPPiT haawcome about FOr a variety or reasons. “First, the 
above mentioned study commissioned by the provincial governments, 
culminated in the McBride Report (1964), had recommended the construc- 
tion of two educational television stations, one in Edmonton and one 
ine calgary. 

During the period 1966 to 1969, firstly MEETA, and then CARET 
(Calgary and Regional Educational Television) were developed as non- 
profit companies, financed by their member organizations with each 
receiving about fifty percent of its revenue from the provincial 
government. These projects spawned a variety of experiments which took 
place at all levels of complexity, ranging from broadcast studios 
to small, single classroom closed-circuit projects. 

Secondly, as Associate Director of Curriculum and Supervisor of 
School Broadcasts for the provincial Department of Education (1954-1964), 
R. A. Morton had already been closely involved with experimental pro- 
gramming with the CBC, then later with CFRN. But pressures for a 
provincial system of educational broadcasting were beginning to mount: 

There were pressures on Government to use this medium for 

educational purposes. . . . 1 took a more rational civil 


servant approach. Let's not jump into it, let's study it. 
In the early '60's after the government had funded various 
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research studies (e.g., McBride study) which contributed to 
building up the momentum. . . . I remember getting an idea 
like a light bulb. I submitted a one page proposal in the 
Spirit. Ot let Ss try various experiments, to the Director ot 
Curriculum. 


This is where the Pilot Projects came from . 


The idea was that we can't get an educational station but maybe 
we can work with the CBC (or whatever) in order to get time on a 
station so that we can do educational programming and try them 
out in broadcast modes. Just at that time the CBC was thinking 
about launching a French language channel in Edmonton. We 
wanted some use of it. They granted us three years for our 
pilots projects..... . Tne other <3... 2500 megahertz on a point 
to point basis. . . . The ability to send four channels at a 
time. . . . We set up two projects, one in Calgary at SAIT . 
beamed to twenty-six schools. AGT underwrote it. 


We were looking at different broadcast modes. . . . We were 
also looking at the video tape recording and distribution of 
videotapes. 


I hired Larry Shorter to be the Pilot Project Director in 
19672... . (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983) 


Alan Robertson described the Pilot Projects as follows: 


There were ]ittle mushrooms of projects popping up all over the 
place. Dick was concerned lest there be a lack of co-ordination 
and even an exchange of information. He could see that from 
where he was sitting in government, his role was keeping him 

too much involved with the overall picture to be able to spend 
too much time on any one of these projects, so he got 

permission from the Minister to appoint a co-ordinator for 

the Alberta Pilot Projects in Television in Education. That 
co-ordinator was Larry Shorter, whom he had met as members of 
the CMEC sub-committee. (Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 


The provincial groups worked closely together: 

Dick Morton had regular meetings with each little project that 
was starting at that time. There were two major ones: CARET 
and MEETA, both about at the same stage of historical develop- 
ment. (Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 

Third, an advisory committee to the Minister, which was 


created concurrently with the APPT (1966), played an important 


role in its development. The advisory committee had been formed as a 
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result of a brief presented to Government by "The Edmonton Area 
Television Association" (prior to its incorporation as MEETA). The 
Department of Education, through its representative R. A. Morton, 
endorsed the brief, in principle, agreeing that "the pattern of 
administration and development of educational television in Alberta 
should take into account both province wide concerns as well as local 
and regional initiatives" (untitled document, undated). Morton, 
therefore, recommended the development of a "provincial pattern" 

or "framework": 

While the brief has implications beyond strictly local develop- 

ments of educational television in Calgary and Edmonton, no 

overall provincial pattern of responsibility is stated. It 
would seem necessary that if television is to be used at all 
levels of education for the benefit of the people of Alberta, 
as a whole, that the Government of Alberta provide a general 
provincial framework in which local or regional projects will 
have a place. (Untitled document, undated). 

Thus the formation of a provincial television board or committee 
was recommended. The function of the committee was envisaged as 
follows: 

To conduct studies and provide information to the Provincial 

Government . . . concerning the development and utilization 

of television facilities by education. The Board would also 

have the authority to regulate and control local educational 

television and make recommendations to the Provincial 

Government concerning support for local educational television 

projects. The Board through its regulatory function should be 

able to effect exchanges of programs among centres as well as 
avoid overlapping of services, and generally work toward the 
efficient use of facilities and programs throughout the 
province. (Untitled document, undated) 

This is how the Minister of Education, the Honourable R. Reierson, 
came to appoint an “advisory committee on television in education" 
which served as an advisory group to the pilot projects. Reierson 


described the committee: 
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At present we have an advisory committee to the pilot project— 
a committee which is designated as the Minister's advisory 
committee—and on this committee the major educational interests 
of Alberta are represented; the Alberta Teachers' Association, 
the Alberta Trustees' Association, and so on. There is some 
indication that a province-wide educational television 
association might be a logical outcome of this whole process. 
The role of the Department of Education, then, thinking of it 

in this particular way, would be one of support, of co-ordination 
and of supplying a certain amount of expertise. It is possible 
that we would have to provide more leadership and assistance 

to the non-urban areas where these resources are scattered and, 
indeed, the need is probably great there. (Standing Committee 
on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, No. 15, February 29, 1968 at p. 439) 


As Reierson had predicted, this committee was to play an important 


role in the shape of things to come. 


The progress of the Pilot Projects was described in an "Alberta 
Provincial Report to the Council for School Broadcasting in the 
English Language" (1967-68): 


The Alberta Pilot Projects involve separate pilot programs in 

a variety of situations. It is anticipated that evaluations of 
these pilot programs will yield guidelines for a Provincial ETV 
policy after June 1970. 


CARET - (Calgary and Regional Educational Television) a non- 
profit company of which the Department of Education is 
a member, consists of a 4 channel, 2500 MHz system 
broadcasting to, and producing for, 24 Calgary Elementary 
and Junior high schools. First broadcast was in May 
1968. Studios are located in the Southern Alberta 
Institute of Technology. Future plans will likely 
involve feed to a local CATV system. 


MEETA - (The Metropolitan Edmonton Educational Television 
Association) a non-profit company of which the Department 
is a member. MEETA will go on air in early 1970 as 
Canada's first community EIV station. Forty hours per 
week of programming will be transmitted on Channel 11, 
reaching an audience of 500,000 within a 60 mile radius 
of Edmonton. APPT completed negotiations with the CBC 
for this service and has contracted three years of air 
time, including prime evening hours, for MEETA. 
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Dubbing Project - APPT is presently constructing video tape 
dubbing facilities for joint use among its pilot 
projects and for open access by all the schools of the 
province. Presently there are some 85 VTR's being used 
in Alberta schools. Alberta is regarded as the pioneer 
of this concept in Canada. 


COMET - (County of Mountain View Educational Television) a county 
program which the Department subsidizes, consists of a 
one channel 2500 MHz system broadcasting to seven schools 
in Didsbury, Carstairs, Olds, Cremona and Sundre. 
Production and broadcasting facilities opened in 
September 1968 and are located in the county offices 
at Didsbury. 


SAETVA - (The Southern Alberta Educational Television Association) 
a non-profit consortium of 24 educational authorities 
in Southern Alberta. The Association is presently 
circulating 6 video tape recorder-playback "packaaes" 
among its schools in a unique project. 

Grande Prairie was the last Pilot Project to come on stream. It 
was described by Robertson (Interview, Alan Robertson, April 2, 1983) 
as "an experiment in cablecasting wherein two schools were coupled 
together with a television camera monitoring the effects of TV in the 
classroom." 

The Pilot Projects had been set up as a means of experimentation 
in order to determine the pattern which would be deemed most suitable 
for education in Alberta. Each project was set up differently and 
operated independently in order to obtain a diversity of both content 
and mode of delivery. Alberta's Minister of Education, the Honourable 
Ray Reierson described the philosophy of his government in setting up 
the projects: 

The initiative for educational television in Alberta came from 

local administration or groups of local administrations. In 

each case the formation of the associations as a rather loose 

grouping of representatives of the school systems and universities, 

together with representatives of the Department of Education . 


have set something of a precedent so far as this type of 
educational organization is concerned. 
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Our Department has really been assisting local people to take 
advantage of their own initiative. 


As far as we are concerned, there may be a temptation to 
operate a centralized studio and produce proarams for schools 
in all parts of Alberta, but at the moment we do not think 
education works very well that way. Certainly the trend in 

Our province at least is to give greater autonomy—this is also 
true in matters of curriculum. 


The point is that we cannot yet say what the ultimate pattern 

of educational broadcasting will be in Alberta or, more properly, 

what the ultimate pattern of educational television will be, 

whether it be broadcasting or not. If we could do this, then 
there would be no need for our pilot study. However, we have 
made certain assumptions which we are testing. One hypothesis 

is that at least in the metropolitan areas of Edmonton and 

Calgary development can proceed best by means of the various 

educational authorities working together through autonomous 

entities. (Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films and 

Assistance to the Arts, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 

No. 15, February 29, 1968, at pp. 438-439) 

The shape of things to come was ultimately determined by a number 
of interacting and unforeseen circumstances which caused the "pattern" 
to deviate from that envisaged by the Social Credit government. The 
ultimate structures which evolved grew out of a completely different 
philosophical and ideological base as will become evident in later 
chapters. 

In June, 1969 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation applied for 
a licence to carry on a new television broadcasting undertaking in 
Edmonton, with French language CBC programs and educational television 
programs on Channel 11 (VHF). 

At the CRTC hearings held in Montreal various groups made 
representation concerning this matter. Among these groups were the 


Alberta Government's Department of Education, and the Metropolitan 


Edmonton Educational Television Association (MEETA). 
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The CBC's application was approved August 1, 1969, | and a licence 
granted for three years. At the time of the application, in order to 
make it possible for provinces to have access to educational broad- 
casting facilities, the federal government insisted that all licences 
be held by their "agent." CBC acted as the federal government's 
"agent" (pursuant to Section 39(2) of the Broadcasting Act), pro- 
viding facilities to provinces wishing to take advantage of this 
Opportunity. Alberta and Ontario were quick to respond. 

After the approval of the licence for the Edmonton station, MEETA 
and CBC formed an agreement whereby MEETA would use the CBC facilities 
for a specified number of hours per week to broadcast English language 
educational programs and the CBC would retain the licence and remain 
responsible for all programming, of which the educational programs 
formed a part.< 

These cooperative school broadcasts were made possible by an 
agreement between the Council of Ministers of Education, Canada and 


the CBC whereby a federal agency—the CBC—provided the production and 


laws approval of the CBC's licence for the use of Channel 11 in 
Edmonton for educational programs anticipated the new federal policy 
position later stated by Secretary of State Gérard Pelletier, November 
5, 1969 (discussed in Chapter 4). In his statement the Secretary of 
State announced the government's decision not to proceed with the 
development of the Canadian Educational Broadcasting Agency, and the 
government's intent to set aside at least one cable channel for educa- 
tional programming. The announcement also stated the government's 
decision to continue its policy of not granting broadcasting licences 
to provincial governments or their agents. 


“school broadcasts produced in co-operation with CBC had formed 
an essential part of education in Alberta: "From the early 1960's with 
the cooperation of the CBC one half-hour television program per school 
day had been broadcast, two of which each week originate in Alberta 
under the School Broadcast Section" (R. A. Morton, "Alberta Educational 
Communication Corporation Prospectus," September, 1973, p. 2). 
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broadcast facilities, and the provincial departments of education the 
program content. Some programs were organized provincially, some 
regionally and some nationally. The agreement further provided that 
at the end of the three year period, "the station become an integral 


" ‘erte 


part of the French language television network of the CBC" 
public announcement, Ottawa, August 1, 1969). 

Although the federal cabinet had previously recommended that only 
UHF frequencies be made available for transmitters dedicated to 
educational broadcasting, the MEETA agreement with CBC for the sharing 
of Channel 11 was an exception. 

MEETA went "on-air" on Channel 11 in early 1970 as Canada's first 
community ETV station, leasing forty hours each week on Channel 11 for 
broadcasting educational programs. 

A few months later, a similar arrangement was negotiated in 
Ontario. January 30, 1970 the CRTC issued a public announcement. 

The CBC had been licensed to carry on a new television broadcasting 
undertaking at Toronto, Ontario, "to provide a transmission facility 
for educational programs under provincial authority. The undertaking 
would operate on Channel 19 [on the UHF band]." 

The conditions of licence specified that the facility could be 
used for broadcasting only the type of programming ee 


] 
When the licence expired three years later, it became CBXFT, 
licensed to the CBC as a French language public station. The Alberta 


Educational Communications Authority, in existence by that time, arranged 


Similar agreements with other private television stations. 


2 The type of programming specified here, it will be recalled 
from the discussion at the end of Chapter 4, was reiterated as the 
definition of educational programming in the federal directions which 
were to follow:, OC PC 1970-459 and OC PC 1972-1569. 
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1. programming designed to be presented in such a context 
as to provide a continuity of learning opportunity, aimed 
at the acquisition or improvement of knowledge or the 
enlargement of understanding of members of the audience 
to whom such programming is directed, and under circumstances 
such that the acquisition or improvement of such knowledge 
or the enlargement of such understanding is subject to 
Supervision or assessment by the provincial authority by 
any appropriate means; 


2. programing providing information on the available courses 
of instruction, or involving the broadcasting of special 
educational events within the educational system. 

The intention of the above provision is to ensure that such 

programming, taken as a whole, shall be designed to furnish 

educational opportunities and shall be distinctly different 
from general broadcasting available on the public or private 
channels. 

Reasons: The programming, as proposed in the application, is 

in compliance with the above definition, which is set out in 

the agreement reached between the Secretary of State and the 

Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, as announced on 

December 3, 1969. (CRTC Public Announcement, January 20, 1970) 

Ac this point, it 1s important to note that throughout the 
constitutional discussions on the subject of educational broadcasting, 
the central issue was not so much whether to allow provinces to 
proceed with broadcasting, under their constitutional mandate in the 
field of education, but exactly what type of broadcasting constitutes 
education. 

As the reader will recall from the discussion in the preceding 
chapter, the narrow definition of educational broadcasting which had 
been proposed with Bill C179 had been seen as being too restrictive 
by many. 

The Federal Government had responded to these dissenting views 


following the withdrawal of Bill C179, with a statement of its new 


policy position on November 5, 1969 (Gérard Pelletier's Public 
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Statement, discussed in the preceding chapter) and the broader 
definition of educational programming negotiated by the Council of 
Ministers of Education, Canada and the Secretary of State. 

Atkey, it will be recalled, held that the new definition was 
more in accordance with the provinces! exclusive constitutional juris- 
diction in the field of education, citing the following reasons: 

The provinces require the utmost in flexibility in attempting 

to carry out their responsibilities in this field. As long as 

they are each given a viable "broadcasting framework" by the 

federal government . . . within which they can freely determine 
educational and pedagogical broadcasting priorities according 

to the particular and distinct needs of their residents. 

(Atkey, 1970:230) 

mis tederal policy didvin tract allow the ‘'Tlexibility™ of 
which Atkey speaks, to occur. Individual provinces worked out individual 
solutions to their own unique situations. 

Because the federal legislation made it necessary for provincial 
"authorities" to be in place in order to negotiate with federal 
authorities for access to educational broadcasting facilities, both 
Ontario and Alberta set up such "authorities." Bill 43, entitled the 
Ontario Educational Communications Authority Act, was introduced in 
the Ontario Legislature by the then Minister of Education, the Honour- 


able Wititam Davis, March 19, 19707 This bill set up the Ontario 


authority. Alberta followed a few weeks later. 


The Alberta Solution 


In Alberta, on the recommendation of the Minister of Education 
(the Honourable Robert C. Clarke) and the approval of Cabinet, an 
Order-in-Council (OC 217-70) signed by the Lieutenant Governor 


February 9, 1970 designated the Minister of Education as the provincial 
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authority to enter into agreements for educational broadcasting: 


1. The Minister of Education be and is hereby authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the Government of Canada, or 
its designee, to obtain use of educational facilities 
and/or making the facilities available to educational 
television authorities in Alberta 


and 


2. The Minister of Education be and is hereby authorized to 
enter into an agreement with educational television 
authorities in Alberta for the purpose of making available 
to them facilities for broadcasting educational programs. 


OC 217/270 provided authorization only to enter into agreement 
with (1) the Government of Canada (or its designee) and (2) educational 
television authorities in Alberta. In order to facilitate the function 
(of "entering into agreements . . .") a Departmental (Education) 
Ministerial Order was issued, August 1, 1970 by the Minister of 
Education, the Honourable R. C. Clarke, to establish the first 
"Alberta Educational Communications Authority." The document stated: 

Whereas 0.C. 217/70 has authorized the Minister of Education 

to enter into agreements with the Government of Canada or its 

designee and with educational television authorities in Alberta 

for the purpose of making available to them facilities for 
broadcasting educational programs. 


and 


Whereas it is deemed desirable that the Minister of Education 
have access to a group of advisors in connection with the above 
agreements. 


and 


Whereas there are other matters related to the field of communica- 
tions, including television, which from time will require the 
framing of statements of policy, the conduct of negotiations, 

the making of regulations and the setting of guidelines as all 

of these relate to education within the Province of Alberta. 


Therefore, it is directed on the authority of the Honourable 
Minister of Education that a body be established to be known as 
the Alberta Educational Communications Authority. 
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1. The Alberta Educational Communications Authority shall 
include 10 to 15 members, who will serve at the pleasure 
of the Minister of Education. 


(a) Five of these shall be from the staff of the Department 
of Education 

(b) One of these shall represent the Alberta Teachers' 
Association 

(c) One of these shall represent the Alberta School Trustees 
Association 

(d) One of these shall represent the Universities 

(e) One of these shall represent the Educational Planning 
Commission 

(f) Two of these shall represent the broadcasting industry 
in Alberta 

(g) The remainder to be appointed at large 


2. The chairman of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority shall be the Deputy Minister of Education who 
will be one of the five representatives from the Department 
of Education. 

3. The Secretary of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority shall be the Director of Communications for the 
Department of Education who will be one of the five 
representatives from the Department of Education . 

Structures were now in place to create the "visible broadcast 

presence" alluded to in an earlier section of this chapter (page 78). 
The problem remained, however, how to put flesh on the skeletal 
framework which had been created? 

In order to give form and shape to policy and planning for the 

future, the Minister of Education, the Honourable R. C. Clarke, set 


up the Commission on Educational Planning. It was officially estab- 


lished by Order in Council 1126/69 in June 1969. 


The Commission on Educational Planning 


The Commission on Educational Planning was headed by Dr. “. H. 
Worth (then the Vice-President, Planning and Development, at the 


University of Alberta). The Commission's mandate was broad, its terms 
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of reference numerous. The first was stated as being the following: 
The Commission shall enquire into current social and economic 
trends within the province to determine the nature of Alberta 
society during the next two decades. (Worth, 1972:304) 

Genesis of the Corporation 
Dr. Worth described the genesis of the Commission as being 


within the political system: 


. in the late 60s the Social Credit government began to run 
scared and needed to take initiative to show they were still in 


tune with the times. . . . The "Kitchen Cabinet" [Cabinet 
Planning and Priorities Committee], four or five advisors to 
Ernest Manning and Harry Strom .. . Bob Clarke, Minister of 


Education at the time, John Barr, executive assistant and part 

of the "kitchen cabinet." I had an opportunity to work with 

Tim Byrne [Deputy Minister of Education, at the time] on the 

Statement Harry Strom [Premier] made in the legislature con- 

cerning the formation of the Commission, and to shape its terms 

of reference. . . . they asked me about heading up the Commission. 

I took a leave of absence from my position as Vice-President, 

coming to head up the Commission, which came into being July 1, 

1969. (Interview, Worth, March 17, 1983) 

But the political climate was changing in Alberta and before 
long there would be a provincial election which would change the 
course of Alberta history. 

The extensive work of the Commission on Educational Planning 
and its task forces was still in progress when the government 
changed in 1971. The Commission's report, "A Choice of Futures," 
more commonly referred to as "The Worth Report" was presented to 


the Cabinet Committee on Education of the new government, June 16, 


1972. How it was dealt with is discussed in the next section. 
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A New Government—A New Approach 


Early in September, 1971, the Progressive Conservatives swept 
into power. Almost immediately it became evident that the old order 
was gone and would be replaced by an entirely new approach to adminis- 
tration. Very soon after the change in government, the Department of 
Education was split into two parts. The Honourable Lou Hyndman had 
already been designated as Minister of Education. | The Honourable 
James Foster became the first Minister of the newly created Department 


of Advanced Education. 


CKUA: The Ever Present Problem 


In Morton's words, "The ever present problem in Alberta was 


CKUA and what do you do with CKUA" (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983). 


The new government inherited this "ever present problem" and, since 
CKUA's licence was up for renewal March 31, 1972, it was faced with 
having to deal with this problem almost immediately. 

In a letter to Mr. Larry Shorter, then the Director of the 
Educational Communications Branch (dated October 13, 1971), The 
Honourable L. D. Hyndman, Minister of Education, writes: 


Further to our previous discussions and your memo to me on this 
matter, I expect that the Cabinet will today decide to have 
Mr. Getty, the Minister of Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs 


"The Department of Advanced Education was established by an Order 
in Council, September 10, 1971 (although the legislation was not 
passed until the following year). Dr. Earle Hawkesworth, formerly the 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Education under the Social Credit govern- 
ment was made Deputy Minister of Education. Dr. Walter Worth was 
invited to serve as Deputy Minister of Advanced Education, following 
a brief period in which Dr. R. Rees served in this post. 
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ask the federal government for a one or two year extension of 
the March 31, 1972, broadcasting license deadline of CKUA. 


As a government we hope to obtain some extra time to fully 
consider the present status and future potentiality of CKUA. 

We will not be able to do this in a definitive way before 

Maven oie 197 2n 

Before deciding on the manner in which the federal government 
Should be approached to enter into arrangements to continue the 
life of CKUA, the Cabinet will have to be convinced that CKUA 
is worth continuing as a broadcasting entity. 

If it is decided that CKUA will continue I expect that the 
government may well put up a tough battle and take a hard line 
with the federal government, much the same as Quebec has done in 
respect of its attempts to set up broadcast facilities. 


I would appreciate any and all comments you might have on the 
above. 


A few weeks later, Secretary of State Gérard Pelletier visited 
Edmonton (November 19, 1971) in order to discuss a variety of subjects, 
among them the problem of CKUA. A few days later, key Ministers of 
the newly elected government indicated they would be prepared to fight 
to save CKUA. 

November 23, 1971, the Honourable Lou Hyndman, Minister of 
Education, submitted a "Request for a Cabinet Decision," marked "high 
priority." The decision he requested was "as to whether the govern- 
ment endorses the continued existence of CKUA after March 31, 1972." 

A formal Ministerial Recommendation endorsing CKUA's continued 
existence, was issued almost immediately. 

An illustration of the government's position and "determination 
to keep CKUA in operation" is provided by excerpts from a letter 
written November 30, 1971 by the new Minister of Intergovernmental 
Affairs, The Honourable Donald R. Getty to the Premier, The 


Honourable Peter Lougheed. In the letter Getty describes his 
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perception of the outcome of the November 19 meeting with Pelletier: 


The extension of the license for CKUA now appears to be only a 
formality. While Ottawa first appeared to be fairly rigid on 
this matter .. . Their confrontation with Quebec has caused 
them to soften appreciably. The Federal Cabinet will be 
announcing shortly a much broader definition for educational 
broadcasting and I think CKUA will have no trouble in fitting 
this definition. We will now apply directly to the CRTC for an 
extension of CKUA's licence and confirming that we are preparing 
to work out an arrangement for a permanent renewal of their 
licence. I advised Mr. Pelletier that we were determined to 
keep CKUA in operation and that we were also determined to have 
no lesser rights in the area of communication in our Province 
than those established by any other Province in Canada. I 
mentioned that we were aware of the Quebec situation and keeping 
in contact with them about it. 


I think we should give serious consideration to establishing an 
agency (independent??) to which CKUA would report. 


Getty's reasons for suggesting the establishment of such an 
"independent" agency following his discussion with the Secretary of 
State were no doubt due to the federal government's position 
articulated by Pelletier that in order to hold licences and operate 
broadcast undertakings, provincial governments were required to set 
up organizational structures which would be deemed "independent" by 
the federal government. The CRTC would not renew CKUA's broadcast 
licence if the University of Alberta continued to hold the licence 
(AGT, an agency of the provincial government, continued to own and 
operate it). 

The problem became one of devising a corporation which would have 
a significant degree of independence from government to make it possible 


to hold a broadcast licence for cKUA. | 


lin the meantime, the Secretary of State issued a direction to the 
CRTC (PC 1971-2857; SOR/71-677) dated December 23, 1971, which amended 
PC 1970-992 (SOR/70-241) dated June 4, 1970. It will be recalled that 
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The Genesis of the Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority 


The Advisory Committee to the 


Minister of Education 

It will be recalled from the discussion earlier in this chapter, 
that both an Advisory Committee to the Minister and the Commission on 
Educational Planning had been set up in the Social Credit years to 
study future educational needs in the province. Both continued to 
function after the change in government. 

Earlier in this chapter mention was made of two documents 
issued by the Social Credit Government: First, the Order in 
Council (OC 217/70, February 9, 1970 persuant to Section 6 of the 
Department of Education Act 1970) which designated the Minister of 
Education as the provincial authority. The Order in Council 
authorized the Minister to enter into agreements with the federal 


] 


authorities and "educational television authorities in Alberta for 


the purpose of making available to them facilities for broadcasting 


educational programs." 


the latter was a direction to the Commission that licences could not be 
issued to a provincial government, its agent, or an educational institu- 
tion. The new direction to the Commission permitted renewal of licences 
for university stations to March 31, 1972 which was made public ina 
CRTC decision February 4, 1971. The new direction granted licence 
renewals not only to CKUA, but to the other stations which did not 
comply with the direction (discussed in a previous section of this 
chapter, pages 72-73). Eighteen months later, a subsequent CRTC 
announcement (February 28, 1972) renewed the licences of these stations 
nO thesberiodsot Api leh. 1 %72eto March 3i.. 19745 


es is important to note here that these "educational television 
authorities," at the time, referred to MEETA and CARET. The Alberta 
Educational Communications Authority, the object of this case study, 
was not as yet fully functioning. 
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The second document was the Ministerial Order (August 1, 1970) 
which established the first "Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority," which at that time consisted the Minister of Education 
and an Advisory Board to the Minister (described in the preceding 
section). 

These two documents are illustrative of the Social Credit 
Government's plans to establish an "Authority" advised by a representa- 
tive Committee, which would deal with the federal government in making 
facilities available for educational broadcasting in Alberta. 

Hans Kratz (Director of the AECA) explained what happened when 
the new government took over (Interview, April 25, 1983). 

The PC's inherited it . . . it was the So-Creds that wanted an 

Authority . . . and the whole idea of a Committee came in with 

the So-Creds. . . . This Committee was already in existence 

with the So-Creds. The only thing that happened was that there 

were some changes especially ministerial and deputy ministers 

. and so some directions changed. 

Shortly after taking power, the new government issued a 
Ministerial Order (undated) which established the Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority. It combined the two documents (cited above) 
and stated the following: "O/C 217-70, plus Ministerial Order dated 
August 1/70, pursuant to Section 6 of the Department of Education Act, 
1970." Further the Ministerial Order (undated) reaffirmed the Minister 


as being the actual "Authority" with an Advisory Board: 


aces Kratz, Director, AECA, described the function of the Advisory 
Board (Interview, April 29, 1983): "That Advisory Committee's main 
function was, what are we going to do with this MEETA thing, this 
GARETechinds eGKUAYThingsethe Athabascasthing:. a . 9 Kratzecontirmed 
the fact that this Committee had evolved from the advisory committee 
to the APPT (discussed in an earlier section of this chapter). 
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To advise the Minister of Education on the regulation, 
coordination and development of educational broadcasting 
within the Province of Alberta. To assist the Minister 
in federal and inter-provincial negotiations concerning 
educational broadcasting. 


The committee's mandate was specified as not one of making 
decisions but one of making "recommendations to the Minister who is 
the actual authority." 

The Ministerial Order (undated) went on to specify that the 


committee was to comprise the following members. | 


Hon. Lou Hyndman, Minister of Education 

Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth, Deputy Minister 

L. Shorter, Director of Communications, Department of Education 

R. A. Morton, Assoc. Director of Curriculum, Department of 
Education 

C. D. Ledgerwood, Regional Office Coordinator, Dept. of 
Education, Athabasca 

F. Jorgenson, President, SAIT, Calgary 

R. S. Wolsey, Principal, ATA, Morin 

W. J. Bagnall, Reeve, ASTA, Dogpound 

Dr. W. Beckel, Vice Pres., U of Lethbridge 

Dr. W. Worth, Deputy Minister of Advanced Education 

G. Kidd, Program Director, CFRN, Edmonton 

DemCahrnsS broadcast Comsiirtant. al dary 

Mrs. C. Bateman, Housewife, Red Cross, Calg. 

Mrs. P. Jones, Home Economist, U of A. 

Mr. A. C. Gibbard, Staff Engineer - Planning, AGT 


The Honourable Lou Hyndman explained the genesis of this 
committee (Interview, April 14, 1983). 


We had a kaleidoscope of assorted audiovisual educational 
entities around the province at that time, Edmonton and Calgary, 
a number of other very imaginative, at various stages (like 
MEETA) which all developed and had taken initiatives... 

The question of where they fitted in and how to maintain the 
desirable diversity of the situation, while at the same time 


Me will be recalled that the previously mentioned Ministerial 
Order (August 1, 1970) had designated the Chairman as being the 
Deputy Minister of Education and the Secretary as being the Director 
of Communications, Alberta Education. Thus Dr. E. kK. Hawkesworth 
and Larry Shorter, respectively, came to occupy these positions. 
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giving continuity of service and giving them the benefit 
of something province wide. . . . That was the genesis of 
this committee. Let's get everybody who has been involved, 
knowledgeable about the existing entities . . . we don't 
want them all lined up against the concept. Let's see if we 
can get them supporting it. Let's get them feeling it is a 
yehicle that can be helpful in fulfilling their aspirations. 
That's why we put on the people [see list] . . . and others 
. . we wanted some thoughtful amateurs . . . The Cabinet 
had said to the two of us (Jim Foster and myself) will you 
proceeds... 


An Order in Council set up the committee and then the Ministerial 
Order of Jim's [Foster] and mine set up the actual names after 
consultation with Cabinet to try to bring together all those 

who either had or might have an interest in the thing. 

It [the committee] was set up for the purpose of bringing them 
together. 


The Advisory Committee was only to function for about six months. 
It sponsored a study of educational communications and made recommen- 
dations to Cabinet which contained a proposal for a corporation 
which would co-ordinate and centralize provincial educational 
communications. The recommendations were very similar to those of 
the Commission on Educational Planning| contained in "A Choice of 


Future" (more commonly known as the "!Jorth Report") which was 


Tne recommendations of both committees were very similar. One 
can speculate that this is due to the fact that some of the same 
people either served on both or were involved in both committees. 

The most obvious illustration of this is that both Shorter and Morton 
served on the AECA Advisory Committee (see list of members comprising 
the Committee). In the discussion of the Worth Commission to follow 
it will become evident that Shorter had an important role to play in 
that Commission and the implementation of its report. In Shorter's 
Own words: '"There was a cross fertilization in the various 
committees" (Interview, Shorter, April 12, 1983). 


Morton recalled how he and Shorter went through an intensive 
brainstorming session prior to the recommendations of the two 
committees: "When we were faced with the new government, Larry Shorter 
and I spent an entire day at a motel near the airport. Out of that 
came the outline which is not quite Access, but almost. ‘ 
(Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983). 
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published about the same time that the AECA Advisory Committee 
presented its recommendations to Cabinet (June, 1972). Among its 
major recommendations was the establishment of a province-wide 
delivery system for educational broadcasting services—the concept 


ORM ACCESS 


The Commission on Educational 
Planning: Revisited 


The Commission on Educational Planning had been established 
during the last year of the Social Credit government's administration. 
One of the characteristics of that government's approach was their 
emphasis on decentralization and regional and local needs. The 
Alberta Pilot Projects for Television in Education were illustrative 
of this approach whereby various regional projects explored the use 
of television in various forms and in different contexts which were 
adapted to the needs of each region. 

Morton described the more centralized stance of the new 
government (Interview, March 18, 1983): 

When the new government came in the attitude was: "let's take 

a more global approach. Why should we put half our money in 

CARET and half in MEETA?" When the government changed the 

Worth Commission was still in place. Out of that came the 

idea of setting up a Commission somewhat similar to Ontario's. 

The Conservative government in Ontario had already gone that 

way. (I had kept track through my interprovincial contacts, 

of what was happening in Ontario. ) 

The Commission remained hard at work during the transitional 
period and beyond, surviving the change in governments. Dr. Worth 
Shared his perceptions of how it was that the Commission and its 


Subsequent report managed to survive: 


The repert came out one year after the So-Creds were out of 
power. . . . The new government had to make a decision as to 
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what to do with this. They were persuaded it was apolitical, 
or at least not so closely identified with the So-Creds that 
it couldn't stand on its own. . . . due to some back room 
lobbying Michael O'Byrne, a close friend of Lougheed's . 

and on the Commission . 


Mike's observations about the Commission and about what it was 
doing were very influential in persuading Lougheed . .. that 
people on the Commission were not affiliated politically. 
(Interview, March 17, 1983) 


Shorter served as special consultant to the Worth Commission. He 
had been seconded from the Department of Education by Dr. Worth to act 
as chief consultant to Dr. Worth on "all matters concerning educational 
technology" (Interview, Shorter, April 12, 1983). Dr. Worth, himself, 
gave Shorter the credit for eventual drafting and writing of most of 
the material pertaining to this topic in the "Worth Report" (Interview, 
NO@iuhisel ann! seal GSS) 

Shorter, it will be recalled from the earlier discussion, had been 
functioning as Co-ordinator for the Alberta Pilot Projects for Tele- 
vision in Education (from 1966 to 1969). At the time of his appoint- 
ment to the Worth Commission he was on leave from the Department of 
Education. Dr. Worth saw Shorter as being a "key actor" both in the 
Commission and subsequently in the implementation of its recommendations: 

Larry Shorter really was the key actor—he had input into the 

Worth Report in three ways. Firstly, he served as a consultant 

to the Commission and was largely responsible for generating 

the ideas of the ACCESS network. Those were then discussed by 

our Commission Board and eventually we decided to incorporate them 

into our Report. The genesis of those ideas came from Larry. 

Once the Report was done, the second reason he was important . 

after I moved to the Department of Advanced Education as Deputy 

Minister, we hired Larry and brought him over from Alberta 

Education in 1972. We made him Director of Communications. He 

was then in a position to provide leadership within the depart- 


ment and advice as to how we might go about implementing the 
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The third reason he became important was that he was the 
founding president. That was a Cabinet appointment made on 
the joint recommendation of Hyndman and Foster. That 
recommendation was engineered primarily by me with the 
Support of Earle Hawkesworth, who was then the Deputy 
Minister of Education, because both of us felt he had a 
concept of what ACCESS should become or would become and felt 
he was the right man for the job. He had an opportunity that 
paralleled the opportunity I had—to do the Report and then 
come into government and be instrumental in its implementation. 

. . Larry had an opportunity to move into a key position 
that enabled him to influence the development of the ACCESS 
network. (Interview, Worth, March 17, 1983) 


Dr. Reno Bosetti's perception corroborated \lorth's: "The Worth 
Report is where the germs of ACCESS were sown . . . Springing from 
the loins of Wally Worth and Larry Shorter" (Interview, Bosetti, 
March 16, 1983). 

Shorter provided some additional background information and some 
insights into the reasons for the survival of the ACCESS concept: 


I sold the idea of an ACCESS to Bob Clarke. It was approved 

in principle and I was named "President Pro Tem" of an 
organization to be established to do continuing childhood 
educational service and the So-Creds included that as an 
election plank in their 1971 election program. They talked 
about "ACCESS services" . . . We had the whole plan put together 
for an ACCESS. . . . Then the So-Creds lost the election. When 
the new Government came in we proceeded to show them all the 
plans we had. . . . They said why don't we turn it over to the 
Worth Commission to study it as a feasibility item, so the whole 
plan was turned over to the Worth Commission for study. 
(Interview, Shorter, April 12, 1983) 


Thus it was that one of the major recommendations of the llorth 
Report, the concept of ACCESS, was envisaged as a semi-independent 
network which would deliver education to every community in the 


province, as part of an "Alberta header a 


‘The concept of the Alberta Academy was another major recommenda- 
tion of the Worth Report. It was an attempt to offer a solution to the 
problem of entrance requirements for higher education. The Alberta 
Academy proposal was eventually rejected. 
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The marketing of the Report was in Worth's opinion another reason 


the Report survived. The Worth Report took on a rhigh protale” 


receiving a great deal of publicity in a sophisticated advertising 
campaign described by Worth: 


Two people were influential in advising me as to how to proceed. 
One was Larry Shorter (the other was Jim Vincent). . . . He and 
Larry got the idea that they had to do something different with 
the marketing. We got Tony Anselmo (of Safeways) interested in 
doing this as a public service, built into Safeway advertising. 

eel UeSOUndeds SO INLYIOQUINGN! CcOuldiut resist. ~ .. Then 
Larry had the idea of a "Readers Companion," or a "household 
drop." . . .A third key idea was a telecast with Tommy Banks 

. on CIV . ... a 25 minute, videotape, . . . The Tourth key 

thing was a "media blitz" . . . news conferences all over the 
province . . . Dave Wood (public affairs) had been given the 


word that this was to get good treatment . . . Those were exciting 


times. . . . We flewein the Premier's plane to press conferences 
all over the province ... in all cities on the same day . 

The purpose of this marketing was firstly public awareness, . ‘ 
to acquaint people, and secondly so as to ensure that the Govern- 
ment couldn't ignore it. Once public awareness is that high it 
1S hard for politicians <o idnore it. < . . After the Report came 
out in '72, Advanced Education had been created and Jim Foster 
asked me to join him as Deputy Minister, the summer of '72. 
(Interview, Worth, March 17, 1983) 


Following the publication of the Worth Report, and its presenta- 
tion to Cabinet, June 16, 1972, the Edmonton Journal wrote: 

The Worth Report could dominate educational planning in the 

province throughout the remainder of the century. 

Dr. Worth, former vice-president of planning and development 

at the University of Alberta, said he is confident the new 

Conservative government will adopt the report more readily 

than the former Social Credit administration might have. 

A week later, The Honourable Lou Hyndman issued a public state- 
ment. It was reported in the Edmonton Journal (June 21, 1972): 

"The provincial government does not plan to act on recommendations 

in the Worth Report on education until next spring," Minister 

Lou Hyndman said. 

"MLA's will have to talk about it generally during the fall 

session before we draft new legislation and public reaction 

has been slow on some of its major propositions." 
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Following the publication of the Worth Report, a Cabinet Committee 
on Education was formed. This Committee consisted of the two Ministers 
of Education, The Honourable Lou Hyndman and The Honourable James 
Foster, as well as The Honourable Bert Hohol. | Larry Shorter was 
appointed as Executive Secretary to the Committee. The Committee's 
mandate was to solicit reactions to the Worth Report from the general 
public as well as from various organizations and interest groups 
throughout the province. Submissions were requested to be in before 
the deadline date of October 15, 1972. Public pressure, however, was 
exerted, calling for more time to respond. Some of this pressure came 
from the Social Credit Opposition Leader, Harry Strom (Edmonton Journal, 
September 11, 1972). In addition, Bob Clarke (former Social Credit 
Minister of Education responsible for Dr. Worth's appointment as 
Commissioner of the CEP) criticized the Conservative government for 
their "serious blunder" in "appointing Dr. Walter Worth Deputy Minister 
of Advanced Education while still awaiting reaction to his Worth 
Report." Clarke felt this would keep "some persons from responding 
frankly to the study" (Edmonton Journal, November 21, 1972). 

The government relaxed its deadline and extended the date to May, 
1973. The Cabinet Committee on Education continued to consider public 
reaction. 

September 5, 1972, the Edmonton Journal wrote: 

Education Minister Lou Hyndman said today the cabinet committee 


on education is considering spring 1973 legislation based on 
recommendations in the Worth Report. 


"At that time the Department of Manpower and Labor was still a 
separate department (not as yet a part of Advanced Education). The 
Minister responsible for this portfolio was The Honourable Bert Hohol. 
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Mr. Hyndman, committee chairman, also said that although the 
government wants to have "a pretty good idea" of public 
thinking by October 15, official deadline date for reaction 
Submissions, it will still welcome public response after that 
date. 


At this point, it is important to recall that the federal govern- 
ment had made it possible for provincial "independent" | authorities to 
be licensed for purposes of broadcasting educational programs. 

To satisfy the federal government's direction for licensing 
educational broadcasting organizations, it would be necessary to have 
a corporation separated from the provincial government in some way. 
That was the signal for the provincial government to begin to move. 

Almost immediately, the Alberta government responded. An 
"Alberta Communications Policy" was issued by Alberta Government 
Telephones, dated July 1972: 


The Government of Alberta plans to develop a province wide 
ETV broadcasting network, provided by the provincial tele- 
communications corridor, in the social and cultural interests 
of Albertans. 


The present fragmentation of television production facilities 
whereby major studios are located at the University of Alberta, 
the University of Calgary, SAIT and NAIT represents an 
inefficient allocation of capital and human resources. The 
Government of Alberta plans to encourage the consolidation of 
educational television production facilities throughout Alberta 
and to operate major studios accessible to all educational 
authorities and institutions. 


Vee the discussion toward the end of Chapter 4 regarding 


softening of the federal government's position toward the licensing 

Of provincial authorities, with the issuance of the July, 1972 "Direction" 
to the CRTC. The legislation enacted by Order in Council PC 1972-1569 
allows corporations deemed "independent" of governments to be licensed. 
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A New Government—And New Structures 


The new government reacted promptly, moving swiftly to establish 
the new structures which the federal government had requested. 
orth (1977:17) proposed the following rationale: 

Potential for change is frequently the greatest at the 

beginning of a term when interests and powers are being 

realigned, the nature of the mandate is undergoing refinement 

and articulation, and there are expectations for change. 

the Progressive Conservative government in Alberta on the 

Report of the Commission on Educational Planning leading to 

the establishment of ACCESS, the abolition of the Universities 

Commission and the Colleges Commission, and the extension of 

opportunities in further education attest to this. 

In an interview (March 17, 1983) Worth elaborated on this theme. 
He believed that there were three reasons why the new government 
moved "like lightning": 

Firstly, new governments are anxious to do something . 

the longer a government is in office the longer it takes to 

do something, once they are aware of all the ramifications. 

Secondly, we had a young and inexperienced Minister 

[of Advanced Education] impatient and anxious to show he was 

capable of getting things done. Thirdly, myself and Larry 

Shorter were in key positions to keep pushing . . . and often, 

what it takes in organizations is people to keep pushing. 

Dr. Hawkesworth had served as Assistant Deputy Minister of Alberta 
Education (appointed in the spring of 1971, while the Social Credit 
government was still in power). Following the change in government in 
September, 1971, Hawkesworth became Acting Deputy Minister until the 
subsequent division of the department (into Alberta Education and 
Advanced Education). When that occurred, he was officially appointed 
Deputy Minister of Alberta Education. Dr. Hawkesworth provided an 


additional perspective for explaining the "pressures at work" in the 


establishment of new structures: 
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1. The Social Credit Government had already been considering the 
implementation of an early childhood program via media. 


2. The "Ontario experiment" was considered to be very much part 
of the scene by the new Conservative Government coming into 
power in Alberta at that time. 


3. The added impetus of accelerating costs of education 
generally. Attempts were being made to find ways of 
providing educational programs particularly to remote areas 
of Alberta that were cost effective. (Interview, Hawkesworth, 
March 24, 1983) 


Planning the New Corporation 


The recommendations of the AECA Advisory Committee, as was 
pointed out in the earlier discussion in this chapter, had proposed the 
establishment of an Educational Communications Corporation. The 
Committee was dissolved by Cabinet in October 1972, and replaced by 
a Cabinet appointment, which designated R. A. Morton! as 
"Planning Director" of the AECA Planning Office for the new 
Corporation. Shortly after his appointment, Morton reported on the 
circumstances which led to his appointment to a Departmental radio- 
television sub-committee meeting (October 13, 1972): 


We have gone through a variety of cycles. We have gone 
from a decentralizing position to a more centralized position; 
and now we are in a decentralized position. 


The last year or so I have been the acting executive secretary 
[of the Alberta Educational Communications Authority]. We have 
been faced with MEETA, which the contract ends the end of next 
June, the CARET organization in Calgary has had some rough times 
in the last little while and the government is also faced with 


‘Morton (see page 74) was serving as Associate Director 


of Curriculum for the Department of Education at the time of the 
Cabinet appointment. In describing his new responsibilities, Morton 
explained that as Planning Director of the AECA these duties would 
extend beyond the Curriculum Branch to what is called "The Alberta 
Educational Communications Authority." 
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what to do with CKUA because the federal authorities are saying 
that CKUA must come under the general umbrella of regulations 
that every other broadcasting undertaking in the country does. 
That of course comes along with the Worth Commission. . . . so 
it was felt that we have to move faster . .. into a somewhat 
more secure position as far as some of these organizations are 
concerned. So the advisory committee as a result of some of the 
studies that some of us were engaged in last spring and which 
were presented to the advisory group last June and which were 
studied over the summer and other proposals had recommended . 

a corporation which would take CKUA under its wings . . 

MEETA and CARET . . . essentially to produce stuff and to dis- 
tribute stuff serving the needs of the Department of Education, 
the Department of Advanced Education, and other branches of the 
government that have educational functions. This is now before 
the government and it looks as if all or part of that will come 
into being probably next summer. (Minutes of Radio-Television 
Sub-Committee, Curriculum Division, Department of Education, 
October 13, 1972) 


Without delay, Morton set to work, and soon afterward 
produced a working document. November 1, 1972, he issued 
"Planning Procedures—AEC Corporation, November 1, 1972-March 31, 
1973" (Alberta Educational Communications Authority Planning Office). 
It was in this document that the new Authority's role was first 
envisaged in relation to the proposed corporation, yet to be estab- 
lished: 


5. The continuation of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority (two Ministers of Education plus advisers and 
executive secretary) to perform the following functions: 


5.1 Act as agency through which the two Departments of 
Education make program demands upon the corporation. 


5.2 Act as the Broadcast Authority within the terms of 
any federal directive—present or future, assessing 
the programs of the Corporation for their educational 
effectiveness. 


5.3 Administration of program funding (direct costs) 
related sto socls 


It is worth noting here that Morton was now placed in a position 


of being able to continue his role as architect, developing new 
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administrative structures in areas that were as yet uncharted. Alan 
Robertson! believed Morton's influence to be far-reaching: 


Morton's influence across the country was a lot stronger than 
people know; because of his, ability of moving around with the 
sub-committees of the CMEC;° because of his contacts with other 
provincial educational authorities (informally) and because of 
his elder statesman role in his associations . . . in which 

he was deeply involved. He had foresight no one else had. 
People in the main were working in their own interests from a 
fairhyonarnowepomntuot view. < . 


Dick knew 4° lot about’ the history of broadcasting .. © and ts 
application for educational broadcasting. Dick was instrumental 


"Ayan Robertson, now Dean of Fine Arts, University of Calgary, 


was a pioneer in television education in Southern Alberta in its early 
days (while serving with the Calgary Public School Board). He then 
became the Director of the Southern Alberta Educational Television 
Association in June, 1967 when this organization was incorporated. 
SAEVTA was a co-operative enterprise in which the two local school 
boards (public and separate), Mount Royal Junior College, the 
University of Calgary, the Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, 
and two rural school divisions participated with the provincial 
Department of Education. The Department supplied approximately 

50 percent of their budget, and the other agencies contributed on a 
formula based on their student enrollment. CARET had its roots in 
this organization. In October, 1967 SAEVTA became CARET and 
Robertson continued to serve as the Executive Director. 


2ns Alberta Education's representative, Morton had been involved 
with Canadian School Broadcasts for many years, operating in the 
earlier years under the aegis of the CBC, then as a committee of the 
CMEC (after its formation in 1967). Morton's expertise was recognized 
by the CMEC. He received the appointment of "liaison officer" for 
the Council of Ministers of Education, serving on a special committee 
("The Parkhill Committee"). This committee was created by a federal 
Cabinet decision (October 21, 1967) which directed the Department of 
Communication to undertake in cooperation with other departments and 
agencies, the preparation of a research program to provide information 
to provincial educational authorities. The Committee's work culminated 
in the Parkhill Committee Report, November 22, 1971, and Morton 
received special commendation from the Deputy Minister, Communications 
Canada (Letter from The Honourable Robert Stanbury to Mr. Maurice 
Richer, Secretary General, CMEC, August 24, 1972). Morton went on to 
chair the Instructional Media Committee, a sub-committee of the CMEC. 
Canadian School Broadcasts became a joint responsibility of the CMEC 
and the CBC in 1971 when the Council of Ministers of Education, Canada 
entered into a formal agreement for a cooperative venture. (For further 
explication of the Park Hill Commitee, see footnote page 53.) 
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bringing to the attention of the rest of the country, the experi- 
ences that Alberta had, that were so different from Ontario, or 
B.C., etc. . . . He saw that what educators needed was educational 
broadcasting which had to have as many different modes of trans- 
mission (delivery) as possible, so he was citing the Alberta 

model . . . with its variety . .. In the early years the reason 
for Alberta Pilot Projects were so useful is that they demonstrated 
all the different needs that existed . . . of each of the 
constituent bodies. . . . It was an innovative use of technology 
and Dick's foresight in pointing out the different experiences in 
each project . . . all the projects using television differently. 
(Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 


"This province was fortunate in having the competence of a man 
like Dick Morton" reiterated Dr. Earle Hawkesworth (Interview, 
March 24, 1983). "He was recognized way beyond the province . 
nationally . . . He was one of the consultants . . . who provided advice 
to the Council of Ministers on media (R. Ide, OECA, was the other) 
definition of educational broadcasting . . ." (Interview, Hawkesworth, 
March 24, 1983). 

Morton was now in a position, once again, where he could directly 
influence and shape the course of educational broadcasting history. 
But with characteristic modesty, he described the role he envisaged for 
himself in the new structure to be set up: 

In addition to myself as Planning Director I require a first 

class secretary-cum-research assistant . . . while it may be 

possible to formulate much of the planning internally, P 

I would prefer a pattern involving formal and informal consulta- 

tion on three issues: 

- people from government or government agencies 


- people from various interest groups outside the government 

- carefully selected consultants with special expert background. 
(Planning Procedures—AEC Corporation, Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority Planning Office, November 1, 1972- 
March 35, 1973) 


Morton's model, as always, was consultative. Each planning group 
was to act in an advisory capacity. Information and advice would be 


sought from a wide variety of sources both externally (at the federal 
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level and the inter-provincial level) and internally (consulting with 
other government departments and agencies). 

December 1, 1972 the Alberta Government announced that legislation 
would be introduced to set up an "Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation (AECC). The Press Release (December 1, 1972) issued by The 
Honourable Lou Hyndman and The Honourable James Foster, reported in 
the Edmonton Journal (December 1, 1972) announced the government's 
intention to introduce a bill to establish the "AECC" in the spring 
session of the Legislature. The newspaper article entitled "Crown 
Corporation Announced for Educational Communications" reported 
Hyndman and Foster's proclamation that the corporation is aimed at 
"partial centralization—not total centralization." 

Initially the Corporation would serve as an umbrella covering 

the educational television operations at CARET in Calgary and 

MEETA in Edmonton, plus the radio facilities of CKUA in 

Edmonton presently owned by Alberta Government Telephones. 

We want to co-ordinate them as a team. At the same time, growth 

must be controlled so that we can avoid the expensive duplication 

of services and production facilities. (Edmonton Journal, 

December 1, 1972) 

The above mentioned article went on to report the government's 
stance regarding the "very effective informal educational style" 
developed by CKUA and "its minority audience appeal. That's what 
adult education is all about." 


Under the new structure, CKUA would relinquish its licence to the 


Corporation, | thereby solving the long standing problem of what to do 


lhe solution was finally found to the problem which had plagued 
both CKUA and the Alberta government since 1946. The Alberta govern- 
ment would be able to obtain a broadcast licence if it set up a 
corporation that was deemed sufficiently independent from government. 
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with CKUA (still in jeopardy of losing its licence, although its 
March 31 deadline had been extended to June 30, 1973). 

The new structure would also ensure the continuance of MEETA and 
CARET programming, both of which were experiencing difficulties. The 
MEETA three-year experience (the sharing of Channel 11 with the 
CBC French station) was due to run out the end of June, 1973. CARET's 
funding was running out due to the withdrawal of Calgary's two school 
boards (public and separate). 

Initially, during the planning phase, the new Corporation would 
serve aS a means of bringing together these three major educational 
media organizations under one administrative structure in order that 


they might continue to operate.* 


veunding agencies for MEETA and CARET (which included school 
boards, universities, and the provincial government) were committed 
only until June 30, 1973, when the agreements were to expire. At that 
time the new corporation would take over full financial support and 
would transfer funds previously designated to CARET and MEETA to the 
corporation. MEETA would be moved from Channel 11 to Channel 9, cable. 


2th preparation for the press release, Morton (still Associate 
Director of Curriculum at the time) recommended the following: 


"The announcement should be carefully worded with the following 
considerations in mind: -this is a recommendation of the advisory 
committee to the Minister to set up a corporation to do a limited 
number of things and should not be construed at this stage at least, 
as the first stages of implementing the recommendations of the Worth 
report. 

-the release should be worded in such a way that the staff in both 
MEETA and CARET can be publicly re-assured about the future of the 
production aspect at least of these centres. 

-the release should also re-assure the Boards of MEETA and CARET 
by saying that the government will begin talks with ... etc. 

-the release should keep in mind the CRTC hearings in Edmonton, 
Wctoberm 3. (Letter from Rk. A..Morton, Associate Director of 

coe cal to Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth, Deputy Minister, September 5, 

1972 
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The Calgary Herald (December 1, 1972) provided some additional 


information: "During phase one, the planning phase, CARET, MEETA 


and CKUA would function as semi-independent divisions of the corpora- 


tions 


The Honourable Lou Hyndman articulated the rationale for estab- 


lishing the new Corporation, and the circumstances which led to the 


proposal, as being the following: 


(1) 


A federal direction to the CRTC issued in July 1972 makes it 
possible for an independent provincial corporation to hold 

a broadcast license. This has particular application to 
CKUA, but is relevant also for any future educational 
television stations which might be established in Alberta. 


The withdrawal of the Calgary Public School Board and the 
Calgary Separate School Board from the Calgary and Region 
Educational Television Association in the spring of 1972 
led to a re-examination of the present organizational 
Structures as well as the present means through which the 
provincial government supports educational communications. 


The Alberta Educational Communications Authority Advisory 
Committee instituted a study during the early months of 
1972 which examined many facets of educational communica- 
tions in Alberta, in Canada and in many other countries. 
Arising out of this study, a recommendation was made to the 
Minister of Education that the government establish an 
educational communications corporation similar to the one 
which is presently being planned. 


The report of the Commission on Educational Planning makes 
many significant recommendations concerning educational 
communications. During the time that these recommendations 
are being carefully evaluated, the proposed corporate 
structure will not only enable present activities to 
continue, but also will provide a framework within which 
recommendations might be implemented in the future. 

(Letter to Mrs. Lois Campbell, Chairman of the Board, MEETA, 
December 29, 1972') 


'h Similar letter was sent to Dr. F. Terentiuk, President of the 
Board, Calgary and Region Educational Television (CARET), February 9, 
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The press release (December 1, 1972) had made public R. A. Morton's 
appointment as Planning Director for the new Corporation. An Edmonton 
Journal article entitled "Finding the Middle Ground" (December 16, 1972) 
quoted Morton regarding the Corporation to be set up: 

[It] would likely be similar to corporations already operating 

in Ontario and Quebec with perhaps one significant difference. 

Those two are so independent that there is concern that they 

may be becoming rivals to the provincial department of education 

rather than helping to achieve the province's educational objectives. 

On the other hand, Ottawa insists on a measure of independence 

from direct provincial control as a condition for granting broad- 

casting licenses. Alberta would like to find some middle ground 

which may not be easy. 

These words ‘proved to be prophetic! In the meantime, in prepara- 
tion for the new Corporation, a number of actions had to be taken to 


ensure a smooth transition. 


Summary 


The policies for educational broadcasting in Edmonton were laid 
down by the Social Credit government. Educational broadcasting was 
begun in 1927 with the licensing of radio station CKUA to the 
University of Alberta. After the advent of television in 1966, a 
number of experimental projects were instituted (the Alberta Pilot 
Projects for Television in Education). These regional projects 
explored the use of television in various forms and in different 
educational contexts adapted to each region. Two educational 
television stations, MEETA in Edmonton and CARET in Calgary, 
continued after the Pilot Projects were terminated in 1969. 

While the Pilot Projects were fully functioning, an "Advisory 


Committee" to the Minister of Education was appointed in order to 
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consider the progress of the Pilot Projects in relation to the 
future of educational television in the province. 

In 1970, this advisory committee became the "Alberta Educa- 
tional Communications Authority," authorized to deal with the federal 
government in making facilities available for educational broadcasting 
in Alberta. After the change in government in 1971 and the 
Progressive Conservatives rise to power, this committee continued 
to function as the provincial "Authority." The following year, both 
this committee (the Authority) and the Commission on Educational 
Planning which had also been created by the Social Credit government 
(in 1969), recommended the establishment of a province-wide delivery 
system for educational broadcasting services. Thus, the policies 
set down by the Social Credit government were continued, but with a 
change in focus to a more centralized approach. 

The stage had been set for the establishment of a provincial 
educational communications network by the highly publicized and 
widely distributed "Worth Report" (The Report of the Commission on 
Educational Planning). Whereas the previous government's philosophy 
had been one of supporting educational broadcasting chiefly through 
decentralized regional organizations, the new government's policy 
was one of greater centralization of educational services in a 
province-wide network. Press releases were issued across the 
province, concerning the government's intention to enact legislation 
"based on the Worth Report." A Bill to establish the Alberta Educa- 
tional Communications Corporation would be introduced in the Spring 


(1973) session of the Legislature. It is important to note, however, 
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that the Alberta solution was devised, not only in a changed political 
climate at the provincial level, but in response to new federal 
legislation (QC PC 1972-1569) which authorized the licensing of 
provincial educational authorities deemed "independent" of provincial 


government control. 
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Chapter 6 


PPICmMNG UP TITHE PIECES” 


The new government set to work to establish a statutory corpora- 
tion. Careful consideration was given to devising a structure for the 
provincial corporation that would be deemed acceptable to the federal 
authorities. The structure was required to be "independent" from 
provincial government control. The provincial government, however, 
required the jurisdiction to create a centralized operation. The 
dilemma was one of setting up a corporation sufficiently "independent" | 
to satisfy the CRTC that such a corporation would be eligible for a 
broadcast licence, yet under the aegis of the provincial government. 

The new Corporation was to be a provincial corporation, estab- 
lished by an act of the provincial legislature and funded entirely by 
the government of the Province of Alberta. The Corporation would 
report to the Legislature through a Minister of the Crown: 

The corporation should have been established in 1971, its 

logical starting point to provide continuity from the pilot 

project phase. And it would have been established in 1971, 

had not the government of twenty-eight years fallen that 

August. Encouraged by the 1972 Worth Royal Commission Report 

on Educational Planning, the new government picked up the 


pieces and enacted the necessary legislation. (Shorter, 
1978:69) 


lithe formula adopted in 1972 provided for an interdelegation of 
administrative power whereby provincial educational authorities were 
authorized to run broadcasting stations as long as these authorities 
Operated independently of provincial government control and accepted 
the regulatory supervision of the CRTC" (Woodrow, Woodside, Wiseman 
and Black, 1980:31). 
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The political climate had changed. The previous government's 
policy had been one of supporting educational broadcasting chiefly 
through decentralized, regional organizations (the pilot projects). 
Morton expressed its philosophy as havina been the following: 

Before we develop a pattern for the province, let's look at 

various modes [delivery] in real terms . . . so we were 

satisfying the zealots when it was politically acceptable. 

(Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983) 

The new government's policy was one of greater centralization of 
existing educational communication services| within the province. 

The ultimate plan was the establishment of a provincial network. The 


Stage had already been set for the establishment of such a network by 


the recommendations of the Worth Report (discussed in the previous 


chapter). 
The Problem of the Divided Jurisdiction of 
Educational Broadcasting: Revisited 
The whole process began in the ‘60's... It is related 


to the federal provincial jurisdiction and interrelationships 
and the problems of policymaking under two rubrics, under two 
sets of perceptions which are quite different and which (as a 
matter of fact) have become more and more antagonistic as time 
went on. (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983) 


The new government took a strong position with regard to asserting 
its rights over control of the content of educational programming. 
This is perhaps best illustrated by The Honourable Lou Hyndman's 


Statement: 


‘Now that the organizational structures of MEETA and CARET were no 
longer secure, the new government's decision was to bring the Staff 
and facilities of both organizations under the "umbrella" or “framework” 
of the new Corporation. This more centralized structure was envisaged 
as assemblying, producina and distributing educational programs across 
the entire province. 
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Our general approach has always been that where there is 
broadcasting that is carried on within the province of 
Alberta—it is intraprovincial [and therefore under the 
control of the province of Alberta]. (Interview, Hyndman, 
April 14, 1983) 


It will be recalled that Quebec and Ontario had taken the lead in 


] 


the late 1960's’ in establishing educational communications authorities. 


Alberta had followed suit, establishing its own Authority in 1970. 
Morton described the sequence of events: 


When the government changed, the Worth Commission was still in 
place. OQut of that came the idea of setting up a Commission 
somewhat similar to Ontario's. The Conservative government in 
Ontario had already gone that way. I kept track through my 
inter-provincial contacts, with what was happening in Ontario. 

I went down there . . . I was talking in terms of an educational 
corporation that would complement and reinforce. They [Ontario] 
did not want to "reinforce the educational establishment." . 
[they had created] an educational system on top of an educational 
system—politicizing I felt. 


The "arms length" thing in Ontario was handled by establishing a 

Corporation. Representative appointees of the Corporation are an 

advisory group to the OECA . . . representatives of the public 
wat. tne Chotce-or the Corporation. In Tact they had. in 

effect, set up a counter organization to the Department of Educa- 

tion. They would act as an advisory group to the OECA but 

bypass completely the official educational people. They might 

have educational people on the Board, but that is the choice of 

the Corporation rather than of the people themselves. 

(Interview, March 18, 1983) 


Morton felt that notwithstanding the CRTC's stipulation that the 
Corporation had to be independent from government, he spoke for the 


Alberta government when he took the position that they did not wish 


‘The tension between Quebec and the Federal Cabinet reached its 
height in May 1971 when the Quebec Minister of Communications, Jean- 
Paul L'Allier issued a policy statement which advanced his province's 
claims over the licensing of provincial broadcasting undertakings 
(which included educational broadcasting). This provided the major 
impetus for a change in federal policy, and Pelletier's oft quoted 
statement of November 5, 1969 (cited in Chapter 4). 
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to see two sources of education developing independently in the 
province. Morton pointed to the OECA as an example of a situation 
which had, in his view, been allowed too much control, in that the 
OECA was asserting too much independence from the Ontario Department 
of Education (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983). The Alberta 
government's intent was to enact legislation based on the legislation 
enacted in Ontario! but with certain significant departures: whereas 
Ontario had interpreted the term "provincial authority" as being the 
independent corporation itself—the Ontario Educational Communications 


Authority“—Alberta created two entities, a "Corporation" and an 


"Authority."° 


Chuck Williams had served under both the Ontario and Alberta 


systems, having left the OECA to become Vice President in charge of 


We will be recalled from the discussion in Chapter 5 regarding 
the licensing of the Ontario Authority that the CRTC had granted a 
licence to the Ontario Educational Communications Authority to operate 
Channel 19 (UHF). The OECA was to be comprised of 13 members 
appointed by the Ontario Cabinet. The Authority would be established 
to supervise and assess the station's programming (CRTC Decision 70-2, 
January 30, 1970). The OECA Act was later passed in the Ontario 
Parliament, April 8, 1970. The broadcast licence was issued in the 
name of a federal agent, the CBC, as this took place January 30, 1970, 
prior to the 1972 federal "Direction." The requirement that the CBC 
act as a licence holder for the provincial authority was eventually 
phased out. 


‘The structure of the OECA is such that the Board of Directors is 
the body designated as being "independent" of provincial government 
control—that is, the Board itself is the provincial authority. 


3 


of Education. After the Act creating the Corporation was eventually 
passed, an Order-in-Council designated both the Minister of Education 
and the Minister of Advanced Education as the provincial "Authority." 
A similar situation exists in Quebec, whose "authority" comprises a 
joint committee of the Minister of Education and Communication. 


The Alberta "Authority" came to be comprised of the two Ministers 
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programming for ACCESS in the early part of 1975. He commented on 
the Ontario system: 


In Ontario, government interference was much more omnipresent 


and much more effective. .-. . The Board and the Authority are 
the same group . . . the same people [the Authority] as the 
Board . . . once a year they meet as an Authority [therebv] 


meeting the requirements of the Act. (Interview, March 7, 1983) 
The Honourable Lou Hyndman believed there were a number of 
factors which determined the Alberta structure: 


In setting up the system following the OECA. Firstly, there 
was some hesitation on the part of the federal government. 
They did not want to have both of them together, to have the 
Corporation at the same time determining its own parameters 

to what it would be doing in the area of broadcasting. 

The federal government, although they did not want political 
interference, felt it would be useful to have the government 
that was funding this entity composed of some of the ministers 
who would be actually setting the broad parameters, keeping an 
eye on them. The other thing was, that our government felt 
the same way as well. We felt that (a) it was paid for by 
public funds, (b) it was going to be listened to by Albertans— 
it would be broadcast all over the province. 


The provincial government didn't want to combine or leave 
the Corporation with just the mandate from the government of 
Saying go and spend public money and do what you want, or 
define what you want with education . 

It was in the beginning, starting, at where we thought, let's 
keep the residual decision-making authority or the mandate 


within the Department of Education in the Authority and see 
how it goes. .. . (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 


Dr. Worth's blueprint (in the Worth Report) for an educational 
communications network had not envisaged an "Authority" as a struc- 
tural component. During an interview (March 17, 1983) he mused: 

"It may have been that if we hadn't gone for the Authority we may have 
ended up with nothing!" 


Dr. Worth believed the structure of the Corporation and the 
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Authority were arrived at for two reasons: 
1. The Authority structure, to provide some measure of control 
(mainly for Alberta Education) over the Corporation; 


2. The Corporation structure, to deal with the persistent concerns 
out of Ottawa for an arms-length relationship. 

Dr. Worth pointed out the importance of contextual factors 
which intervene: 


When one is involved in "master planning" one cannot foresee 

all the various modes of implementation that are possible, and 
often because of the different factors within the environment 
which come into play, another structure may be used as a means 
of SN aeameig the final outcome. (Interview, Worth, March 17, 
1983 


In any event, “Lou Hyndman had a strong role to play in the 
creation of the Authority" said Dr. Worth. Also, "we were fortunate 
that the two Ministers, Hyndman and Foster, got along so well. It made 
it so much easier for the two deputies" (Interview, March 17, 1983). 

Larry Shorter shared his perceptions of the factors which caused 
the Alberta government to set up the Authority as a separate entity: 


In the initial days of the formation of ACCESS we had Hawkesworth 
and Worth, Hyndman and Foster. Hyndman, Foster and Worth al] 
agreed that there should be a Crown Corporation. Hawkesworth 
disagreed. That was where he really instructed Dick Morton to 
go out and establish the Authority. The reason Hawkesworth 
disagreed, was the Ontario experience where [paraphrase, in 
Shorter's words] you set up a Crown Corporation . . . which 
thumbs its nose . . . That is why [Hawkesworth felt] we mustn't 
follow the model of the OECA (which is the OECA is both the 
Authority and the Corporation). That is where this new model 
was devised—to keep that kind of control. (Interview, Shorter, 
Apri 2.01983) 


Dr. Earle Hawkesworth believed the reason for setting up this 


“more complex structure" was the following: 


I have no doubt that the CRTC itself was responsible for a 
lot of unnecessary bureaucratic structure that was involved 
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in the establishment of ACCESS. 


The question of giving direction was a very sensitive question 
With stne CRTC. .ihe insistence Of ‘the CRTC that Tt be an 
"independent" unit. How could it be independent if it was to 
be involved in education, which is a provincial responsibility? 
(Interview, Hawkesworth, March 24, 1983) 


The dilemma inherent in the federal government's direction (OC 
PC 1972-1569) is one that has never been satisfactorily resolved. The 
dilemma sprang from the variety of possible interpretations to which 
the definition of educational programming embedded in the federal 
"Direction" is subject. 

Morton prepared an "Analysis of Latest Federal Position Dated 
13 July, 1972." In it he addressed the "paradoxical implications in 
thesDirection.: 


. I detect paradoxical implications in the Direction. On the 

One hand there is an independent Corporation not "directly 
controlled by Her Majesty in right of a province", on the other 
all the programming produced by the Corporation or at least the 
"acquisition or improvement of such knowledge or the enlargement 
of such understanding" which results from the programming, is 
Subject to supervision and assessment by a provincial authority 
responsible directly to "Her Majesty in right of a province." 


As any good educator knows, part of the design of any educational 
experience is its evaluation. As a matter of fact evaluation or 
assessment is implicit in its aims and objectives. It follows 
then that the "provincial authority" must control the programming 
from the outset. 


My recommendation would be that we should press (collectively 
with other provinces) for a revision of the definition. I offer 
two alternatives: 


1. Programming designed to be presented in such a context as to 
provide learning opportunities aimed at the acquisition or 
improvement of knowledge or the enlargement of understanding 
of members of the audience to whom such programming is 
directed, which programming taken as a whole shall be designed 
to furnish educational opportunities and shall be distinctly 
different from general broadcasting available on the national 
broadcasting service or privately owned broadcasting under- 
takings. 
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2. Programming designed to furnish educational opportunities as 
determined by the appropriate provincial authorities who have 
legal responsibility in the field of education, which pro- 
gramming, taken as a whole, shall be distinctly different 
from general broadcasting available on the national service 
or on privately owned broadcasting undertakings. 


Morton, when interviewed (March 18, 1983), elaborated on this 
theme: 


I had a different philosophy . . . Regardless of the definition 
. . . the people who have a responsibility for education . 
they have a legal responsibility. Therefore it should be tied 
to curriculum. It should be supplementing whatever education 
deems the right thing to do. . . . So when I set up the 
Authority it was because I felt you create an independent 
corporation to satisfy the federal concerns so that the 
provincial government does not as a government use it for 
political (propaganda) purposes. 


The setting up of the Authority was to act as a channel—a 

way of channelling . . . over here you establish needs . 

The Authority acts as liaison with ACCESS. These are the 
needs; how do we translate them into programs that mean 
something? 

The purpose behind it was that the Authority would act as an 
"authority" in the sense that it would bring together the 
needs of the constituents and be able to impose those needs 

if absolutely necessary, but within the educational setting, 
not in a political setting. But the Government would have the 
right through its Corporation, through its mandate in educa- 
tion to indicate needs to exercise some authority educationally. 


My concern when it became apparent that there needed to be a 
link between the Government and the Corporation, that it not be 
aymonstrous agency . 2°. but that iG be a minimal kind of thing 

. that perhaps one person with an assistant could do it all 
and not become a monster. I made that point initially ... 
because the major responsibility was not ours but the educational 
people to identify needs, and so what we were was a link, a 
sorter, a bringing together of advisory people to sort out 
priorities . 


I felt, and Hyndman and Foster agreed, that we needed the 
Authority to act not only as a buffer, but as a channel through 
which education could ensure that its needs would be met. 
(Interview, March 18, 1983) 
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Mortonser, COywork, Late in, 1973) he met with OECA officials in 
Toronto, then subsequently consulted with them by telephone. 

January 22, 1973 Morton reported his planning activities in the 
"Corporation Plan Book," in which he described the pattern developing 
for the Alberta structure as being based on the Ontario Act. 

In Morton's own words: 

I took the Ontario Act, some ideas I had awe notes from dis- 

cussions with the Ministers and Glen Acorn' and I went through 

it. We spent a long time developing the Alberta Educational 

Corporation Act. (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983) 

There was no question in Morton's mind that the fact that he had 
direct access to Hyndman greatly expedited the process of preparing 
the complex legislation, which followed: 

No matter how busy Lou Hyndman was he always managed to have 


ten minutes or so to spare whenever I needed him. (Interview, 
Morton, March 18, 1983) 


Preparing for the New Legislation 


The preparation of the various drafts of the Act was a working 
arrangement that took place between Morton and Acorn. Progress reports 
and problems were presented at meetings called on an ad hoc basis 
between Morton, Acorn and Hyndman. (Acorn explained, when interviewed 
June 9, 1983 that Foster was always invited but did not always "show 
up," which "didn't prevent Lou Hyndman from going ahead. It was 
Hyndman's responsibility more than Foster's.") 

Velen Acorn served as Assistant Legal Counsel, Attorney General's 
Department, from December 1963 until September 1971, becoming Chief 
Leaislative Counsel for Alberta in October 1971. He remained in that 
position until 1979 when he was designated Special Counsel on Legis- 
lation. He is presently in private practice, occasionally serving as 


a special consultant to the legislature (Interview, Glen Acorn, 
June 9, 1983). 
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The need for this legislation, it will be recalled, was the 
federal government's "Direction" (9C PC 1972-1569). The federal govern- 
ment required a provincial corporation to be separated from the 
provincial government, in order to hold a broadcasting licence. 

Acorn elaborated: 


This is the kind of bill the government was simply forced into. 

The one thing I remember having more concern about was the 

directive [federal]—the one about ownership by a provincial 

government or a provincial crown corporation. I recall it was 

a complicated sentence. Morton .. . seemed to know what one 

Should read into 1t.. =... The directive was. so.political one 

had to look at it from a political point of view, then shape 

the Bill. . . . We were content to go on forever with CKUA as 

far as AGT was concerned, but it was that Direction which put the 

screws to Alberta, so we had to . . . we knew they would go after 

us . . . The idea was to come up with a Bill . . . which would 
satisfy the feds, yet nevertheless leave the Alberta aovernment 
with some kind of control over the money. 

The government [federal] was giving up this jurisdiction but 

with some reluctance because there was a general resentment 

by provincial governments of intrusion into their affairs . 

that Quebec was at that time fighting the 'Feds' tooth and 

nail . . . some thought the words in the Direction [PC 1972- 

1569] were shaped for Quebec. é 

We were concerned . . . The politics were such that we could 

get away with . . . The point was on the face of it, it was not 

offensive. . . . (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983) 

Over the early part of the winter, Acorn prepared various drafts 
of the Bill. After each draft was completed, copies were circulated 
to Hyndman and to Morton for their comments. When the drafts were 
returned to Acorn he would “scribble notes on the draft... . If 
there was anything significant, normally I would put it in the notes of 
the succeeding drafts" (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983). These 


“succeeding drafts" were discussed at meetings held after the comple- 
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TnuhismthirGedranit.of tne Act, Acorn claritiead. the contusion 
surrounding the term "Crown Corporation." His hand-written comments 


on this draft stated the following: 


The Legislative Review Committee says that "Cabinet has agreed 


in principle to a new Crown Corporation." If by "Crown 
Corporation" it meant a corporation that is an agent of the 
Crown, this is not so. It can't be an agent of the Crown because 
of the federal Government's directive. It may be that we should 
expressly state that it isn't a Crown agent. [Emphasis in the 
original] (Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 

ACLS rat cNOes os RebWUaryecc..973) 


Acorn's comments, accompanying the suggested rewording of 
Draft No. 4 of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
Act, read as follows: 


This Bill will establish the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation which will provide a framework within which 
educational broadcasting and the production of educational 
programs and materials can take place. 


The establishment of a corporation of this kind was anticipated 
by the Commission on Educational Planning. Furthermore it 

will enable Alberta to have one or more licensed broadcasting 
undertakings devoted primarily to educational programs. 


The new Corporation will assume responsibility for the operation 
of radio station CKUA presently owned and operated by the A.G.T. 
Commission. The Corporation will also be able to negotiate for 
the transfer of the assets of MEETA and CARET. (Memo from Glen 
Acorn, Legislative Counsel, Attorney General's Department, to 
Honourable Lou Hyndman, Minister of Education, March 13, 1973) 
In all, there were five drafts, which reflected a great deal of 
painstaking work and many revisions, most of which were directed at 
satisfying the conditions specified in the federal "Direction" 
(OC PC 1972-1569): 
"Independent Corporation" means a corporation that the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission is satisfied is not 
directly controlled by Her Majesty in right of a province . 


Morton explained the proposed Bill: 
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Our "Corporation" will be set up by statute but is not a 

Crown Corporation in the usual sense of the term. The legisla- 
tion responds rather directly to the federal direction to the 
CRTC. Another feature of our legislation is that there will be 

an Authority as well as a Corporation. The Authority—essentially 
the two ministers of education—will have an advisory committee or 
two which will relate the interests and requirements of the 
"educators"—the establishment in other words—to the corporation. 
(Letter, Morton to Black, Aprile 14, 1973) 


The Honourable Lou Hyndman explained that there are various 
degrees of control of "crown corporations." Most are set up by 
statute. In certain types the Minister is the Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion, as in the case of Alberta Government Telephones. "In the case 
of ACCESS, as a Crown Corporation, the situation is far less direct 
as it is at ‘arms length' and independent of direct control," said 
Hyndman (Interview, April 14, 1983). Acorn, who drafted the Bill, 
explained the status of the proposed corporation as follows: 


The Bill that came out—it is not a Crown Corporation, not "an 
agent of the Crown," but this term causes much confusion. It 

is a "coined expression." It is just a name people apply. You 
cannot define a meaning from the words by looking at them. You 
have to look at the statutes to see if you would want to apply 
that term. You shouldn't attach any special significance to 
those words. In practical terms the more significant thing is 
the expression "provincial corporation" in the Financial 
Administration Act.! It deals with the whole gamut of the 
financial administration of the whole government. In there, 
there is a definition of provincial agency: "includes a 
provincial corporation or provincial committee" (the only 
difference is one is incorporated and the other isn't). "Any 
corporation where all or the majority of the members are appointed 
by the government." In this case we have all fifteen appointed 
by government. Whenever you see the words provincial corporation 
and provincial agency, you know ACCESS fits that description. 
(Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983) 


ii was dgainse this ebackground that on April 3, 1973, a Bill 


"alberta. Financial Administration Act (Revised Statutes of 
Alberta) 1980 was first enacted in the Legislature late in 1977, 
becoming effective April 1, 1978. Acorn explained that this Act 
repealed (and was a radical departure) from all previous legislation 
to do with Treasury. 
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to establish the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
(Bill 45) was given first reading in the Spring session of the Alberta 


Legislature. 
It 1s important to note. at this juncture, the words of Dr. Eugene 


Torgunrud, then the Director of Curriculum for the Department of Educa- 


tion: 


Hyndman was one of the first government members from the current 
government and what was in the public vernacular known as "the 
big seven'—that central group who really were the major policy 
makers for Cabinet, and Hyndman was part of that group. 
(Interview, Torgunrud, March 16, 1983) 


Torgunrud also pointed out the fact that Hyndman served as leader 
of the House as well as Minister of Education "so anything to do with 
legislation would have been of additional significance apart from 
his educational responsibilities." 

Glen Acorn explained "the big seven": 


The "Big Seven" is the Cabinet Committee on Priorities and 
Planning. It means you have a higher status in Cabinet. 
If you are on the Priorities Committee it means vou have a 
great deal of clout. 


The Cabinet Committee on Priorities and Planning is the single 
most powerful committee because the Premier chairs that 
committee. This same committee sits both as Treasury Board 

and Cabinet Committee on Priorities [not by statute], it just 
works that way. But in the case of the Cabinet Committee on 
Priorities, the Premier is the Chairman and when they sit as 
treasury, the treasurer is the Chairman. So they switch chair- 
men. 


. Just a closed "inner cabinet." When a decision comes out 
of that committee there is not much likelihood of it being 
overturned in Cabinet. 


Hyndman was the sponsor of the Bill .. . it was more his 
responsibility than Jim Foster's. (Interview, Glen Acorn, 
June 9, 1983) 


May 10, 1973 saw the passage of the Alberta Educational 
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Corporation Act (assented to May 10, 1973). On June 21, 1973 an 
Order-in-Council was passed designating the Minister of Education and 
the Minister of Advanced Education as the provincial Authority. 
Order-in-Council 932/73 allowed Section 2 of the Act (which deals 
with the Authority) to be proclaimed. The remaining sections were 
proclaimed October 17, 1973. 

On going over the Act during an interview (June 9, 1983) Acorn 
expressed surprise that "the CRTC didn't come down on them" regarding 
Section 10(1) of the Act which reads as follows: 

The Government of Alberta may make grants to the Corporation 

from moneys appropriated by the Legislature for that purpose 

either with or without conditions. 

Acorn commented on Section 10(1) of the Act: 

If the Government had chosen to do this it could have exercised 

a great deal of control by imposing the conditions under which 

the grants were given. But I think there was a genuine desire 

on the part of the Government to keep the Corporation jindepen- 
dent. I don't think they wanted to exercise... to call all 


the shots. 


Even if they gave up these opening words in 6(1)(b) they had a 
much bigger hammer in Section 10(1). There it was. They could 


have imposed so many conditions on the money. . .. If you are 
going to give money away we can call the shots on what's going 
to happen. 


The independence of ACCESS is a case of the de facto situation 

as opposed to the legal situation. There are the tools [sections 
of the Act]. You've got 10(1) the big tool there and the 
potential for something under 6(1)(b) . . . subject to super- 
ValStOll mtr eee LOM TreCt ION its Gathe Words uproducCe, sam alinat 
would have meant that the provincial Authority could give direc- 
tions as to the production of programs. (Interview, June 9, 1983) 


This clause was to become the arena of controversy surrounding 
the issue of "independence" which was never resolved. The discussion 


which follows, elaborates. 
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The Alberta Educational Communications Corporation Act: 


Its Relationship to the Definition of Educational 
Broadcasting and the Issue of Independence 


The Alberta Educational Communications Corporation Act, which 
established the Corporation, was the Alberta Government's response 
to the 19/72 federal? "Direction, WC PG 1972-1569. 

Recalling the discussion in Chapter 4, reference was made to the 
sequence of events following the federal government's announcement of 
the withdrawal of Bill c-179.! A broader definition of educational 
programming was negotiated by representatives from the Council of 
Ministers of Education, Canada and the Secretary of State, and sub- 


sequently incorporated into the federal "Direction" to the ae 


The 
working out of a broader definition of educational programming was the 
culmination of a process of negotiation which involved defining the 
limits of federal and provincial jurisdictional domains. Seen in 

this context, a broader definition of educational programming can be 
interpreted as conferring a broader provincial jurisdiction. 


Indeed, Gérard Pelletier's comment (quoted in the Toronto Globe and 


Mail, February 19, 1972) that the definition was "so broad vou can roll 


'h component of Bill C-179 was a somewhat narrow definition of 
educational programming which may be described as restricted to 
"in-school" broadcasting. 


eiresnvode to the CRTC are issued pursuant to Section 27 of the 
Broadcast Act (which addresses the supervision and assessment of pro- 
grams). This section refers to the power given to the Governor General 
im Council to issue directions to the CRTC (such as the Orders in 
Council PC 1970-459 and PC 1972-1569 discussed in a previous chapter). 
The first, Order in Council PC 1970-459, has to do with cable licencees 
who are required to set aside at least one channel for educational 
programming. The second, Order in Council PC 1972-1569, provides the 
conditions under which provinces are allowed to hold broadcast licences. 
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a truck through it," is indicative of the prevailing attitude at the 
time. The federal government felt that it had made major concessions 
to the provinces in this regard. 

Nevertheless, the definition continued to be the object of much 
criticism. The very broadness and ambiguity of its terms has led to 
much confusion in interpreting the federal "Direction" (OC PC 1972- 
1569) and uncertainty in delimiting the boundaries of the divided 
jurisdiction which comprises the educational broadcasting domain. 

The federal legislation prescribes the broadcasting of the 
following types of programming: 

Programming designed to provide a continuity of learning 

Opportunity aimed at the acquisition or improvement of know- 

ledge or the enlargement of understanding . . . subject to 

Supervision Or assessment by a provincial authority by any 

appropriate means. . . . (OC PC 1972-1569) 

Acorn elaborated: 

That power looks fairly broad on the face . . . I would have 

thought "supervision" goes a long way... As Section 3(1) 

of the AECC ACt (1973) specifies . . . you could spply the 

word "supervision" to allow the government to exercise quite 

a bit of control or direction. (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983) 

Another problem arises from the very vagueness of the words, for 
almost any kind of programming can be shown to be educational in its 
content. 10eadd) toythe confusion, the “Direction~ goes on to require 
that such programming be "distinctly different from general broad- 
coasting available on the national broadcasting service or on 


privately owned broadcasting undertakings." 


‘Morton offered one possible explanation for the inclusion 
of this phrase: "The distinctly different term was to satisfy 
the private broadcasters that we were not in competition with them 
and funded with public money" (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983). 
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The administrative dilemma with which governments and educators 
are faced can be simply expressed as follows: 

1. How to assure the federal authorities that a provincially 
licensed body is not under the "direct control" of its provincial 
government when it is funded by that government. 

2. How such a body may be deemed "independent" when the federal 
legislation requires that the "improvement of knowledge or the enlarge- 
ment of understanding" be "subject to supervision or assessment" by a 
provincial authority, when that Authority comprises ministers of the 
Crown. The dilemma was neatly side-stepped in the federal 
"Direction" (OC PC 1972-1569) by defining independent corporations 
as those which the Canadian Radio-Television Commission is 
satisfied are "not directly controlled by Her Majesty in right of 
a province." 

The Alberta solution to this dilemma was to devise a structure 
which would be deemed acceptable to the federal authorities. Morton 
reported his discussion of this issue with the CRTC Director of 
Corporate Affairs, lawyer John Hylton: "The word 'independent' in the 
definition is the operative word. In this regard, the CRTC is the sole 
referee" (Memo, Morton to Hyndman, Foster, Worth and Acorn, June 5, 1973). 

How a corporation which is funded by its provincial government can 
provide adequate assurance that it is not in practice being directly 
controlled by that government presents a dilemma. It can be inferred 
that the potential for political interference is ever present. 

This dilemma was summed up by Mr. Justice O'Byrne, Chairman of 


the Board of ACCESS, at the 1976 Alberta Educational Communications 
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Corporation licence renewal application when he stated the following: 


. does seem almost a paradox to me that we talk about 
independence, and yet our funding comes from that government 
which we claim to be independent from. It's a kind of a 
mystery. (CRTC Hearings, September 8, 1976, Minutes of 
Proceedings, p. 27) 


In devising the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
Act, the legal counsel incorporated the words from the federal 
PUICeCeIONs sdireecciy into. che Aces. oln chs: words: 

Admittedly the language in the direction is obtuse and unplain, 

and the only reason to adopt it is to be able to demonstrate 

to the CRTC that the Corporation fits the definition of 

"independent corporation." (Dice te NOme goer epnuaty 1co50a) 07 2) 

When interviewed, Acorn added: 

It was right in their definition of "independent corporation" 

when it all started . . . that is when we sort of had to back 

ine ete wastavanved: fOm.1tS DOl1ticaleehrecu so you can 

manoeuvre. (Interview, June 9, 1983) 

The Alberta Government did, indeed, "manoeuvre." The creation of 
the Alberta Educational Communications Authority (according to 
Section 2! of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation Act) 
was the Alberta government's attempt to find a solution to the 


dilemma posed by the federal "Direction" (OC PC 1972-1569). 


Whether or not it was successful, only history will reveal. 


Doerr ion 2(1) states: 


"The Lieutenant Governor in Council may designate any person or 
Persons or any other body or authority as the provincial authority for 
Alberta for the purposes of this Act and any direction of the Governor 
in Council made pursuant to section 27 of the Broadcasting Act (Canada) 
and may specify the name of the provincial authority so designated." 
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The Issue of "Independence" and CKUA 


It is important to note here that "One of the prime reasons for 
setting up the Corporation" was pointed out by Morton (in a document 
entitled Alberta Educational Communications Authority, March 1973) as 
being "to secure the future of CKUA." The issue of CKUA's "indepen- 
dence" from government interference and control is an Ongoing one which 
continues to surface at every CRTC hearing when the Alberta Educa- 
tional Communications Corporation licence renewal application is being 
considered. 

The initial licence application hearing provided an opportunity 
HOR) theLCRiGe tOecest athe .directacontroll aspectlof PG 1.9/72-1569; 

At a hearing held in Vancouver, March 12, 1974, application was made 

by the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation for a transfer 

of ownership of CKUA from Alberta Government Telephones (and the 
University of Alberta) to the Corporation. | 

At these hearings, the presentation was made by Mr. Justice 
Michael O'Byrne, Chairman of the Board of ACCESS, and by Larry 
Shorter, President, ACCESS (attended by legal counsel). Mr. Justice 
Michael O'Byrne began the presentation: 

I appear before you today to assist in discharging the onus 

which rests upon the Corporation to "satisfy" the Commission 

that the Corporation is not directly controlled by her Majesty 
in the right of the Province of Alberta. 


The Statute creating the Corporation speaks for itself. However, 
it might be useful to outline some of the steps we have taken 


"The assets of CKUA held by Alberta Government Telephones (for the 
University of Alberta) were to become the property of the Alberta 
Educational Communications Corporation, as had been set out in 
Section 13(1)(a) of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
Act. 
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under the Statute which reflect in part the measure of our 
independence. We had the opportunity to make use of Government 
Auditing, Legal and Banking Services. We chose not to. We 
have our own auditor, our own counsel, our own bank, and our own 
management and our own staff. In fine, we are masters in our 
Own house with respect to all matters of internal management, 
Subject only to the Authority approving our by-laws. This 
approval is, from a practical point of view, a matter to do 
with externals. 


With respect to externals, we are funded by the Government of 
Alberta. We are subject to "supervision" and "assessment" by 

the Authority. These words are found both in the Federal Order 
in Council and the Statute. We must make reports to the Minister 
of Education and the Minister of Advanced Education which are 
tabled in the House. These constraints reflect the responsi- 
bility the Government of Alberta has to the people of Alberta 
whose money we are spending. (Honorable Michael B. O'Byrne, 
Presentation to the CRTC Hearings, March 12, 1974) 


The issue of independence was paramount in a letter of support 
of the application of the Alberta Educational Communications Corpora- 
tion, addressed to Pierre Juneau, Chairman, CRTC. The letter, 
containing the signatures of the Honourable Lou Hyndman and the 
Honourable James Foster (originally drafted by Morton) was 
presented at the hearings by Dick Morton. This letter stated the 
following as the position of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority with respect to the independence of the Corporation: 


At the outset it must be pointed out that Radio Station CKUA 
Since 1945, although nominally licensed to the University of 
Alberta, has been financed wholly by, and operated under the 
direction of Alberta Government Telephones. While we realize 
that CKUA has not until now fitted any of the official categories 
within the Canadian system of broadcasting there seems little 
doubt but that over the years it has won a significant and loyal 
following. It should be pointed out that during the time CKUA 
has been operated by AGT there has been no instance of political 
interference by any provincial government in CKUA programs. 


By making provision for CKUA to be placed under the new Alberta 

Educational Communications Corporation the Government of Alberta 
is moving CKUA one further step removed from possible political 

influence. 
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Education in Alberta must be considered all of a piece. Within 
the very broad framework there is a network of jursdictions and 
responsibilities, political, professional and non-professional. 
It was felt from the outset that the educational community which 
serves all the people of our province should be linked in 
Significant ways with the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation. Because the two ministers of education and the 
Government of which they are members are directly responsible 
to the people of Alberta for educational matters it was deemed 
appropriate that they be designated as the Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority. 


The Act establishing the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation sets forth how the Authority relates to the Corpora- 
tion. For the most part the controls and procedures are in 
keeping with those which one would expect a responsible govern- 
ment to exercise over one of its statutory corporations. They 
are comparable to those contained in the Broadcasting Act 
1967-68 with respect to the C.B.C. At the same time the 
Corporation is given the freedom it requires to fulfil its 
obligations as license holder. It should also be pointed out 
that the officers and emplovees of the Corporation are not 
officers or servants of Her Majesty nor can the Corporation 

act as an agent of Her Majesty. 

Particular reference might be made to two sections of the Act 
setting up the Corporation: Section 6(1)(b) in our view is 
solely concerned with programs and materials of an educational 
nature. Our interpretation of Section 6(3) is that it is con- 
sistent with the definition of educational programming contained 
in the federal direction to the CRTC. 


We anticipate that the relationship between the Authority and 
the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation will be 
expressed through recommending broad guidelines related to 
educational priorities, through the giving of advice on program 
proposals, and coming to additional understandings reached by 
consultation and mutual agreement. 


However, we are quite willing to agree, that in the final 
analysis, the Corporation must have the ultimate responsibility 
for what goes on the air. As an organization set up to be 
responsive to the broad aims and objectives of education as 
expressed through those who are responsible to Alberta citizens 
the Corporation will look to the Authority for guidance and 
expert assistance in many of its activities. At the same time 
its Board and its officers have a responsibility to you and to 
the people of Alberta to see that the broadcasting facilities 
which they shall control are used for the purposes intended. 


On the face of it these may seem to be positions which are 
difficult to reconcile, made more difficult by the federal 
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direction which you are bound to interpret. We strongly urge 
that the license be granted to the Corporation. We further 
Suggest that at some appropriate time the CRTC, as the federal 
regulatory body for broadcasting and the Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority as the provincial entity responsible 
for supervision of communications as they relate to education, 
review the rather restrictive terms of the federal direction 
perhaps in consultation with other provinces. (Letter to 
Pierre Juneau, Chairman, Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
from Louis D. Hyndman, Minister of Education and James L. 
Foster, Minister of Advanced Education, March 6, 1974) 


At this juncture, it is worth noting that it is during licence 
applications and renewals at its public hearings, that the CRTC 
provides an open forum for discussion. 


The chief function of the Commission! is to regulate and to 
supervise all aspects of the Canadian Broadcasting System, 
including its private and public elements. The public 

hearing process is an important aid to this function, not 
only because it assists the licensing aspect of this function, 
but also because it enables the Commission to communicate 
regularly with broadcasters and the public in an open forum. 
(Christopher Johnston, "Procedure at CRTC Hearings," a paper 
given at Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Mav 23, 1973) 


The Commission must be satisfied each time it grants or renews a 
licence that the issues raised will be resolved. It is during the 
question and answer period, following licence applications and 
presentations, that the CRTC's legal counsels engage in intensive 
questioning of applicants. 

In the case of granting licences to provincial educational 
agencies, the Commission must be satisfied that the Corporation is 
"independent" for that Corporation to be granted a broadcast licence 


(and each time the licence is either amended or penened eee 


Leva II of the Broadcasting Act (1967-68), which established 
the CRTC, deals with its hearing procedures. 


éBy virtue of the power of the Governor in Council to set aside or 
refer to the CRTC, any broadcasting licence under Section 23 of the 
Broadcasting Act, or alternatively, by the power of the CRTC itself to 
revoke or suspend a licence under section 24. 
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The issue of "independence" was the focus of intensive interroga- 
tion of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation representa- 
tives during the question and answer period at the March 12, 1974 
hearings. Christopher Johnston, CRTC legal counsel, was particularly 
concerned with Section 6(1)(b) of the Alberta Act which reads: 

[The Corporation may] . . . subject to any directions made 

by the provincial authority, produce, acquire, sell, lease, 

distribute, exhibit or otherwise deal in programs and materials 

of an educational nature whether for use in broadcasting or 
otherwise. 

Shorter, representing the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation, recpondedk to this concern, addressing the ability of 
the Authority to "issue directions" to the Corporation under the 
power vested by Section 6(1)(b) of the Alberta Educational Communica- 

tions Corporation Act; however, Shorter was quick to point out that 


the Authority had not as yet issued any such "directions." Acorn 


elaborated on this point: 


We were concerned . . . the politics were such that we could get 
away with . . . the point was, on the face of it, it was not 
offensive because then one would have to see what the directions 
of the Provincial Authority were. If the provincial authority 
was going to reach out for control, what would that control 
consist of? Because if the provincial authority, say, was 

going cto give directions to ACCESS to actually dictate’ the 
content of the programs so they would be slanted . . . but one 
could say, you haven't seen the directions yet, so why should 

we squawk? (Interview, June 9, 1983) 


Despite the potential danger inherent in Section 6(1)(b) of the 
Alberta Educational Communications Act, the Commission indicated that 
it was satisfied that the "independence" of the Corporation was still 


intact. A licence was granted to the Corporation for a two-year 


Iuinutes Gf Proceedings. .CRiC hearing, March iz, 1974) pp. L09- 
20. 
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period expiring March 31, 1976. In its decision (CRTC 74-76, dated 
March 29, 1974) the Commission stated its reasons for granting the 
relatively short-term licence: 


After a careful examination of the structure and powers of 

the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation (the 
"Corporation") and its relationship both present and intended 
with the Alberta Educational Communications Authority (the 
"Authority") and having regard to the Applicant's representa- 
tions made at the Public Hearing, the Commission is satisfied 
that the Corporation may be licenced pursuant to the Federal 
Cabinet's Direction to the Commission, Order-in-Council 

P.C. 1972-1569. In arriving at this conclusion, the Commission 
has taken into account the statement of the intended relation- 
Ship between the Authority and the Corporation as described in 
a letter dated March 6, 1974, and submitted by the Alberta 
Ministers of Education and Advanced Education in support of 
this application. 


The Commission remains concerned, however, by certain wording 

in the Act establishing the Corporation (Alberta Educational 
Communications Corporation Act, 1973 Statutes of Alberta, 

chapter three) which contains a potential for lessening the 
independence of the Corporation thereby raising the possibility 
that the Corporation might not continue to meet the requirements 
of Order-in-Council 1972-1569. The Commission has accordingly 
granted the Corporation a two year licence and will wish to 
consult with the Corporation and the Authority during the licence 
period as to the means by which the continued independence of the 
Corporation may be assured. 


The Commission recognizes the value of the programming provided 

by CKUA to the people of Alberta. The Corporation as the 

licencee is now responsible for ensuring that the future 

programming of CKUA and CKUA-FM corresponds to the provisions 

of the Direction. 

At long last, the problem of "what to do with CKUA" had been 
resolved. The new Corporation assumed responsibility for the operation 
of radio station CKUA and began the process of negotiating to purchase 


the assets of MEETA and CARET. 
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Making a Smooth Transition 


It was Jim Foster and I who originally sat down and said: 
"now what do we need to get rolling?" . . . CKUA had been 
operating [so had] MEETA and we'd planned ahead for CKUA FM, 
color and all that. As I recall it was Jim and I who made a 
joint recommendation to Treasury Board and said "here is what 
we'll need to start up" and then the Treasury Department did 
a double check . . . to get the thina going. (Interview, 
Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 


The Alberta Educational Communications Authority had a major 
role to play in the transitional period prior to the Corporation's 
being fully functional. The Authority was empowered to enter into 
contractual arrangements on behalf of the Corporation with the under- 
standing that the Corporation would replace the Authority, once it 
was operational. 

After the Act was passed, Morton and his small staff carried out 
the necessary functions acting on behalf of the Authority and thereby 
the government of Alberta, since the Authority comprised the ministers 
of education. Morton issued a statement May 22, 1973: 

At the last session of the Alberta Legislature a bill was 

enacted establishing a Corporation which will provide a frame- 

work within which educational broadcasting and the production 

of educational programs and materials can take place. 

Until the Corporation is formally established the Government of 

Alberta may enter into agreements for purposes related to the 

future activities of the Corporation. The Corporation will 

later replace the Government as a party to such agreements. 

However only those agreements will be undertaken which are 

necessary to ensure a smooth transition from the present set of 

circumstances to those which will obtain when the Corporation is 
fully established. 

Initially the Corporation was to make full use of existing 


communication facilities, the intent of the initial organizational 


phase being to organize and consolidate existing services. 
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Until the Corporation was able to operate in its own right, the 
provincial government made arrangements to finance the MEETA and 
CARET operations. 

The effect of the establishment of the Corporation was that 
government funds previously designated for MEETA and CARET would, 
after July 1, 1973 be transferred to the Corporation. 

It will be recalled from the previous discussion that the 
Honourable Lou Hyndman and the Honourable James Foster had sent 
official letters to the presidents of the boards of each organiza- 
tion, with assurances that the government of Alberta would continue 
to support both organizations, in their present form, on an interim 
basis: 

In the meantime we are prepared to carry on the interim 

arrangements in good faith so that the staff can continue 

to function until the Corporation becomes viable. 

(Letter to Mrs. Lois Campbell, Chairman of the Board, MEETA, 

December 29, 1972) 


In their letter to Dr. Fred Terentiuk, President, Board of 


Directors of CARET, the Ministers promised that the proposed 


Corporation's structure would provide a framework whereby not only 


‘Meanwhile, the three-year agreement MEETA had negotiated with 
the CBC in 1970 was to expire June 30, 1973, thereby ending Edmonton's 
unique arrangement of being the first licensed educational television 
broadcaster in Canada. As of July 1, 1973, MEETA would no longer be 
broadcasting on Channel 11. Other arrangements would have to be made 
along with MEETA's anticipated integration into the Alberta Educa- 
tional Communications Corporation. Morton requested rate structures 
from all the major television stations in Alberta, both private and 
public, in the hope that contracts could be negotiated for air time. 
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present activities could continue, but which would implement 
recommendations for the future. The Ministers pledged to 

continue the operation of CARET until June 30, 1973 “in its present 
organizational form on the same basis as it had done since the 
inception of the organization." After that date, it was the qovern- 
ment's intent to assume the full cost of operating the production 
facilities. 


It is intended that the educational communications corporation 
will be given the responsibility for assembling, producing 

and distributing programs through centrally controlled 
facilities. However, it is understood that the planning of 
programs and the scheduling of them in local situations as 

well as their utilization in classrooms or institutions, are 
matters which may directly concern local authorities or 
consortia of local authorities. Future arrangements will 
permit the involvement of school systems, colleges, institutes 
and universities, and others with educational responsibilities 
to enable them to fulfil their objectives through the planning, 
distribution, scheduling and utilization of programs which have 
particular local relevance. It is hoped that these concerns 
might be expressed through a continuation of such organizations 
as CARET in a somewhat modified form. 


The AECA has indicated to the CRTC its intention to utilize the 
Single Cablevision channel which has been reserved for the 
distribution of educational programs on commercial systems in 
the province. It is expected therefore, that the corporation 
will undertake to provide educational programs using those 
existing distribution facilities which would be useful to 
schools and institutions, including cablevision systems. The 
responsibility for making the necessary arrangements for 
connections to cable systems is that of the school system and 
institutions which are directly concerned. (Letter from L. D. 
Hyndman, Minister of Education and J. L. Foster, Minister of 
Advanced Education to Dr. F. Terentiuk, President of the 
Hoe Calgary and Region Educational Television, February 9, 
B78 } 


In a memo to the Honourable Lou Hyndman (April 10, 1973) 


Morton wrote: 
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Following our announcement in December there has been continuous 
consultation with management, staff and governing boards of 
MEETA and CARET and the management and staff of CKUA. 


It will be recalled that the Federal Order-in-Council PC 1970-496 
had stipulated that one channel be reserved for education in each cable 
network. The programming of the channel would be "subject to super- 
vision by the provincial authority by any appropriate means." As the 
"provincial authority," it was the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority's responsibility to designate and supervise all educational 


television channels (in cable systems) in the province. 


"Trade-Off": Cable 

Morton provided a rationale for the sequence of events that had 
transpired in setting up the Corporation (during the course of an inter- 
view, March 18, 1983): 


Essentially what I did during the whole process in setting up 

the Corporation . . . set up an Act which would empower the 
Corporation . . . The main purpose initially was to bring together 
Edmonton, Calgary and CKUA under an ‘umbrella' organization. 

The government felt it was taking the whole province and how 

can we make available . . . service. The idea was to create a more 
centralized organization and find ways of serving the whole province. 


By that time cable was in and providing another outlet . 

and had come into Alberta and the educational channel was 

on the priority list. We were among the first of the provinces 
to take advantage of the provision. 


Now you are taking, through the Corporation, various of these 
components and centralizing them. This may be useful for some 
kinds of things but it still leaves the needs of the local 
people. So cable was a way of filling local needs. So part 
of the pattern was to support local cable consortia and they 
SreEESE TN inex 1Scence. 9... A DOlICY!). 7. [here nad to pe 
trade-offs, when you are telling CARET—'we are no longer 
going to support you 50 percent—it could kill the whole thing 
and it did. The trade-off is, the Corporation through its 
production facility will provide programms which you can 
distribute along with other programs you may want to produce 
using the production facilities. I administered the idea—the 
'trade-off'—instead of money we evaluated program credits— 
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the Corporation would give them program services. It took a 
long time. (Morton, Interview, March 18, 1983) 


It did indeed take a long time! With Morton's guidance the 
pROCeSSeWaS DEGUn -wehinst..lirs. Le N. Campbell, Chairman, MEETA 
Board of Directors, requested that Channel 13 on cable systems be 
reserved! for educational programming in the Edmonton region. Mrs. 
Campbell wrote to Mr. James Shaw, President, Capital Cable TV Ltd. 
and to Mr. E. J. Polanski, President, Quality Cable Television Ltd. 
(both, February 13, 1973). A similar pattern was followed in Calgary. 

Until the Corporation was fully operational and while the 
negotiations were underway, the provincial government continued to 
pay all the operating costs. A formal transfer of assets was completed 
and took place when the Corporation became fully operational, July 1, 
ToS: 

The Edmonton Journal, June 16, 1973, reported that "on July Ist, 
MEETA becomes the Edmonton-based component of the Alberta Educational 
Communications Corporation." It was the MEETA organization's intent 
to continue as an "advisory" and "liaison" group to the government 
after the transfer to provincial control was complete. A decision was 
made to expand its membership to include other educational organiza- 
tions. 


Dr. Terentiuk, Chairman of the Board of CARET, submitted a 


‘Channel 13 on cable systems was made available as the "dedicated" 
educational channel in both Edmonton and Calgary for MEETA and CARET 
to program, respectively. Eventually ACCESS withdrew and Educational 
Television Consortiums formed to continue this function. Similar 
consortiums were formed in Lethbridge, Red Deer, Grande Prairie, 
Fort McMurray, St. Paul and Crowsnest Pass. 
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letter to the Authority (July 4, 1973) wherein he agreed that their 
share of the assets would be taken out in services to be provided by 
the Authority. 


The Directors of CARET felt that the share of the CARET assets 
assigned to the Department of Education should be made available 
for projects determined through group action by a continuing 
CARET organization. It is the intention of the Board to continue 
the CARET organization with an expanded membership in order to 
plan and coordinate programming of importance to Calgary and 
region. 


In anticipation of what was to come to pass, Morton produced a 
document entitled "Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
Prospectus" (September, 1973). 

It is not expected that the Corporation will emerge "full blown" 

in every particular. During the transitional period (until 

March 1974) the continuation of certain activities is ensured. 

The Director and the Executive Staff should have an opportunity 

to evolve policy and develop plans which should have very long 

range implications. 

The Alberta Educational Communications Authority acting on 

behalf of the Corporation has authorized the transfer of funds 

to MEETA (Television North) and CARET (Television South) both 
for the continued operation of the facilities and to enable 
programs to be acquired, produced and distributed during the 
transitional period. 

Directly after his appointment to the position of President of 
ACCESS, Shorter was sent an official authorization from the provincial 
Authority, signed by Hyndman and Foster (December 3, 1973). This 
document signified the Authority's approval of the Corporation's 
bylaws, which authorized the Board of Directors to enter into 
negotiations and agreements for the transfer of assets. 

Negotiations continued, and an agreement was finally reached. 


Mrs. Lois Campbell, Chairman of the Board of Directors of MEETA, made 


a formal offer to the Corporation, March 6, 1974: 
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The board of Directors of the Metropolitan Edmonton Educational 
Television Association agreed to offer to the Alberta 

Educational Communications Association the assets and liabilities 
of the Metropolitan Edmonton Educational Television Association 
for transfer to the Alberta Educational Communciations 
Corporation. 


The transferring of the assets of MEETA and CARET required a 
restructuring of these organizations. A system of "program credits" 
was devised whereby MEETA and CARET would turn over their assets to 
the Corporation in exchange for "program credits" (which were the 
agreed upon net value of the associations). These "program credits"! 
were to be honoured through services from the Corporation which would 
be paid for by the members ("direct costs" of program production). 
The method of spending these credits was to be negotiated by the 
Corporation and the member organizations concerned. The time period 
for members to utilize their "program credits" was set at up to June 30, 
1976. 


The definition of "direct costs" was to be negotiated between 


'MEETA and CARET turned over their assets to ACCESS tn return 
for program credits expressed in dollars provided by the government 
to ACCESS. These "program credits" were to be used by the members in 
payment for services required of ACCESS (such as the production of 
specific programs, etc.). 


evabeet and indirect costs were defined in Morton's "Prospectus: 


"Tt is assumed in the above arrangement that Corporation 
funds pay for the staff and facilities necessary to operate the 
production centres - radio or television. These are sometimes 
referred to as indirect costs or basic costs without which there would 
be no staff or facilities to do any production work at all. ‘Direct’ 
costs are deemed to be those which are required to produce the program 
or series of programs over and above the cost of the staff and 
facilities. These include cost of writing scripts, the cost of per- 
formers, the cost of film, graphics, sets, the cost of necessary travel, 
telephone calls or any other costs which are incurred because of the 
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participating institutions and the Authority. 

In anor ricial letter to Mrs. Campbell, dated March 21, 1974. 
Morton “accepted in principle" the offer contained in Mrs. Campbell's 
letter: "The offer is conditional upon acceptance by the Alberta 
Educational Communications Corporation of the terms of this agree- 
ment." (The Alberta Educational Communications Corporation was to be 
given legal ownership of the assets.) 

An identical letter was transmitted to Dr. Terentiuk (re CARET). 

The process was documented by Morton in a memorandum to the two 
Ministers and their deputies (the Honourable Lou Hyndman, the Honourable 
James Foster, Dr. Worth and Dr. Hawkesworth, April 1, 1974). 

It was agreed that CARET would transfer its assets to the 
Alberta Educational Communications Corporation without dissolving 
the company. CARET could continue as a "shell" company to act as a 
focus for the special interests of the Calgary and region educational 
community as far as the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
is concerned. 

Toward the end of March, 1975, Morton's “Alberta Educational 
Communications Corporation Planning Digest" indicated that the Corpora- 
tion was now responsible for the operation of Television North (formerly 
MEETA) and Television South (formerly CARET) and on April 1, expected 
to acquire the assets of CKUA and become responsible for its operation 


as well. In addition, the Alberta Educational Communications 


Production of that particular program or series of programs. 


"This direct cost/indirect cost arrangement is one of the most 
fundamental assumptions in this Prospectus." (Alberta Educational 
Communications Corporation Prospectus, September 1983, pp. 8-9) 
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Corporation had been asked to take over the video-tape and audio-tape 


duplication or "dubbing" centers currently operated by the Nepartment 


of Education's Audio-Visual Branch. Further, the Corporation was now 


programming a half hour per day on six Alberta commercial television 


Stacions. 


Documentation of the government's official position in terms of 


its perceived mandate included the following: 


tion 


As the Corporation interprets it, the Government has endowed 
AECC with the immediate mandate: 


1. To continue with the decentralized approach of MEETA and 
CARET but with greater efficiency. 


Included in this mandate is the understanding that, while 
decentralized operations may reflect local needs and local 
participation . . . programming will . . . be in accordance 

with any direction received from the educational authority. 

Such programming will be designed to meet those specific 

needs, priorities and learning objectives identified by the 
educational authority, these responsibilities being incumbent 
upon the authority. (Morton, "Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation Planning Digest," March 1974) 


Directors of the Corporation 


Section 3(1) of the Alberta Educational Communications Corpora- 
Act states: 

There is hereby established a corporation with the name "The 
Alberta Educational Communications Corporation" consisting of 
15 directors appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council 

in accordance with this section and section 4. 


Section 3(2) of the Act states that "Not less than three and 


not more than four of the directors shall be employees of the Govern- 


ment of Alberta." 


Section 3(4) of the Act indicates: 
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The Lieutenant Governor in Council shall, in making an 
appointment under this section, prescribe the term of office 
of the director so appointed which shall not exceed three 
years, but this subsection does not operate to preclude the 
re-appointment of any person as a director. 


In accordance with the Act, directors of the Corporation were 
appointed by Order in Council. (Ministerial approval is required for 
recommendations for Order in Council respecting appointments to the 
Board of Directors. ) 

Acorn explained the structure of the Board in relationship to 
the Corporation: 

Technically ACCESS and the Board are the same thing. The way 

I set this thing up, there is no Board of the Corporation as 

such, in the sense of an ordinary company when you have share- 

holders who appoint a Board of Directors. It is just that there 
is a Corporation and it has members and so each person appointed 
is a member. It is not called a Board as such. (Interview, 

Acorn, June 9, 1983) 

An excellent editorial in the Calgary Herald April 23, 1973 
addressed the issue of the appointment of ACCESS Board members. 

In comparing the ACCESS board to that of the CBC, the editorial 
stated: 

The Alberta Corporation will have fifteen directors, all 

appointed by the Cabinet, and that's where the CBC analogy 

may break down. The CBC has an appointed board, but it also 

has a well established tradition of politically-independent 

management. That could well be the missing ingredient in 


the Alberta Corporation. 


The Cabinet should consider delegating some of its power to 
appoint board members, or should at least seek nominations 


from various segments of the interested public. . . . to 
make sure that it does not become a creature of the govern- 
ment. 


Hyndman did not give credence to the criticism that the Board was 
a "creature of government," but saw government appointments to the 


Board as "the application or the method by which the government's 
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philosophical mandate was delivered to the Corporation." Indeed 


Hyndman held that setting up such a structure could prove productive: 


That's the kind of healthy tension . . . we even set it up 
hoping that it would happen, a little bit of "push-pull." The 
Board [of ACCESS] would stand up when it should and the Depart- 
ment and Government would stand up when it should. (Interview, 
Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 


In discussing the appointment by the Cabinet of the members of the 
Board, Hyndman related the following: 


These people were intelligent amateurs who would have a feeling 
for what was going on out in the community—both urban and 
rural. They were selected on the basis—partly geographical, 
partly interest groups, partly people who could understand that 
this was a unique kind of delivery system. People who were 
modern and up-to-date who would understand that it [CKUA] 

would be a minority sort of station for broadcasting. 


We looked around for a Chairman—and the Judge was selected . 
we got to the stage where we had to have that independence, 
yet we had to be sure that it was credible. Its Chairman, 
its Board, its President would all be such that we could say 
to the public that we were confident that we know what to do. 
We are technically 0.K. and they are carrying out the mandate 
. it's like P.W.A. We don't fly the planes, we don't 
decide where the seats are . . . we go and do it; generally it 
worked out well. (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 


In accordance with the Act, fifteen directors were appointed by 
Order-in-Council. Four "government" members were appointed in 
accordance with Section 3(2) of the Act (cited above). 

Section 3(5) of the Act states: 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council shall designate one of 

the directors as chairman of the Corporation .. . and 

shall prescribe their terms of office . 

Justice Michael O'Byrne was selected to be the first Chairman 
and continued to serve in that position until 1979. 


Acorn commented on the appointment: 


They wanted somebody with prestige. This was to be set up 
and I think that the idea of having a Supreme Court judge as 
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Chairman would give a greater assurance to the federal govern- 
ment that they had an impartial person on there. 


Michael was a Liberal appointment on the Bench . .. There 
weren't that many Conservative Judges on the Bench at that 
time . . . Michael was well known and highly regarded. 


I know if Michael was there, there would be no kow-towing. 

I know that Michael, there is no way he was going to sit 

there and take orders from the government, or directions 

or anything else. 

The independence of the Corporation depends to a large degree 

on the personality of the Chairman. If he is going to "play 

ball" with the government and go along with all of their guide- 

lines or suggestions and therefore not demand independence, the 

independence disappears. 

The independence of ACCESS is really based on the principal 

players and that could change. (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 

1983) 

The Honourable Lou Hyndman commented on the connection between 
the independence of ACCESS and the Chairman of the Board of ACCESS: 

ACCESS was out there in the distance, where the Chairman 

was a judge, not only in fact, but symbolically independent. 

The Judiciary is independent, and the Authority was out there 

doing its thing. (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 

Morton prepared "The Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
Prospectus" (September 1973) for the guidance of members of the 
Board of Directors. Each member was sent a copy prior to the inaugural 
meeting of the Board. which was held at Government House, October 31, 
1973: 

In a presentation to this first Alberta Educational Communica- 
tions Corporation Board meeting, Morton addressed what he termed 


Ponis historic event: 


i . The assumption is that the Corporation belongs to the 
people of Alberta. The control of the Corporation is exercised 
through the Legislature and through this Board. Subject then to 
the conditions of the Act setting up the Corporation, this Board 
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controls the Corporation. But there are strings. 


Tonal! <OT these! the Corporation must relate. In order to 
provide what may be described as an official bridge or channel 
between the Corporation and these institutions, the Act provides 
for an Authority. By Order in Council the Minister of Education 
and the Minister of Advanced Education are designated as the 
Authority. The Act makes provision for a civil servant - a 
director, to be concerned with the operational aspects of the 
Authority, and advisory committees made up of representatives 
of those directly involved in various facets of education 
including the clientele. The Prospectus sets out the kinds 
of things that the Authority will be concerned with both as 
the entity which relates the Corporation to the Government 
and the Legislature and the entity which represents the educa- 
tional community - the institutional and individual consumers 
of the product of the Corporation . 
Certainly we are going to have to work together, Corporation and 
Authority. 
Section 8(2) of the Act states: 
The Lieutenant Governor in Council shall appoint a person as 
President of the Corporation, . . . and shall prescribe the 
remuneration payable by the Corporation to the President. 
In compliance with the Act, Larry Shorter was appointed the 
first President of ACCESS. This was a Cabinet appointment made on the 
joint recommendation of the two Ministers (of Education and Advanced 
Education), Hyndman and Foster, with the support of their two deputies, 
Worth and Hawkesworth. In Dr. Hawkesworth's words (Interview, March 24, 
1983): 


We both (myself and Dr. Worth) felt Shorter had the concept 


Morton was referring in his presentation to the following: 
"Within the entire structure or structures which stem from the 
two Departments of Education is a complex set of authorities, 
institutions, professions and organizations which have been delegated 
a degree of control over certain aspects of the educational enter- 
prise. In addition there are many departments of government as well 
as agencies both private and public which perform functions which can 
be described as educational." 
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of what ACCESS would become—he was the right man for the job 

and could be instrumental in the implementation of the "vision" 

to enable him to influence the development of the ACCESS net- 
work. . . . He is a very creative man... the kind of person 
that was needed to establish the Corporation. 

Reno Bosetti corroborated this view, and further pointed out 
that "the promise of ACCESS was sold by Larry Shorter ...a 
tremendous developer" (Interview, Bosetti, March 16, 1983). 

The Alberta Educational Communications Corporation began its 
operation November 1, 1973, when Larry Shorter took over as President. 
December 28, 1973 Morton sent an official communication to Larry 
Shorter which read: 

The Authority accepts the term "ACCESS" as the "trade" name 

of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation. As of 

January 1, when we refer to the Corporation, the term ACCESS 

will be used. 

The Annual Report of the Department of Education, 1973, described 
the Act as follows: 

The Act gives authority for the establishment of the Alberta 

Educational Communications Corporation within which educational 

broadcasting and the production of educational programs and 

materials can take place. The establishment of the Corporation 
enables Alberta to have one or more licensed broadcasting stations 
devoted primarily to education. The new Corporation assumes 
responsibility for the operation of radio station CKUA which 

was owned and operated by the Alberta Government Telephone 


Commission. The Corporation has purchased the assets of MEETA 
and CARET. 


The Alberta Educational Communications Authority 


The Act establishing the Corporation, it will be recalled, also 
established the Authority. Section 1(d) states: "provincial 
authority" means the provincial authority designated pursuant to 
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Inescetionec (iy Ofethe Act it states: 
The Lieutenant Governor in Council may designate any person or 
persons or any other body or authority as the provincial 
authority for Alberta for the purposes of this Act and any 
direction of the Governor in Council made pursuant to section 27 
of the Broadcasting Act (Canada) and may specify the name of 
the provincial authority so designated. 
Sections 6(1)(b), 6(3) and 7(2) set out the operational relation- 
ship of the Authority and the Corporation. Section 6(1)(b) states: 
The Corporation may, subject to any directions made by the 
provincial authority, produce, acquire, sell, lease, distribute, 
exhibit or otherwise deal in programs and materials of an educa- 
tional nature whether for use in broadcasting or otherwise. 
Section 6(3) states: 
The programs and materials transmitted through a broadcasting 
undertaking of the Corporation are subject to supervision or 
assessment or both by the provincial authority. 
Section 7(2) states: 


No by-law of the Corporation is valid unless it is approved 
by the provincial authority. 


Section 11(3)(4) of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation Act establishes the provincial authority as the body which 
gives final approval to the financial operation of the Corporation. 
Section 11(3) states: 

The Corporation shall, before the 90-day period preceding 

each fiscal year of the Corporation, submit its budget for 

that fiscal year to the provincial authority for its approval. 

January 16, 1974, Morton issued a document entitled, "The 
Alberta Educational Communications Authority," in which he related the 
Authority's mandate. 

Invadd | Bion etopcamrying Ou its duties Of “supenvisi0n) 019” 

assessment" on behalf of the Provincial Government it acts in 

a liaison capacity between the Corporation and the Government. 


In carrying out its function of "supervision or assessment” it 
must monitor and carry on research in many areas; the education 
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departments and institutions, associations etc. and ultimately 
the users or audiences to assure that the programming is in fact 
meeting the need for which it was created or how successful it 
has been in this direction. It must assess whether the degree 
of success justifies the cost of production or acquisition and 
distribution. 


ROLE  ORVInE A. BoGeA: 


To fulfill its function the A.E.C.A. has the following respon- 
sibilities related to the activities of ACCESS: 


1. One of the prime responsibilities of the Authority will be to 
identify educational needs and establish priorities which can 
be met by the facilities of ACCESS. To help it discharge 
this responsibility it will seek advice and suggestions from 
a great many areas; professional educators and administrators, 
all the way from Early Childhood programs to further and 
continuing education, Youth organizations, Senior Citizens 
groups, Native organizations, Ethnic groups, Handicraft 
guilds, etc. 


2. It will be responsible for approval of Corporation by-laws, 
budgets, purchase of land and advances for capital expen- 
ditures. 


3. It will make directions to the Corporation relative to the 
productiong-eacquisicion, salle; leasing, distribution etc. of 
materials of an educational nature whether for use in broad- 
casting or otherwise. In determining "needs" in the area 
of general educational television the Corporation, on the 
advice of the Authority, should consider filling gaps and 
complementing the programs of other broadcasters, the C.B.C. 
and private stations, rather than doing similar things in a 
similar way. The Authority must make sure that such broad- 
casting done by the Corporation is "distinctly different". 

The Authority has a responsibility to direct the Corporation 
that it should not undertake the production and broadcast of 
certain kinds of programs which are properly the responsibility 
of holders of other forms of licenses. Many of the directions 
of the Corporation will come as a result of recommendations 
from the A.E.C.A. Program Policy Committee. The Authority 

will make direction to the Corporation relative to Priorities 
and Guidelines. 


4. Since the Provincial Government is responsible for education, 
if a question should arise as to whether some program material 
is or is not educational according to the CRTC definition 
the interpretation would rest with the A.E.C.A. rather than 
the Corporation. 


5. It must insure that certain reports from the Corporation are 
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received by it and transmitted with or without comment to the 
appropriate Government or Legislative body. These would 
include such items as the Annual Report, the Yearly Audit, 
and any other reports that may be requested from time to 
time. 


Advisory Committees to the Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority 
Section 2(2) of the Alberta Act states: 


The provincial authority may 


(a) establish one or more advisory committees for any purpose 
in connection with this Act and appoint its members, 


(b) prescribe the powers and duties of an advisory committee 
so established . 


In accordance with this provision, the Program Policy Advisory 
Committee was set up soon after the passing of the Act. 

In a short statement dated December 3, 1973, Morton wrote: 

It is the Program Policy Advisory Committee and will have a 

very considerable impact in implementing the Authority's mandate 

regarding educational opportunities in Alberta. It is a broad 
based committee representing Educational institutions, ethnic 
groups, early childhood interests, adult re-training interests, 

Home and School associations, native organizations etc. It will 

have in-put ideas from a wide variety of existing sources and 

may be responsible for establishing certain program guidelines 
for the director of ACCESS. 

Morton's document (cited above), issued January 16, 1974, 
entitled "Alberta Educational Communications Authority," indicated 
that the "broad base" of the committee would include representatives 
from the following: 

1 - ATA (nominated by the provincial organization) 

1 - ASTA (nominated by the provincial organization) 


] - Home and School [Association] (nominated by the provincial 


organization) 
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2 - Department of Education (nominated by the Department officers) 
Early Childhood 
Basic Education 
2 - Department of Advanced Education (nominated by Department 
officers) 
Learning Resources 
Further Education 
1 - Culture, Youth and Recreation 
] - University representative 
1 - College representative (both public and regional) 
1 - Technical/AVC representative 
1 - Association of Continuing Education representative 
1 - Representing the general public 


1 - Representing the Alberta Native Communication Society. 


The committee will receive program ideas from a wide variety 

of existing sources and will also evaluate the degree of 
acceptance and use of program material acquired or produced and 
broadcast or otherwise distributed by ACCESS. It may consider, 
in formulating its Guidelines, the following: percentage of 
Canadian and more specifically Alberta content produced or 
acquired, programs already produced elsewhere which may be 
available and suitable to fill an Alberta need, regional needs 
versus provincial needs, allocation of funds for certain types 
of programs, examination and approval of program proposals etc. 
The results of the committee's deliberations and its recommenda- 
tions are passed on the ACCESS via the A.E.C.A. 


Hyndman explained his rationale for building into the Alberta Act 
a structure which in effect, created two different levels of advisory 
boards, one for ACCESS and one for the Authority. 

Whenever you set up a Board there are two competing points of 


view. One is that you have to ask various interest groups 
(example, ATA, ASTA, Indian Brotherhood, etc.) for their 
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nominees. We didn't take that approach. ‘le said, look we 
want to get a broadly representative group of people who have 
good bright judgement. Then we said, however we recognize that 
the ATA is going to want to know what is going on in this thing 
because hopefully they [the Corporation] would be supportive of 
teachers in the classroom, and they [the ATA] have professional 
committees and curriculum and a host of things. So we said they 
would be represented as the ATA nominee on the PPAC committee— 
that we would be advised of, and the school trustees would have 
another view. They were more representative of the professional 
knowledgeable technical area (delivery in the classroom). The 
people on the Board of ACCESS, as in most boards in the province, 
are not appointed for their technical expertise at all, but on 
the basis that they can stand back and ask the tough questions 

. on the basis of their broad experience . . . "thoughtful 
amateurs." 


"Content" is the key word here. In other words what was broad- 
cast out there... If what the teacher in school was teaching 

. whether or not that was being reinforced by, or what the 
Corporation did was parallel to what they were doing there. 
This requires a knowledge of the philosophy and psychology of 
education. The people on the Board [of ACCESS] weren't appointed 
for that. They were appointed for broad general decision- 
making, budgets, priorizing, as between TV, radio, broadcast 
Specials, shorts, color, etc. What are people thinking out 
ek and that sort of thing. (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 
1983 


Hyndman had believed that "these two groups" would get together 
by virtue of the fact that Section 3 of the Act had made provision 
for the Corporation's Board of Directors to contain appointments who 
were representatives of departments from the Government of Alberta 
(Education). 

Hyndman added: 

Also the President of ACCESS and some of the senior appointed 

people would meet with the program content people in devising, 

for example, their annual presentation about what they intended 
to do during the year, and their emphasis was this, and the 

Authority's was that . 

The Authority's Program Policy Advisory Committee was 


appointed "at the pleasure of the Minister." That is, prospective 


members were nominated by the deputy ministers in charge of the 
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respective departments or by the executive of the Associations (listed 
above). Names of nominees were then submitted to the Ministers 
(acting on behalf of the Alberta Educational Communications Authority) 
for their approval. 

By February 1974, the first Policy Planning Advisory Committee 


was formed. The first meeting of this Committee was held February 6, 
1974, in Mr. Hyndman's office. The minutes of the meeting reported 
that addresses by the Honourable Lou Hyndman and the Honourable James 
Foster stressed the following: 

i . the importance of the advisory committee in helping to 

determine the relationship between the government and the 

Alberta Educational Communications Corporation. (Policy 

Planning Advisory Committee, Minutes, February 6, 1974) 

The Program Policy Advisory Committee was set up to deal 
almost entirely with matters related to program policy. As time went 
on, however, other advisory roles emerged, which created problems. 

Prior to the establishment of the Program Policy Advisory 
Committee, Dr. Worth had foreseen and expressed concern about "the 
possible confusion and duplication of effort" between the Program 
Policy Advisory Committee and "advisory committees which 
will undoubtedly be established by the Corporation" (Memo to Morton, 
JULY L6yet973)% 

Dr. Worth identified the "confusion" which he felt was bound to 
arise when two different groups would be identifying and determining 
needs and priorities. 

Dr. Worth was most concerned about "the principle that the 


AECA will direct the Corporation" (emphasis in the original): 
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I must caution that such a principle would be anathema to those 
institutions such as colleges and universities who prize autonomy 
and will be suspicious of government direction of a reportedly 
independent Corporation—especially at a time when their 
colleagues in Ontario have been strongly criticizing OECA as a 
government puppet. (Memo, Worth to Morton, July 16, 1973) 

Under the provisions of Section 6(1)(b) of the Alberta Educa- 
tional Communications Corporation Act, the Alberta Educational Communi- 
cations Authority is given the power to issue directions to the 
Corporation (on matters having to do with the production, acquisition, 
distribution of educational materials). In order to relate the 
Corporation's programming to educational needs and priorities, this 
power came to be exercised by the Authority, on the advice of its 
advisory committee (the Program Policy Advisory Committee) by 
the provision of directions called "Guidelines." These "Guidelines" 
would reflect priorities within the provincial educational system 
and the public at large. 

One of the prime responsibilities of the Authority will be 

to identify educational needs and recommend priorities . 

ACCESSmp.e.. 

it will give guidance to ACCESS. 

Much of this guidance will come as a result of recommendations 

from the AECA Program Policy Advisory Committee. This committee 

broadly representative of educational interests in Alberta will 
advise the Authority on matters relating to desirable program 
policy. 

In planning its program services, the Corporation looks to the 

Alberta Communications Authority . . . for its subject matter 

priorities while the AECA has not yet instituted formal 

procedures for the identification and development of these 
priorities. (First Annual Report of ACCESS, "Changing Hands," 

October 17, 1973 to October 16, 1974, February 1, 1975) 


These "Guidelines" were not developed for consideration by the 
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Ministers until the early part of 1975. The Ministers approved and 
officially transmitted these "Guidelines" to ACCESS, February 28, 
1975. The processes surrounding these events are explained in the 


chapter which follows. 


Summary 


The preparatory work for the new legislation was completed in 
time for the spring session (1973) of the Legislature. Bill 45 was 
introduced as planned in March, and proclaimed in May, 1973. This 
legislation was based on similar legislation (1970) which had been 
enacted by the Conservative government in Ontario, but with certain 
Significant departures: Whereas Ontario had interpreted the term 
“provincial authority" as being the independent corporation itself, 
the Ontario Educational Communications Authority, Alberta created two 
entities, a "Corporation" and an "Authority." The Alberta solution 
was so devised in order to avoid the pitfalls of the Ontario model. 
Officials within Alberta Education felt that the Ontario government 
had allowed the establishment of a Corporation with too much 
independence from the Ontario Department of Education. Careful con- 
Sideration was given to devising a solution which would be deemed 
acceptable to the federal authorities, yet which would allow the 
provincial government the control which was its constitutional right. 
In order to satisfy the federal "Direction" (OC PC 1972-1569) for an 
"arms length" relationship with government, two separate entities 
were created: an "independent" Corporation and an "Authority" to 


represent government and oversee the Corporation. The Alberta 
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legislation incorporated much of the wording of the federal "Direction," 
despite its vagueness in defining the term "educational programming." 
The ambiguity of this broad definition embedded in the federal legis- 
lation was reflected in the lack of specification of the relationship 
and respective roles of the Corporation and the Authority. Some 
aspects of the relationship were, however, specified in the Act, the 
most important one being Section 6(1)(b) whereby the Authority is 
given the power to issue "directions" to the Corporation. In order 
to relate the Corporation's programming to educational needs and 
priorities the Authority and its advisory committee (the Program 
Policy Advisory Committee) set to work to devise these "directions" 


in the form of "Guidelines." 
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Chapter 7 


"OFF AND RUNNING" 


The Formative Years: The "Honeymoon Period" 


When you are in a new organization there is a “honeymoon period" 
when you can get anything you want . . . and you must always 
take advantage of it—and that's what we had during our first 
years, in our "honeymoon period." We were off and running 
before they even knew . . . what was happening. - You go! We 
were up with "Come Alive" on the air within ten months from the 
day the Corporation got going—one hour live! It was incredible! 
and that's important! (Shorter, Interview, April 12, 1983) 


In describing the first year of operation, Shorter proudly 
reported the success of the programming series, "Come Alive" as 
follows: 

We began with an idea for a remarkably ambitious program 

called "Come Alive"; as this is written that program is net- 

worked across the province for an hour each weekday morning 
and it is Alberta's most popular television program in that 
time slot. (President's Report in the First Annual Report 

OF ACGESS«) February. |). 1975) 

"Come Alive" was the culmination of Shorter's strategy for 
implementing centralized ACCESS television programming. Network 
television time was purchased from commercial stations across the 
province in order to air the programs on a province-wide basis. 

Dr. Tom Ditzel, the then Director of Program Development for 

ACCESS, described this "magazine" program as a "bold attempt to 
offer education to a wide audience": 

"Come Alive" is our attempt to interpret educational 

principles into production . . . we have input from all 


areas of education, the Departments of Education and 
Advanced Education, Continuing Education, Early Childhood 
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and . . . "Come Alive" will respond to priorities gathered 
from their own curriculum specialists . . . response to 


input . . . (ACCESS Alberta Magazine, Pilot Issue, June 1974) 

In the same Pilot Issue of ACCESS Alberta Magazine (June 1974), 
Shorter's article entitled "First Steps: Few but Large," described 
"Come Alive": 


The program "Come Alive" is our flagship, theme level, 
Showpiece. It addresses priorities. Multi-culturalism. 
Alberta studies, fine arts, consumerism, metrics, early 
childhood, coping skills, the environment, pre-retirement, 
and a good many others. 


By deciding to concentrate on these priorities_we are, in 
effect, saying no to . . . a good many others. 


"Come Alive" began "live" broadcasting on a province-wide 
basis, October 14, 1974. The AECA Progress Report (Morton, October 
23, 1974) stated the following: 


"Come Alive" is now on the air (October 14) over a network 
of private stations—CFRN, CKRD, CFCN, CHAT, CITV and CKSA 
either from 9 to 10 each weekly morning, or 1 to 2 each 
weekday afternoon (CITV and CKSA). 


In addition, ACCESS has purchased an additional hour in Calgary 
and an additional three (3) hours in Edmonton which are 
programmed by TV South and TV North respectively. 


TV South and TV North are both programming days and evenings 
on Cable Channel 13 in their respective cities. 


In summary, ACCESS is broadcasting over the air, in most parts 
of the province a total of 30 hours each week. On cable in 
Calgary and Edmonton the number of hours each week is in 

excess of 200 hours. (Morton, AECA Progress Report 2 October 23, 
1974) 


Mt was this decision to "concentrate on these priorities . 


in effect saying no to . . . a good many others," which was eventually 
to lead to the demise of "Come Alive." 
2 


The extension of radio CKUA until it served the whole province 
was also part of the centralization plan, referred to in the Progress 
Report. 
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When questioned as to his rationale for selecting the "Come 
Alive" format, Shorter referred to Morton's "very important document," 
the AECC Prospectus (September, 1973) which he felt provided justifi- 
cation for "Come Alive": 


Under the Prospectus, | it specifically identified "unorganized 
areas" where we were to take the initiative. 


Before it [the Prospectus] was published there was a good 
deal of argument within the Department as to whether ACCESS 
was strictly working to support existing educational institu- 
tions or were there "unorganized areas."2 (Interview, 
Shorter, Apri iz, 1983) 


Shorter elaborated on these "unorganized areas": 


One big thing that came forward—that was the whole area of 
adult education. TheWorth Report: you drop the book down and 
the odds were 2:1 that one of the pages would mention adult 
education—it was heavily adult education—then under Foster's 
ministry, the Department of Advanced Education, Brian Staples 
was organizing further education councils and..developing 
Subsidization regulation on adult education. Everyone was 
pushing for adult education. . . . And Worth was the new 
Deputy. There was no question that Advanced Education was 
gung ho on further edugation. ["And had lots of power," 

added Justice O'Byrne.*] This was reflected in ACCESS. The 
first thing we began doing when we were licensed. We said 


Tuorton's intent, in writing "The Prospectus" document was ex- 
plained by him as follows: I felt the Prospectus was a useful document. 
It was not intended as a source book that they had to follow . 
there were certain aspects they didn't adhere to . .. but I felt 
there were some areas where it was quite legitimate from their 
perspective" (Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983). 


“These "unorganized areas" gradually evolved into "supplementary 
roles," and will be addressed in Chapter 8. 


Sit is important to keep the chronology of events in mind. 
Concomitant with the development of the Corporation was the creation 
of the Department of Advanced Education and Manpower. Their formative 
stages of development were coincidental. 


un: Should be noted that The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael 
O'Byrne and Mr. Larry Shorter were interviewed jointly April 12, 1983 
(at the suggestion of Justice O'Byrne). 
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under the terms of the Act, the Authority gives us our program 
priorities. We asked the departments for their priorities. 

The Department of Education realized that they didn't have a 
needs analysis to identify what their priorities were. So they 
Said you can run on these vague sorts of things ("motherhood 
statements") until we get a needs analysis going to identify 
what the priorities are. 


Meanwhile our attitude was, we can't understand what you are 
worried about. This was a phrase we used over and over 

again: "What have you asked us to do that we haven't done?" 
Because they hadn't given us their priorities. . .. It was 
eighteen months to two years and a needs analysis was never 
done. [Justice Michael O'Byrne added: "We didn't solicit any, 
we were happy to run. . . we were fast out of the gate!"] 
(Interview, Shorter and O'Byrne, April 12, 1983) 


Morton corroborated this Department of Education lack of direc- 
tion at this stage: 


Larry is right to some extent, that one can set up this 
philosophical thing but when we tried to pin down people who 
had responsibility, they waffled and were not very clear and 
we simply had to force the issue at times. Certainly there 
was some frustration as far as ACCESS was concerned, at the 
beginning. ACCESS said 0.K., we are supposed to do SUUEG Eee. 
stuff. Where is the educational stuff we are supposed to do? 
(Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983) 


‘Determining needs and priorities was not, however, an easy 
matter, as they were quick to discover. In Morton's early oft-cited 
document "The Prospectus" (September, 1973), Morton had already 
anticipated a problem which was to plague both the Authority and 
ACCESS for the years to come: 


"While it is easy to say that the programs which are acquired 
and produced by the Corporation for the use of Alberta people should 
meet educational needs, the determination of those needs is not so 
Simple. 


"How are these needs identified, how are the needs turned into 
program ideas, in what form should they be produced and how can they 
best reach the people for whom they are intended? 


"One of the roles of the Authority will be to set forth those 
needs in the form of written guidelines to the corporation." 


The reader will recall that educational programming must meet the 
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Hans Kratz also corroborated the lack of direction given to 
ACCESS: 


It is true that they hadn't done a needs inventory—even 
today—because it is assumed that because they have a large 
field component, that Alberta Education is sufficiently 
sensitized to the needs of the field. (Interview, 

Kratz, April 25, 1983). 


Shorter continued his discussion of "Come Alive": 


The priorities were very clear for Advanced Education. That 
is why we started "Come Alive." "Come Alive" was not an 
instructional sort of series but I believed, and do now, that 
"Come Alive" was one of the most effective things we ever had 
: . to wake people up to the potential of education, almost 
like drovers . . . our focus was very much adult education . 
Meanwhile we are waiting for these needs to come out of the 
Department of Education through the Authority and they don't 
come. And "Come Alive" becomes the most popular television 
program in its time slot in Alberta. It's incredible! Not 
only do we take over existing audiences but we create new 
audiences. It was a highly popular program, but it was highly 
suspect by a lot of people who believed in structured 
education . . . When Hohol came in [1975] . . . he expressed 
his belief that he was one of those people and that became 
evident both in what the priorities for Advanced Education 
were, and his attitude toward ACCESS, i.e., "Come Alive." He 
defined adult education in somewhat narrow terms; said that 

it had to be credit granting oriented . . . so the result was 
that the adult education subsidization regulations and 
Stimulation grants that Brian Staples had worked so hard setting 
up—80 further education councils . . . [Hohol] shot them down. 
(Interview, Shorter, April 123, 1983) 


Brian Staples, the person responsible for setting up the further 


education councils (to which Shorter referred), had joined ACCESS 


definition embedded in the federal "Direction" OC PC 1972-1569 
(discussed in the previous chapters). Morton saw this as being the 
responsibility of the Authority: 


"Tt is assumed that any interpretation of the definition should 
be done by the Authority which represents those elected by the 
people of the province who have a constitutional responsibility 
for education." 
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to serve as Director of Programs, | in what he termed "the formative 
years" (Interview, June 20, 1983). 


I went to ACCESS because I had the perception that ACCESS was 
a service arm to the existing educational system. That's the 
perception I was under and that's why I went. 


I knew (by the Ist of February, 1975) that there was no way 
ACCESS was going to be a service arm to anyone. ACCESS had 
put all its money into this live production called "Come 
Alive'—in my opinion that essentially killed the whole 
Operation. There was no way we could be a service arm. 
(Interview, Brian Staples, June 20, 1983) 


Morton had made very clear his position vis-a-vis the "service" 
function of both the Corporation and the Authority. In an early 
policy document "Alberta Educational Communications Authority" 
(January 16, 1974) (see Chapter 6), Morton stated: 


The roles of the Authority and the Corporation are essentially 
Ones of service to existing educational agencies, institutions 
and personnel. It is not intended, for example, that the 
Corporation on its own initiative develop courses or materials 
that are the primary responsibility of existing Departments, 
agencies, institutions and associations. However, where 
institutions and other agencies do not exist, or where existing 
organizations are reticent, the A.E.C.A. and the Corporation 
may take a more direct role at the same time encouraging 
organizational participation and development. 


The Authority's first assessment of "Come Alive" was, in 
Morton's words, "not favorable": 


"Come Alive" is an attempt by ACCESS to be visible to most 
Albertans and to establish a "presence" quickly. Choice of 
program segments purports to meet the priorities transmitted 
earlier to ACCESS. 


Our information is that almost all "provincial theme" 
production funds and acquisition funds in the ACCESS budget 


‘pune; 1974, Dr. Tom Ditzel vacated the position of Director of 
Program Development. Brian Staples took on the position September 1, 
1974. Staples remained with ACCESS only eight months: from 
September, 1974 to June, 1975. 
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have been committed to "Come Alive." "Come Alive" seems to 
be operating as a separate sector of ACCESS. 


Program proposals now designated as "provincial theme’ 

cannot be produced (a) because production facilities are tied 

up with "Come Alive" and local programming, (b) because direct 

cost funds are committed to "Come Alive." (Morton, AECA Progress 

Report, October 23, 1974) 

In working out the roles and responsibilities of the Authority, 
Morton had produced a draft for discussion, "Responsibilities of the 
Alberta Educational Communications Authority" (November 30, 1973), 
where he stressed the consultation that was to take place between 
the Corporation and the Authority: 

The Corporation may wish to appeal a direction for some 

reason. In practice I see consultation taking place between 


the Authority and the Corporation prior to the making of 
directions. 


but in the event that the Corporation fails to do something 
which may be construed as not fulfilling the direction of the 
Authority. The question arises as to the posture of the 
Authority under these conditions. 


Stated another way, how are the Authority's directions to 

be enforced? [Emphasis in the original] 

Regarding responsibilities having to do with the production, 
acquisition, distribution and evaluation of Corporation programs 
(Section 6(1)(b) of the Act) and supervision and/or assessment of 
programs and materials transmitted through a broadcasting undertaking 
of the Corporation (Section 6(3) of the Act), Morton made two 
"crucial recommendations": 

First - the supervision and assessment should be related 

primarily to the definition of educational programming. 
The position is that the interpretation of the 
definition from the provinces’ point of view is what 
the Authority says it is rather than what the 


Corporation says it is. The CRTC may have a different 
point of view but it is important, constitutionally, 
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that the provincial government, through the Authority, 
reserve the right to speak on behalf of the Province 
as to what education is or is not. 


Second - the evaluation of the products of the Corporation is a 


matter of concern for the Province. The definition 
indicates that the "acquisition of knowledge or enlarge- 
ment of understanding of members of the audience", 
resulting from educational programs, is subject to 
Supervision or assessment by a provincial authority by 
appropriate means". We are stating in effect that the 
extent to which the objectives of the programs are met 
are matters of concern for the Authority. lIhile not 
all programs will be supervised or assessed the 
Authority has the right to develop appropriate means 
to so supervise and/or assess the programs. (Morton, 
"Responsibilities of the Alberta Educational Communi- 
cations Authority," November 30, 1973) 


It will be recalled from the discussion in Chapter 6, that 


Morton's early document entitled "Alberta Educational Communications 


Authority" (January 16, 1974) had made the following points: 


hes 


A direction means a written communication from the 
Alberta Educational Communications Authority having to 
do with any matter related to 6(1)(b) of the Act. 


In the absence of a_direction the Corporation acts on its 
Own responsibility. 


The direction from the A.E.C. Authority may be in the form 
of a set of general guidelines related to any or all of the 
powers set forth in 6(1)(b). 


The direction from the A.E.C. Authority may in some instances 
be in the form of specific requests, recommendations or 
instructions having to do with any or all of the powers set 
forth in 6(1)(b). 


A direction setting forth general guidelines or priorities 
should arise from the advice from the Program Policy 
Committee or its sub-committee on Radio. The guidelines, 


Nt is of noteworthy interest here to mention that Shorter, 
during the course of an interview (April 12, 1983), related that 
it was on the strength of this point that "we ran" with "Come 
Alive" (since at that time; no "direction" had as yet been issued 
by the Authority). 
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when and if approved by the Authority (the Ministers) are 
passed on to the Corporation through the President. 


7. A direction setting forth specific requests, recommenda- 
tions or instructions pertaining to Section 6(1)(b) may be 
generated from either Department of Education or from other 
Department or agency of government. In any case it should 
probably be submitted to the Authority (the Ministers) for 
approval and transmitted to the Corporation. 


As time passed, Morton's stronger stance with regard to issuing 
"directions" to the Corporation became evident. ACCESS had been 
programming "Come Alive" on its own initiative in the absence of formal 
"directions" from the Authority. Morton asserted his position ina 
memo to Dr. Worth: 


I note that at the April 16 meeting of the Department Council 
Vou,dre asking 10% A.E.G.C. to outline its “goals; purposes: and 
operation". While this may seem to be a useful preliminary 
exercise, in my view it is much more important for the Department 
to make clear to ACCESS its own goals, purposes etc. In other 
words, the goals of ACCESS must be consonant with the goals of 
the Department and not the other way around. My position is 
that ACCESS provides a service. The most important question 
relates to identifying the needs within the sphere of Advanced 
Education which ACCESS might be expected to fulfill. 
(Memorandum, Morton to Worth, Deputy Minister of Advanced 
Education, April 25, 1974). 


The time had come to identify some directions for the Corporation. 


Morton, always steadfast in his belief that it was the Authority's! 


responsibility (as the representative of the provincial government ) 


to identify educational needs and establish priorities which would 


‘The discussion in Chapter 6 cited Morton's early policy 
document "The Alberta Educational Communications Authority" (January 
16, 1974) describing one of the roles of the AECA as beina the 
following: 


"Since the Provincial Government is responsible for education, 
if a question should arise as to whether some program material is 
or is not educational according to the CRTC definition, the interpre- 
tation would rest with the AECA rather than the Corporation." 
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be met by ACCESS, stated the following: 


[The Department has] . . . the constitutional right, the legal 
responsibility and in effect what was happening was, we were 
turning over to a quasi-independent corporation a say as to 
what education should be. Ontario had done that. The PPAC 
was that kind of structure that we set up to handle that. 


The Advisory Committee to me—to the Authority—would develop 
the guideline concept so that ACCESS would work within the 
guidelines. (Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983) 

It will be recalled that Section 2(2) of the AECC Act designates 
the Authority to establish "one or more advisory committees" and 
"appoint its members." The Policy Planning Advisory Committee was 
established in accordance with this section. 

It was not long after the first meeting of the newly established 
Committee (held February 6, 1974) that the Committee found its main 
focus to be concern with Section 6(1)(b) of the Act having to do with 
ec tone te the Corporation. 

These "directions" were to be in the form of "guidelines," 
according to the Ministers, who anticipated the relationship between 
ACCESS and the Authority as being consultative in nature: 


We anticipate that the relationship between the Authority [and 
the Corporation] will be through consultation, through the 


‘ohorter pointed out (Interview, April 12, 1983) that in the 
early years, as the AECA "Prospectus" (September 1973) had clearly 
indicated, mutual consent and consultation would be the "modus 
operandi." The "Prospectus" document, however, had noted that while 
the AEC Corporation Act makes clear the relationship of the Authority 
to the Corporation as far as certain functions are concerned, the 
Act had not specified the relationships: 


"There are other facets of the relationship which must be worked 
out in practice. In particular there will be a need to establish 
what a 'direction' is according to Section 6(1)b—'subject to any 
directions made by the provincial authority (the Corporation may) 
produce, acquire, sell, lease, distribute, etc.'. he 
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provision of broad guidelines, through the presentation of 
program proposals and understandings reached by mutual 
agreement. (Letter from L. D. Hyndman, Minister of Education 
and J. L. Foster, Minister of Advanced Education to Pierre 
Juneau, CRTC Chairman, March 6, 1974) 
Consultation and mutual agreement were, however, not to be. 
In Dr. Hawkesworth's words: 
It became apparent almost at once that unless there were 
guidelines, these two groups would move off in opposite 
directions and never get together. (Interview, Hawkesworth, 
March 24, 1983) 


This observation was corroborated by a memo from Morton to 


Hawkesworth (March 4, 1974): 


It comes down to the elemental question—what does the 
Department of Education want done? 


I would strongly recommend that the Department of Education 
specify now a few basic guidelines to be transmitted to 

ACCESS through the Authority as soon as possible. 

In recommending guidelines . . . officially—and making them 
public, in the sense that the letter will be widely circulated, 
the Department of Education will be saying clearly that it 


needs the services of ACCESS and that it expects ACCESS to 
take these guidelines into consideration in developing programs. 


Developing Guidelines 


At their inaugural meeting February 6, 1974, the PPAC agreed 
to provide the Authority with guidelines, which in turn would be 
transmitted to the Corporation. The Committee requested the two 
Departments of Education to submit to the Committee "policy 
preferences and priorities." The AECA Director (Morton) was asked 
to assemble from the departments, institutions and other organiza- 
tions represented on this Committee, statements of policy preferences 


within the field of education. These were to be identified according 
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to areas of priority in which the programs of ACCESS should be con- 
cerned. 

But "guidelines" alone were deemed insufficient by the Authority 
staff, in relating educational needs and priorities to the programming 
of ACCESS. They sought a more formal mechanism to accomplish this 
most complex task. In its original form, dated January 8, 1974, 
this "mechanism" was entitled "Program Proposal Process: A.E.C.A.- 
ACCESS" and read as follows: 


1. The process must be undertaken within the general framework: 
current mandates of Departments, current government and 
educational institutional policies which are already des- 
cribed in acts of the legislature, various policy statements, 
(e.g., the recent Calgary Board of Education statement) 
A.T.A. professional codes and policies, etc. 


2. In addition to these general over-riding concerns there must 
be an identification by appropriate persons - within the 
government and outside of the government - of needs and 
priorities related to educational media. These will be 
brought together and expressed in guideline form by the 
Authority's Program Policy Advisory Committee. 


3. Suggestions for programs and other kinds of material to be 
produced, acquired and distributed can then come from any 
Source: individuals or groups inside or outside of education 
and inside or outside of ACCESS - anybody. 


4. Suggestions with Provincial implications are referred to 
the Authority. We will put them through our own processing 
to determine how the ideas suggested related to points #1 
and #2; whether they are essentially local, regional, 
provincial or extra-provincial. We will also refer them to 
specialists within the jurisdiction of the two Departments of 
Education for comment as well as to other specialists where 
this seems to be required. All ideas suggested whether we 
approve of them or not will go to the program development 
SCOCIOM Ol ACCESS. 


5. ACCESS will then determine which of the suggestions should 
be developed into a full-scale proposal for production and 
which could be fulfilled through acquisition from outside 
the province. 
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Full-scale proposals can be developed by the program 
development staff of ACCESS by persons employed on a 
contract basis by ACCESS, by the proposer (school board, 
university or consortium of agencies). In any case the 
cost of the proposal should be regarded as a "direct" 
cost and charged to the "program" whether that program is 
ultimately produced or not. 


Program proposals as considered above should include: 
objectives, content, production mode, research including 
feasibility studies where required, ancillary material 
(print) and estimated direct costs of the proposal is to 
be implemented. 


Proposals that are developed within ACCESS to serve local 
or regional needs and which are generally done in 
co-operation with local educational authorities are 
produced (or acquired) by the division (North, South or 
Radio) most directly concerned. 


Program proposals with provincial implications are sent to 
the Authority for comment before going to the program 
section of ACCESS. The appropriate officials within ACCESS 
decide when or whether a proposal is to be produced and 
distributed or acquired. 


Program proposals from government sources go to ACCESS 
through the Authority. 


The above represents the first attempt at what was later to be 


termed a "Program Decisions Model," the Authority's mechanism for 


implementing Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act. 


Qn January 23, 1974 Shorter reported his Board's response to the 


Alberta draft decision model (in a letter to Morton): 


The Board made a number of specific suggestions and named 

me as a committee head with power to add, to draft 
suggestions for alternate models to be approved by the Board, 
and suggested to the Authority. 


Recognizing "the overwhelming importance of such a model in the 


future operation of AECC," Shorter requested that the Corporation be 


given time to develop a suggested model for consideration by the 


Authority. 
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A Committee of the Board drafted some alternate models, which were 
Subsequently approved by the Board February 18, 1974. 

February 14, 1974 Morton wrote to Shorter as follows: 

The Program Decisions Model which I originated and which 

your Board discussed at its last meeting was distributed to 

members of the AECA Program Policy Advisory Committee at its 

first meeting on February 6. Following a brief discussion 

the members of the Committee decided to defer detailed 

consideration until the model being suggested by the ACCESS 

Director is also available. 

Shorter responded in a memorandum to Worth (February 21, 1974) 
which indicated that they were "submitting to the Authority a pair 
of program decision models which our Board prefers to those drafted 
by Chern se. Gena 

It was then that Shorter made clear his attitude toward a 
"decision model": 

The program decision models now being developed by ACCESS and 

the AECA are, in fact, extra to the requirements of the Act. 

As such they serve more as evidence of ACCESS's desire to 

co-operate, than as proof of the AECA's power to control. 
In conclusion Shorter wrote: 

You will note that all of these points relate to the matter of 

our degree of independence. Through discussion, most of 

them can be clarified quite easily. However, if we are vague 

about any of these items, or if the assurances ACCESS seeks 

cannot be given, then our credibility could be in jeopardy. 

(Memorandum, Shorter to Worth, February 21, 1974) 

Morton's view was that since the Authority was empowered, 
according to Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act to issue "directions," 
this function was best "expressed" by means of guidelines. The 
guidelines, together with a decisions model, were to be "executed 


through the Program Policy Advisory Committee" (Telephone Interview, 


Morton, June 15, 1983). 
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Brian Staples' interpretation was similar: 

The PPAC was the public's representation... from the 
community that was to be served, with which to register 
their concerns and needs which would set priorities upon 


which ACCESS was hopefully going to function. (Interview, 
Sees sv 205 WES 


By April, 1974, the process of identifying priorities was well 
underway. An illustration is provided by a memo from Dr. Worth to 
Morton (April 22, 1974) entitled "Immediate Program Priorities for 
ACCESS," and Morton's response (April 25, 1974) which indicated that 
these priorities would be referred to the PPAC at their next meeting, 
May 10. 

Morton informed the ACCESS Board of his advisory committee's 
activities in an "Information Sheet" (June, 1974) prepared for the 
ACCESS Board. Mention was made of the PPAC developing guidelines 
with respect to educational priorities and of ACCESS and the Authority 
“coming to an understanding" with respect to a "Program Decisions 
Model." The Authority's role was described as one of "developing an 
overall communications policy for Alberta." 

Morton issued an "AECA Progress Report" (July 4, 1974) which 
indicated that a sub-committee of the PPAC had been struck, which was 
preparing the first guideline statement for ACCESS' consideration 
July 10 (1974). 

In the meantime, it was becoming quite evident to Morton that 
there were many issues beginning to surface concerning the different 
aspects of the relationship between the Departments of Education, the 
Corporation and the Authority. In a memo to Hawkesworth (August 29, 


1974), Morton flagged the process of "identifying needs" as being of 
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“paramount concern": 


I have been assuming that branches of the Department such as 
Curriculum, Special Services, Field Services and Early Child- 
hood identify needs as an integral part of their day to day 
activities. It has seemed to me that officers and field staff 
within these branches are in the best position to articulate 
needs. They may need assistance in relating those needs to 
the potential of broadcast and other media. Here is where the 
Specialists in AV, in the Authority and in ACCESS may come in. 


The ordering of these needs into priorities within the Depart- 
ment of Education is also something which, it seems to me, is 
a normal activity of existing officers in the various branches. 
Certainly the Minister, the Deputy and his Associates as well 
as the Directors collectively should be able to pass judgement 
on what are the most vital problems of education to be tackled. 


I should say that a good deal of progress in this regard is 
being made in early childhood education and as a result of two 
Or three recent meetings they are moving ahead. 


There is also, in place, the Radio-Television Sub-Committee 
working with the Audio Visual Services Branch which can be 
employed to make this process work. 


Certainly the Authority can not of itself pass along guidelines, 
let alone "directions" to the Corporation without having the 
basic information upon which those guidelines are based 
expressed by the Department concerned. 


Some progress has been made in working out procedures for 
preparing proposals and transmitting them to the Corporation. 
But we in the Authority are hampered by not having sufficient 
input from the Department. 


Morton had worked out a scheme for handling program proposals, 
which the following memo to Dr. Hawkesworth, illustrates: 


Needs and priorities should be identified by Department of 
Education people, rank ordered, and expressed in as much detail 
or as little detail as seems appropriate. These should be 
relayed through the Authority to the Corporation, NOT AS A 
SCREENING DEVICE but because the Department of Education is 

not the only section of education using the facilities of 
ACCESS. Furthermore the Authority can transmit these needs 

and priorities as "directions" to the Corporation according 

to 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act. Once these have been established 
all basic education programs produced, acquired, distributed, 
etc. by ACCESS should be related to these needs and priorities. 
(Memo, Morton to Hawkesworth, Deputy Minister of Education, 
October 10, 1974) 
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In the meantime, the PPAC completed the first general guidelines 
in the form of a policy statement which dealt with priorities from 
the two Departments of Education. In its revised and finally approved 
(by the Authority) form, it read as follows: 


As a general principle, the Authority sees the Corporation's 
programming in the context of all programming available to 

the people of Alberta from other sources. Within this general 
principle the Authority expects that the Corporation will 
initiate and review its total programming, i.e. via television, 
radio and other media in terms of the following: 


I. FOUR CONTENT AREAS 


Early childhood education 

Basic education - Grades 1-12 
Post-secondary (Higher) education 
Further (Continuing) education 


RPwWNM — 


I]. THREE TYPES OF PROGRAMS 
1. Instructional 
2. Enrichment 
3. Special purpose 

The proportion of programs between these categories should be in 

accordance with guidelines and priorities to be conveyed to the 

Corporation by the Authority from time to time. 

The above statement was then transmitted formally to ACCESS, 
accompanied by a letter from Morton to Shorter, dated September 19, 
1974. Morton outlined the lines of communication which would be 
followed in the transmission of such policy statements: from the 
PPAC, to the AECA, for “transmission to ACCESS." Morton requested 
a reaction from the ACCESS Board and staff "before any formal 
decisions are made." 

Morton continuously sought the improvement of communications 


between the Corporation and the Authority. Periodically he would 


circulate policy statements aimed at role clarification, and reports 
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of the Authority's activities. To illustrate, the document 
"Roles and Activities of the AECA" (dated Octoter 4, 1974) 
outlined the legal basis of Authority activities and powers as 
Specifically related to the terms of the AECC Act. "Progress Reports" 
were issued monthly in order to keep both the Corporation and the 
Departments abreast of the Authority's activities. (For example, the 
October 23, 1974 "Progress Report" referred to the developing status 
of the Program Decisions Model.) In his attempts to specify the 
Authority's responsibilities, however, Morton discovered that some 
areas were not easily defined, and certain boundaries not 
clearly discernible. In a position paper (Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority, November 4, 1974), Morton described "the 
greyest area of all" as that which constitutes "programs and materials 
of an educational nature." He saw one of the roles of the Authority 
as being that of developing a definition which: 

1. protects provincial constitutional control over education; 


2. provides ACCESS with the degree of independence required 
under current federal regulations; 


3. meets the current legal definition of "educational 
programming." (Morton, Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority, November 4, 1974) 

Similar attempts to improve communications and clarify issues 
were made on behalf of ACCESS by Brian Staples (Director of Educa- 
tional Development). His document entitled "ACCESS-AECA, Project 
Initiation, Approval, Development—Production Evaluation Agreement" 
(November 1, 1974) was developed as a result of the input and feed- 


back he had solicited from those concerned in the process of 


developing proposals and projects for purposes of production. 
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Included with Staples' "Agreement" concerning project completion 


processes, was an official project suggestion form, the use of which 


he "encouraged." 
Morton explained: 


The relationship between ACCESS and the educational community 
had to be formalized in some particular sense. It could not 

be in any rigid fashion but it had to be formalized in the sense 
that the educational community had to have a representative 
voice that it could say to the organization, these are the 
things that we want you to do. . . . These are the things that 
are high priority in education. This was my philosophy. 

This is what I tried to have the PPAC do so that it was . 


not something dictated . . . so that it was not Government 
itself . . . mind you. . . Government had the constitutional 
and legal responsibility . . . we have to be clear... this 


is the dilemma when you have an "arms length" Corporation. 
(Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983) 


The Authority's role interpreted in accordance with Section 
6(1)(b) of the AECC Act, was to issue "directions to the Corporation." 
Morton's continuous efforts to clarify the Authority's role were 
motivated by a desire to find the most acceptable means of trans- 
mitting such directions. 

There had to be a channel, or a funnel through which these 

[needs] are identified . . . crystallized into a guideline 

document, so that when ACCESS producers said "what kind of 

things should we do?" we could say, "this is the kind of 

thing you should do." It was a pattern, as far as I was 

concerned, even before the Corporation . . . I felt there 

had to be some device of that particular sort. (Telephone 

Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983) 

Finally, after several drafts (the last draft dated October 23, 
1974), the Program Policy Advisory Committee's Guidelines were 
available for ratification. These "Guidelines" were submitted in 
their final form to the Ministers early in February, 1975. The 


Ministers, in turn, forwarded the Guidelines to ACCESS, February 28, 


along with a letter of "transmittal" requesting that a reaction be 
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Submitted. 
At this point in time, Morton described the Authority's relation- 
Ship withPAcerss as beings, in’ generale se. very good’ ("AECAsProgress 
Report," February, 1975). He was in "constant touch" with Shorter 
and Brian Staples, the meetings with Staples being held regularly 
"in order to discuss program policy and procedures related to the 
review of program suggestions and proposals." 
Whether the relationship with ACCESS was in fact "very good" 
is a matter of conjecture, for although the Guidelines were 
officially forwarded to ACCESS in February, 1975, they were not 
acknowledged by the ACCESS Board for many months to come. At its 
July 8, 1975 meeting the Program Policy Advisory Committee 
recommended to the Authority that it request from ACCESS the 
following, to be reviewed prior to October 1, 1975: 
A. Information regarding how the program activities of ACCESS 
in 1974-75 conform with the program guidelines forwarded 
to ACCESS in February 1975. 
B. An analysis of how the programming plans for 1975-76 
conform to the guidelines forwarded on the aforementioned 
date. (Minutes of PPAC meeting, July 8, 1975) 
In addition, the minutes reported that formal negotiations 
with ACCESS had "resulted in general acceptance" of the program 
decision model to be used as a rough working arrangement. A more 
formal model was to be negotiated. Morton was instructed to prepare 
and bring to the next meeting "a mutually agreeable Program Decisions 
Model for ratification by the Committee." 
Morton's repeated reminders to ACCESS regarding a report were 


apparently ignored, for Morton finally documented the following 
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request in a letter to Shorter, written August 25, 1975: 


We would appreciate receiving a report from you by the end of 
October which would include information relating the various 
programming activities of the Corporation during the program 
year 1974-75 to the Program Policy Guidelines together with a 
review of program planning for 1975-76 to show how in 
general, the planning may be influenced by the Guidelines. 


Morton posed the question yet again, in a subsequent letter 
to Shorter, September 8, 1975 which read: 


Last February 28 the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority transmitted to you Program Policy Guidelines 
(February, 1975). The Ministers comprising the Authority 
have expressed interest in knowing how the Corporation sees 


its programming activities as these relate to the Guidelines. | 


Alan Robertson described the lack of communication at that 
time: 


Their [the PPAC] problem, I guess was that in terms of the 
relationship between the Authority and ACCESS and its Board 
of Directors, was that it was strained all the way through 
that period . . . they would request information of ACCESS 
and ACCESS would resent them requesting that information. 
(Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 


In the meantime, Shorter was making his own attempts to improve 
relationships. A letter to Hawkesworth (dated August 7, 1975) 
requested that "liaison structures" be set up with the Department of 
Education and ACCESS. These "liaison structures" Shorter envisaged 
as comprising "decision-makers who could speak on behalf of 


the Department with a reasonable degree of certainty." Shorter 


‘The ACCESS "Report on the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority Program Policy Guidelines and Their Impact on the Programming 
of ACCESS" was finally forthcoming, accompanied by a letter to Morton 
from Shorter, November 6, 1975. The Report was formally acknow- 
ledged by Morton, December 17, 1975, subsequently discussed by the 
Authority's “executive committee" (see next section), and referred to 
the PPAC. The Authority staff were asked to review the Report in 
detail, and make recommendations to the PPAC at its next meeting. 
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elaborated: 


We recognize that the ACCESS Board of Directors on the one hand 
and the Ministers of Education on the other, are the final 
decision-makers . 


The Liaison Committee would be the focal point of all communica- 
tion and business matters between our two organizations. 
Unresolved conflicts (if any) would be referred to you and to 

me jointly for solution. 


A liaison committee was never formed. Shorter tried a different 
approach: 

Last February I was instructed by our Board of Directors to 

enquire why ACCESS has no direct input to the AECA Program 

Policy Advisory Committee, and to request observer status 

for all or part of the meetings of that committee. 

PwishstOsrdise sic naga Onricidll Vy. =). and | request that 

you place the matter before the Minister. 

I feel your committee would benefit from the opportunities we 

could provide for direct information on our activities, and 

our rationale for these activities. (Letter, Shorter to 

Morton, October 28, 1975) 

A newly appointed assistant to Dick Morton, Vi Sunohara, 
complied with the PPAC's request to review the ACCESS "Report on 
the Alberta Educational Communications Authority Program Policy 
Guidelines and Their Impact on the Programming of ACCESS." 
Sunohara's "Response to Report on the AECA Program Policy Guidelines 
vs ACCESS Programming" (November, 1975) identified a number of 
problems: 

We have found that ACCESS does not always seek the advice of 


personnel with special responsibility in the areas covered 
by the programs. 


‘shorter was apparently successful in this regard, for a perusal 


of subsequent PPAC minutes revealed that Shorter (and/or his 
designate) attended the latter seqments of many PPAC meetings. 
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Should ACCESS be seeking the advice of people in the. Department 
of Education with regards to specific program needs? 


Another related problem had to do with the "flagship" program 
"Come Alive": 

It appears that keeping "Come Alive" alive has been a very 

heavy responsibility and in doing so a great deal of ACCESS 

time and energy is spent to meet the "on air" demand. 

Once the Program Policy Advisory Committee (PPAC) had completed 
and transmitted the 1975 Guidelines, it began to channel its energies 
elsewhere. 

A memo to Koziak, Hohol, Hawkesworth and Worth from Morton 
dated September 12, 1975 indicated that the Committee was "at present 
reviewing a number of studies® which may exert an influence on any 
future recommendations for revision of the guidelines." In addition, 
the Committee "is interested in the procedures through which program 


proposals must pass in order to be acted upon by ACCESS. 


The "procedures" for handling program proposals were, however, 


‘The "Response," however, hastened to add that some very 
positive relationships had been established with the "new and 
highly competent staff" of ACCESS (Brian Staples and "Chuck" 
Williams) who had pledged their assurance that "every effort 
would be made to comply with the Program Policy Guidelines." 
These staff people "are prepared to work out a more complete 
mechanism for exchange of information between AECA and ACCESS." 


épy the Spring of 1975, three evaluation studies were underway: 

1. An inventory of ACCESS programming activities (related to 
the Program Policy Guidelines) (Al Machinsk7) 

2. A study of "Come Alive" (Ralph Clintberg) 

3. A study of CKUA programming (Ron Zapisocki). 


These were published in July, 1975. In addition, the Miller 
Cable study, "Alberta Cable TV Studies," research report was completed 
in December, 1976. 
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not working satisfactorily. Morton exnressed his concern to Shorter 
in a letter dated September 19, 1975: 


We are much more concerned when program project proposals are 
put forward which do have high priority according to the 
Program Policy Guidelines and are rejected or deferred by 
ACCESS in favor of programming which we have given a much 
lower priority. 


In October 7, 1975, a sub-committee of the PPAC submitted a 
document to the Authority, entitled "Proposed Recommendations 
Concerning ACCESS Programming." One of the recommendations read 
as follows: 


That in the interest of ensuring that the Program Policy 
Guidelines (February, 1975) are constantly reviewed; ACCESS 
be required to provide to the Authority a formal report on 
all educational programming by May Ist and November lst in 
each year. These reports along with information obtained 
from other evaluative procedures would form the basis for 
any alteration to the Program Policy Guidelines. The 
Corporation would be notified by the Authority of any 
alteration to these guidelines by July Ist of the year. 


There was no doubt that the Committee (then chaired by Betty 
Garbutt) was becoming increasingly aggressive in terms of fulfilling 
OS mandate. | 

Alan Robertson, who succeeded Garbutt as Chairman of the 
Committee, reminisced: 


The PPAC was not only involved in program policy, that is to 


say what the content was, but also in... . broad policy . 
Dick Morton was always there as a resource person. Although 
he was not the Chairman, . . . the agendas will show this. 


When any matter of significance was being discussed it was 
always Dick's leadership that gave the Committee the guidance 
as to which way... (Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 


Vt will be recalled that the mandate of the PPAC was to advise 
the Authority regarding the issuance of "directions" to the 
Corporation. 
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By October 14, 1975, a PPAC document entitled "The AECA-PPAC 
Forecast of Priorities, 1975-76" recorded the Committee's activities 


as follows: 


The Advisory Committee has concerned itself for the most part 
with three major policy matters: 


1. Statement of guidelines and priorities (February, 1975) 

2. Procedures for dealing with program proposals (negotiations 
on model) 

3. Evaluation of ACCESS programming activities (General, "Come 
Alive", ACCESS Radio). 


One of the primary priorities to be considered in 1976 was 
stated as being that of a revision of guidelines and priorities to 
be completed by April, 1976, including firm procedures | related to 
program proposal decisions. 

The Committee set to work to devise a model which would guide 
the procedures for handling program proposals. 

Morton explained the need for these procedures to Chuck Williams, 
the newly appointed Vice-President of Programming for ACCESS. 


The Authority from the outset has indicated to the Corporation 
that it would prefer to work out arrangements which have the 
effect of relating the programming of the Corporation to the 
educational needs and priorities of the Province without the 
necessity of frequent directives. In practice this has followed 
two routes, (1) the formulation of a document by the Authority 
which will set out guidelines for the Corporation to follow and, 
(2) the development of a Program Decisions Model. Several of 
these have been drafted since the Corporation was formed and 
except for one or two points of disagreement (eg. (1) the 

status of locally initiated programs, and (2) the appeal 
procedures) we have worked out acceptable arrangements. 

(Memo, Morton to Williams, September 15, 1975) 


This memo illustrates Morton's continuing "consultative" approach 


ht was these "procedures" that came to be known as the "Program 
Decisions Model." 
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with the Corporation, or what Kratz (Morton's successor) termed 
"operating on a faith or trust model" (Interview, Kratz, April 25, 
1983). 

Morton was consistent in his interpretation of Section 6(1)(b) 
of the AECC Act, empowering the Authority with its mandate. Morton 
never wavered from the strongly held principle that it is the 
provincial government's constitutional right to maintain control of 
the content of educational programming. 

Morton briefed his new Ministers| on this matter: 

The role of the Authority, although it has the power to issue 

directives if it pleases, essentially . ... serves as a 

link, a catalyst—between the government departments most 

concerned with education, and ACCESS as a statutory corporation. 

It develops procedures for providing guidelines to ACCESS and 

in general relating what educators need and want to what ACCESS 

delivers. (Memorandum from Morton to the Hon. J. Koziak, 

the Hon. B. Hohol, Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth and Dr. W. Worth, 

September 12, 1975) 

Morton firmly believed that both Guidelines and a Decisions Model 
would relate "what educators need and want to what ACCESS delivers." 
He clarified this for his advisory committee, the PPAC, as follows: 

"Directions" here [in the February 1975 Guidelines] have been 

interpreted up to now as guidelines rather than specific 

directives set forth from time to time by the Authority. 

"Supervision and assessment" implies more than "supervision 


and assessment" in the CRTC definition. (Morton, "Notes on 
Suggested Mandate for PPAC—dated November 1975") 


Teollowing the 1975 (Spring) election, there was a change in 
portfolios of the Ministers. The Hon. Julian Koziak became Minister 
of Education and the Hon. Bert Hohol, Minister of Advanced Education 
and Manpower. 
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The Executive Advisory Committee 


At this juncture, mention should be made of the gradual change 
in the operating procedures of the Authority. 

As time passed, it was becoming evident that, increasingly, 
responsibility for the Authority was being delegated to the Deputy 
Ministers. An "Executive-Advisory Committee" comprising the two 
Deputy Ministers and the Director of the Authority was formed early 
in 1974, but did not become fully operational until after the 1975 
election. 

It will be recalled from the discussion in the preceding chapter, 
that in the early days, during the period of the drafting of the 
legislation which created the Corporation (and so the Authority), 
Morton had been given privileged access to the Minister (the Hon. 
Lou Hyndman). This was corroborated by Morton's successor, Hans 
Kratz: "Morton had complete access to Lou Hyndman—he went straight 
there, bypassing the Deputy Minister who was running the Department" 
(Interview, Kratz, April 25, 1983). 

This situation changed with the change in the Ministry. In 
Morton's words: 

In order to see him [Koziak], I had to cue up sometimes for 

days and even weeks. When I took the problem to the two 

Deputies [Worth and Hawkesworth], Wally [Worth] came up with 

the idea that maybe we could establish an Executive Committee 

. and then anything we might think needed doing . : 
we might do. (Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15) 1983) 
In contrast to Morton's very limited access, Shorter (through 


O'Byrne) had direct access to the Ministers. Mr. Justice Michael 


O'Byrne, the then Chairman of the ACCESS Board, elaborated: 
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We would go directly to the Ministers and talk to them in a 
crunch . . . and we did, about twice a year. We had an under- 
Standing that we wouldn't come unless it was urgent. To my 
mind and the way we put it to them, they were not the Authority, 
even though they were in statute. They were two Ministers of 
the Crown who have other kinds of responsibilities that are 
political. There is a very subtle difference. We didn't think 
OrethesMinisters as thesAuthority .=. - that S just nonsense. 

We thought of them as Ministers. 


] 


But when the Authority people started telling us what to do 
then we said you don't have the authority. . .. ["and O'Byrne 
would go directly to the Minister," Shorter added]. (Interview, 
Shorter and O'Byrne, April 12, 1983) 


The Executive Committee was formally acknowledged in a memo to 
Hawkesworth and Worth, sent by Morton, October 30, 1975. The memo 
stated the following: 


It has been difficult in the past few months, for a variety 

of reasons, to deal with certain matters related to the work 

of the Authority. The time which the Ministers have been able 
to spend on Authority matters has been severely limited. It 
has been suggested by Mr. Koziak that a set of operating 
procedures be drafted which will enable the work of the 
Authority to go forward with the Ministers being involved only 
in matters cf general policy and when the Deputy Ministers have 
agreed on the direction to be recommended. 


Morton then went on to state the following procedures: 


1. It is suggested that an Executive Committee of A.E.C.A. 
be formalized. 


2. It should consist of the two Deputy Ministers and the 
Director of ATE .CcA. 


Morton projected that the effect of these procedures should be: 


(a) - to reduce the time the Ministers devote directly to 
Ase Ca AealiatLers: 
(b) - to reduce the number of memoranda directly to the 
the attention of the Ministers; 
(c) - to speed up decisions affecting the operation of A.E.C.A. 


learlier in the interview, O'Byrne had shared the following view 
concerning his perception of the Authority: "[The PPAC] group . 
the [Department of Education] group were the Authority as far as we 
were concerned..." 
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The Executive Committee was formalized by the Minister in a 


memo (from Hohol to Morton, dated November 10, 1975) which read as 


follows: 


I have discussed the matter with Hon. J. Koziak and we are 
agreed that you proceed with the Executive Committee of the 
A.E.C.A. consisting of the two Deputy Ministers and Mr. Morton 
making decisions in certain areas . . . without referring to 
the Ministers for ratification. Other areas as you suggest 
would be referred to the Ministers. 


As Deputy Minister of Advanced Education, Dr. Worth was part 
of the Executive Advisory Committee. Dr. Worth confirmed the 
Committee's function: "In actual fact the two Deputies became the 
Authority. They met frequently and made the decisions and the 
Ministers usually ratified them" (Interview, 'lorth, April 4, 1983). 


As Deputy Minister of Education, Dr. Earle Hawkesworth held 


the following view: 


The Executive [Advisory] Committee formed almost immediately 

- The dav to day administration of the Authority was auto- 
matically turned over to the Committee, but the actual super- 
vision of the administration of the Authority rested with me, 
5 [The Minister of Education was] "lead Minister"’ because it 
was under the Department of Education's budget. . .. The 
Advisory Committee—the two Deputy Ministers and Morton (he was 
there without voting powers . . . to give us advice). We didn't 
make decisions except on the basis of policies that had already 
been established (any policy changes had to be taken to the 
Ministers). It is vital to understand—the Ministers (i.e., the 
Authority) make the policies. Implementation of the policies was 
themrunctionofethe Authority. lt was. never a parton the ACCESS 


‘The concept of "Lead Minister" was explained by Larry Shorter 
(Interview, April 12, 1983): 


"It was a matter of who answered in the House . . . the Ministers 
took turns for two years . . . it was Hyndman who was responsible for 
une first two vears, then it shifted over to Foster . . . then when the 


next election came along and the Ministers changed, it was Koziak 
who was responsible for the first two years, then it switched to 
Hohol." 
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Board's function. Over many, many months certain Guidelines were 


developed in consultation with ACCESS and the Ministers . 


As Deputy Minister, my function was to advise the Minister 
relative to the needs of education via media and to try to 
provide back to my Minister the kind of information as to how 
successful we were being in that regard. I never had any 
feeling, that I had any responsibility for the operation of 
AccESS.! (Interview, Hawkesworth, March 24, 1983) 


From the Corporation's perspective, however, the Authority and its 
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advisory committees were viewed as threatening the Corporation's indepen- 


dence. This central issue will be address in the section which follows. 


The Issue of Independence 


Some of us saw ACCESS as being a quasi-independent Corporation 

and at that time would use the CRITIC and anybody we could think 

of to show a need for bolstering the arms-length relationship. 

(Interview, Dr. Walter Worth, March 12, 1983} 

As has already become evident from the previous discussion, the 
issue of "independence" had surfaced very early, even while the 
Corporation was in its formative stages. Once it became fully opera- 
tional, however, the "independence" of the Corporation became an 
issue of central importance. The strong stance the Corporation was 
prepared to take was articulated by Shorter: "Our Chairman, Mr. 
Justice Michael O'Byrne, andhis Board of Directors intend to assert 


their independence when necessary" (Letter, Shorter to A. C. 


Williamson, CRTC, January 12, 1974). And assert their independence 


Vouring the course of the interview, Dr. Hawkesworth added the 
following: 


"We did have a representative on the Board. A responsible 
person, the Assistant Deputy Minister [Dr. J. Hrabi]. It was my 
opinion that he could quite well represent the thinking of the 
Department of Education as far as the Board was concerned.” 
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they did! 

The period that followed could probably best be described as 
a "battle for independence," the hattleground being the issue 
surrounding the interpretation and application of the word 
"directions" in Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act. In O'Byrne's 
own words: 


The problems we had over the first Guidelines! 

Hyndman had indicated the word "directions" could be changed 
to "guidelines" . . . for maybe a year and a half we were 
consumed with [them]. It will tell you how fiercely ACCESS 
was seeking to be independent . .. and we fought the them to 
maintain our independence for two reasons: one, "the feds." 
The other was, we think we were doing a damn good job. Is 
that fair? (Interview, O'Byrne and Shorter, April 12, 1983) 


Shorter continued: 


There is one thing that should be understood here. The ACCESS 
Board was unanimous in its stand—not even 14 to 1 but 15 all 
the way down the line (even the Government reps) in total 
Support of me, of Michael's stand—we were acting for the 
Board regarding the whole matter of the erosion of our 
independence by the Authority, of its attempts to control 

Not the least of the problems was the incredible bureaucratic 
Snarl . . . and the amount of energy, money and time we were 
spending—it was inconceivable! It was just totally draining. 
It was all consuming for a year and a half. The Board was 
totally united in that . . . that is an important point. 
["Directions was the operative word," added Mr. Justice Michael 
O'Byrne.] (Interview, O'Byrne and Shorter, April 12, 1983) 


Shorter continued: 

In the original letter of support to our application (at our 

first CKUA hearing) Hyndman and Foster's letter, that "seminal 

document" defining what 6(1)(b) means [Section 6(1)(b) of the 

AECG Act] there is one particular paragraph there... = whicn 

relates to the nature of the structure. (Interview, O'Byrne and 

Shorter, April iz, 1983) 

Reference was made, in the preceding chapter, to what Shorter 
termed this "seminal document," which indicated the sensitivity of 


the Minister to the issue of independence: 
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Any directions given by the Authority to the Alberta Educational 
Communications Corporation will enable that Corporation to 
exercise as much freedom within its educational programming 
responsibilities as it will be given as a broadcast license 
holder under the terms of your direction. 


Particular reference might be made to two sections of the Act 
Setcing up the Corporation: Section 611 )(b) in-our View ds 
solely concerned with programs and materials of an educational 
nature. Our interpretation of Section 6(3) is that it is 
consistent with the definition of educational programming 
contained in the federal direction to the CRTC. 


We anticipate that the relationship between the Authority and 
the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation will be 
expressed through recommending broad guidelines related to 
educational priorities, through the giving of advice on program 
proposals, and coming to additional understandings reached by 
consultation and mutual agreement. (Letter to Pierre Juneau, 
Chairman, Canadian Radio-Television Commission from Louis D. 
Hyndman, Minister of Education and James L. Foster, Minister 

of Advanced Education, March 6, 1974) 

In an effort to come to an understanding by "consultation" and 
"mutual agreement" an attempt was made to arrive at a formal "“agree- 
ment." Ina letter to Larry Shorter (March 26, 1974), Morton con- 
firmed previous verbal understandings with respect to how Section 
6(1)(b) of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation Act 
could be applied: 

Attached is a written statement of our understanding with respect 

to this section. We are prepared to incorporate these state- 

ments into a formal agreement between AECA and ACCESS in order 
to clarify the relationship implied by this particular section 
of the Act. 
Shorter wrote to the CRTC's legal counsel, Chris Johnston (March 26, 
1974), declaring the Corporation's intention to come to an "agreement" 
with the Authority with regard to the application of Section 6(1)(b) 
of the Act. 


The two chief executive officers, Shorter and Morton, set to 


work in consultation with their respective solicitors, to draft 
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an "agreement." 

October 15, 1974, Larry Shorter communicated, once again, with 
Chris Johnston, the legal counsel for the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission: 


Further to our telephone conversation of today, attached is 

a copy of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation's 
understanding concerning application of Section 6(1)(b) of 
our Act. 


You will note the concluding paragraph of Mr. Morton's letter 
[March 26, 1974] expresses the Authority's willingness to 
conclude a "formal agreement" incorporating these statements. 
We feel the attached letter is formal enough, but if you think 
something more imposing is necessary, we are quite willing to 
do so. 


Johnston responded (October 18, 1974) that it would be "a good 


idea to formalize and define a little more precisely the relationship 


of the two bodies under Section 6(1)(b)." In addition, Johnston 
Suggested that the word "directions" be defined in the agreement 
“in such a way as to establish some independence of the Corporation" 
(Letter to Shorter from Johnston, October 18, 1974). 

A discussion of this issue during an interview with Glen Acorn, 
the Alberta Government's legal counsel, revealed the following: 

It was 6(1)(b) the CRTC fussed about . . . they put the 

heat on us. Then there was a meeting where Chris Johnston 

laid out . . . we'd have to change. (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 

1983) 
The meeting to which Acorn referred was held in early January, 1975. 

Morton met with the CRTC legal counsel, Chris Johnston. Morton 
Summarized their discussion for Hyndman in a memo dated January 13, 
1975; 

Mr. Johnston feels that the A.E.C.C. Act should be re-worded 


particularly the 6 1(b) clause which begins "Subject to any 
directions etc. ."3; and the Section 6(3) which says that 
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“programs and materials transmitted through a broadcasting 
undertaking of the Corporation are subject to supervision or 
assessment or both by the provincial authority". 


Morton felt it was time to "re-evaluate the wording of the AECC 
Act," in the light of "the 15 months experience we have had": 

Any re-wording should make clear that, in the final analysis, 

the Corporation decides what should or should not go on the 

air. The issue is essentially one of independence from 
political interference but is also one of legal responsibility 
which is not ambiguous. 

Morton then went on to identify the real issue: 

However, apart altogether from the CRTC's control—real or 

nominal—constitutional or not—there is the more fundamental 

question of the provincial government's control over ACCESS. 

It is this that must be determined before we agree to amend 

the Act to suit the concerns of the CRTC. ... . (Memo, 

Morton to Hyndman, January 13, 1975) 

Morton's AECA Progress Report (February, 1975) reported that 
Chris Johnston, CRTC legal counsel, had suggested that a change in 
the Act should be considered in order to "clarify the limits of 
control of the A.E.C.A. over day-to-day programming." 

In an effort to clarify these limits of control, Morton 
continued his consultation with the Attorney General's Department. 
A memo to Ms. Pat Dawson, Solicitor, Attorney General's Department 
(February 12, 1975), revealed the following: 

I have discussed your memorandum with Mr. Hyndman and he has 

asked me to request that you draft a suggested amendment to 

the present Act which would take care of the situation. I have 

also asked Mr. Acorn for his opinions. 

Mr. Hyndman indicated that any amendments to the A.E.C.C. Act 

might be made at the fall session but certainly no later than 

spring 1976. 


Attached is a revised statement of A.E.C.A. roles and 
activities. 
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The ACCESS Board had taken the initiative in having their legal 
counsel, Jack Kennedy, draw up a formal "Agreement." The Authority's 
legal counsel, Glen Acorn, however, pronounced the "Agreement" 


Wit raeva Ces: 


My view at first blush is that the agreement is invalid as being 
repugnant to section 6 (1) (b) of the Act. The Legislature in 
enacting section 6 (1) (b) has given the Provincial Authority 
the sole power to give the directions. I do not see how the 
Provincial Authority can somehow bind itself and its successors 
under an agreement which purports to restrict the scope of that 
power. I fail to see how, in view of the wording of section 6 
(1) (b), the Corporation would ever be in a position where it 
could refuse to comply with a direction. 


I suggest that sections 5 and 6 of the Agreement in particular 
are wholly invalid as an attempt to effect an amendment of the 
Act itself since the power to give directions resides exclusively 
in the Provincial Authority by statute. I fail to see how an 
agreement could somehow transfer the power to the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council or to a Committee of the Assembly or, 
indeed, to a Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. I am really 
puzzled as to how any court can have jurisdiction other than 
what it derives from statute or from the common law. I do not 
see how two parties can, by agreement, appoint a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta as persona designata to act as an 
arbitrator in the case of a disagreement between them unless 
such an agreement were authorized by statute. You and I cannot 
by agreement give a Supreme Court judge appellate jurisdiction 
in a matter affecting us and I don't see how the position jis any 
different with respect to the corporation and the Authority. 


Specifically, I feel that there is no question that the 
Provincial Authority may give directions to the corporation 
under section 6 (1) (b) and that it may, pursuant to section 
6 (3), supervise or assess programs and materials transmitted 
through a broadcast undertaking of the Corporation. (Memo 
from Glen Acorn, Legislative Counsel, Attorney General to 

R. A. Morton, Director, AFCA, February 27, 1975) 


Meanwhile, the Corporation was still pressuring the Authority 
to "conclude an 'Agreement'": 

Our point is that we are prepared to conclude an agreement 

separate from the Act so as to satisfy the CRIC in our next 


appearance, rather than to continually be on the defensive. 


We certainly agree that an amendment to the Act would be 
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preferable—but that is a long time to wait. Meanwhile, the CRTC 

is pressing us for formalization of the March 26, 1974 memo from 

you which ends with your offer to complete such an agreement. 

If your legal counsel disagrees, may I suggest that your legal 

counsel and our Chairman arrange to meet so as to examine the 

two arguments. (Memo, Shorter to Morton, February 15, 1975) 

Morton's AECA Progress Report (March, 1975) reported the 
Corporation's concern with the issue of independence: 


The basic concern from its [ACCESS] point of view, is the degree 
of independence it has. In this connection ACCESS is asking for 


(a) a formal agreement between A.E.C.A. and ACCESS setting out 
clearly how the "directions" will be applied: and/or 


(b) an amendment to the Act which will "soften" the control 
implied by the use of the word "directions". 


Underlying all of this, in Morton's view, was a deeper issue: 
the question of "who really controls education" (AECA Progress Report, 
March, 1975). Morton summarized the dilemma as follows: 

The Authority must decide to retain the present wording and 

by doing so possibly put in jeopardy the chances of ACCESS 

receiving future new licenses or renewals of present licenses, 

OR tossoften*the control word “directions™ in the Act. 

During an interview, Morton described this dilemma: 

It was kind of walking a tightrope in order to satisfy the 

Situation of the moment . . . The Ministers were pushing in one 

dinee MONme se eNO oSy thesOuner!. .) . CO try COsSatisty tne 

needs of both . . . (Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983) 

It soon became obvious that Morton had made a choice. The 
position he chose to defend rested, of course, on the fundamental 
principle he had always held: that of the provincial government's 
constitutional right to control the content of educational programming. 
He issued a "Statement of Independence of A.E.C.C. (ACCESS)" (May, 
1975) which he circulated with his May, 1975 "AECA Progress Report." 


The Statement's concluding paragraph read as follows. 
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My thesis, in summary, is that the independence of the ACCESS 
Corporation is an issue secondary to its mandate as a producer, 
acquirer, distributer of educational materials. It would follow 
then that the Government should not soften its position with 
respect’ to the-clause insthe AvE.C.C. Act 6(1)(b) but should 
exercise the powers given under the Act - indirectly or 

directly - to ensure that ACCESS responds to real educational 
needs of the people of the province. 


Morton reiterated this sentiment in the June, 1975 "AECA Progress 
Report": 


Mr. Shorter continues to insist that the CRTC is apprehensive 
about the controls implicit in the A.E.C.C. Act and wishes 
some tangible reassurance that ACCESS is indeed independent. 


We need to take an official stand on the "independence" of the 
Corporation. 


Morton went on to describe his perception of the relationship of 
BCCESSLOMAECA: 
. this relationship can be considered in three ways: 


1. The relationship having to do with the licenses granted by 
Gane ae Mee Shorter continues lGmINnSaSusciacubhesG. RemeGn 
is apprehensive about the controls implicit in the AECC Act 
and wishes some tangible reassurance that ACCESS is indeed 
independent. 


2. The relationship having to do with the AECC Act which sets 
forth a number of responsibilities for both the Authority 
and the Corporation. 


3. The de facto day-by-day relationship which is manifest in 
conversation, meetings both formal and informal, correspon- 
dence, etc. 


In order to satisfy the CRTC of the Corporation's "independence," 
Morton recommended that the following position be adopted as the 
"Authority position" with respect to this issue: 

The A.E.C. Authority believes that the present wording of the 

Avie Crices Actes 9/.3)s Grants. the Corporation a degreesot indepen- 

dence sufficient to satisfy the Canadian Government's direction 


to the CRTC with respect to the holding of broadcast licenses by 
provincial corporations. 
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Should the CRTC have concerns with respect to the independence 
of the ACCESS Corporation these concerns should be expressed 
in writing and directly to the Authority. (AECA Progress 
Report, June, 1975) 


Over the summer, the discussion continued regarding the conclusion 
of a formal "Agreement." The possibility of its realization was 
finally laid to rest by the Ministers, in the Fall of 1975: 


After drafting above and considering the possibility of a 
formal agreement we were advised by Mr. Acorn that an agreement 
would have no effect in law because in the event of a dispute 
the court would go to the original Act. Mr. Hyndman and Mr. 
Foster decided "independence" must therefore relate to behavior 
rather than any formal agreement. (Memo from Morton to Koziak, 
Hohol, Hawkesworth and Worth, September 12, 1975) 


The Honourable Lou Hyndman offered the following explanation 
for doing away with a formal "Agreement": 


The word "Guidelines" is the key one because that was the 
general approach. When you start putting these things on 
paper it's sometimes very hard . . . because you preclude 
other things if you put some things down. 


It may have been that some people needed convincing that an 
agreement was not the way to go, so we had one [an agreement] 
drawn up and see what would happen... it's very difficult 

. . . The best thing is, if you have people who are like- 
minded as to the general mandate and thrust that you are going 
on, and who are intelligent and prepared to compromise and 
understand the other point of view, and have the right motives, 
you can work anything out. That's the way it works. 
(Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 


Meanwhile, the battle continued to be waged. The Honourable Mr. 
Justice Michael O'Byrne, Chairman of the ACCESS Board, admitting that 
"IT love a good fight" (Interview, April 12, 1983), communicated with 
the CRTC's legal counsel, Chris Johnston (September 4, 1975). Johnston 
replied as follows: 

You will have noted by the wording of the Order in Council 

[PC 1972-1569] that the role of the provincial authority js 


limited to the supervision or assessment of the effects of 
the programming of the independent corporation on the members 
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of the audience to which it is directed. The Order in Council 
does not give the provincial authority a direct power over the 
programming but rather a power to determine whether the 
programming is in fact resulting in the acquisition or improve- 
ment of the knowledge of the audience or the enlargement of its 
understanding and to this limited extent a supervisory power 

is given as well. This is the crux of the Commission's 
difficulty with Section 6(1)(b) of the Act which on the 

surface appears to give the provincial authority overriding 
control of the AE aL activities of the Corporation. 


While I would be very pleased to see an agreement along these 
lines between the Corporation and the Authority, I still have 
the concern that an agreement of this type cannot override the 
provisions of the Act. As we have previously discussed, the 
best solution to the problems raised by Section 6(1)(b) is an 
amendment to the Act. If it were possible to arrive at an 
agreement satisfactory to all parties concerning the scope of 
the directions that could be given by the Authority, the Act 
could be easily amended to define the term "Directions" in 
accordance with the agreement. (Letter, Johnston to O'Byrne, 
October 16, 1975) 


November 7, 1975, O'Byrne telephoned Morton to relay Johnston's 
Suggestions. Morton reported the call in a memo to his Ministers 
and their Deputies, which read as follows: 


This morning Judge O'Byrne called me concerning the possibility 
of resolving the issue surrounding the interpretation and 
application of the word "directions" in 6(1)(b) of the 

A.E.C.C. Act. Apparently CRTC counsel is again raising the 
matter as a possible impediment to the granting of future 
licenses to ACCESS. 


The upshot of the conversation was that ACCESS will officially 
transmit a request to the Authority to have the preamble to the 
A.E.C.C. Act amended to include a definition of the word 
"directions" among the other definitions. ACCESS will propose 
a definition in the letter transmitting the request and will 
also include a copy of the letter from the CRIC. 


I asked that the request reach the Authority well before our 
Executive meeting scheduled for December 2. 


The purpose of this memorandum is information just in case 
some questions might be raised through the Ministers' 
OThLCEe: 
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Within a few days, Shorter did in fact communicate with the 
Minister, as Morton had predicted: 

Because Our individual programs are "subject to assessment’ 

by the AECA (according to Section 27 of the Broadcasting Act, 

Canada) . . . but perhaps "subject to" does not mean "respon- 

sible for" (Letter to Koziak from Shorter, Hohol and Morton, 

November 10, 1975) 

December 1, 1975, The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne 
stated the following in a letter to Morton: 

As you are aware, the C.R.T.C. has always expressed concern 

with respect to the independence of Access. The issue arises 

over the interpretation of the word "Direction" in Section 6(1)(b) 

of the creating statute. 

You know that we drafted a proposed agreement with respect to 

appeal procedures in the event a problem arose between the 

Authority and the Corporation. Everyone concerned has 

expressed doubts about the legal validity of this approach. 

The doubts are well founded in my opinion. However, we were 

only trying to produce an acceptable ‘political’ solution to 

the problem. 

O'Byrne then went on to refer to Johnston's letter (October 16, 1975) 
cited above, regarding the definition of the word "direction." It 
was O'Byrne's opinion, that the draft agreement contained "the sub- 
Stance of what might be an acceptable definition of the word 
sdirection..- 

O'Byrne made mention of a meeting that was to be held with the 
Deputy Ministers, December 2, 1975. O'Byrne requested that amend- 
ment to the Act, which incorporated a definition of "directions," 
be considered. 

The letter concluded with an official request to the Authority 
on behalf of the Board, that Morton "take the steps necessary to 


permit the Act being opened up for the next sitting of the Alberta 


Legislature." 
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The Executive Committee reacted quickly. A letter (dated 
December 5, 1975) was sent by Morton to legal counsel, Glen Acorn, 
which indicated the following: 

The Deputy Minister of Education and the Deputy Minister of 

Advanced Education and Manpower, acting as an executive 

committee of the Alberta Educational Communications Authority, 

have authorized me to explore with you the possibility of a 

Simple amendment to the A.E.C.C. Act which would incorporate 

a definition of "directions". 

In a memo to Hawkesworth (December 2, 1975), Morton had expressed 
concern lest the as yet unclarified role of the Authority, regarding 
the matter of "directions" and "independence," remain unresolved. 
Before long (Spring, 1976), the CKUA licence renewal application was 
due to be heard by the CRTC at their public hearing. 

Morton requested clarification from legal counsel, Glen Acorn, 
regarding the definition of "directions" (January 12, 1976) in order 
that re-wording of Section 6(1)(b) might be considered. In a more 
detailed letter which followed a week later (January 19, 1976), 
Morton shared his interpretation of this clause, and stated his 
preferred course of action to Acorn: 

The Corporation is judged to be independent if "the Canadian 

Radio Television Commission is satisfied it is not directly 

controlled by Her Majesty in right of a province ---." 

The CRTC was sufficiently satisfied to grant licences to the 

Corporation based on the present Act, the wording of which was 

reviewed by CRTC Counsel before it was passed. While some 

reservation was expressed about the wording, nevertheless the 
licences were granted. 

The second condition provided for is that the Corporation must 

be designated by statute or 0/C (ours is by O/C) for the 

"purpose of broadcasting the following types of program ---. 

There follows the definition of programming which obviously 

relates to education but does not mention the word "education" 


except rather innocuously in part (b). We have made Tit clear 
that we interpret the definition as one pertaining to education 
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by designating the two ministers of education as the 
"provincial authority" referred to in part (a). 


My interpretation of the above is that the Corporation could 
lose its licence if in the judgment of the CRTC it (1) ceased 
to be independent; (2) did not broadcast the types of 
programming defined. 


However, A.c.C.C. was Set up mot only to fulfill the conditions 
of PC 1972-1569, but it was also given certain powers beyond 
those conditions. These are encompassed in 6 (1) (b) and the 
powers are "subject to any directions by the authority . i 


We have interpreted this clause as one of last resort. Since 
the Corporation was formed we have worked out with ACCESS 
operation understandings by which they agree to follow certain 
educational guidelines and meet certain educational priorities. 
These arrangements and others which we have evolved together 
have worked moderately well. The question may be asked - if 
the Authority does not intend to use the power and if it is 
deemed to be a concern by the CRTC why not change it? The 
Saskatchewan Act says something like - "subject to guidelines 
provided by the Authority . ..", and it has been suggested 
that we use this same terminology. 


The point made by Justice O'Byrne is that the Corporation is 
quite willing to accept directions which are related to concerns 
which are strictly educational - curriculum content and approach, 
etc. - but are not willing to accept directions which affect day 
by day operation of the Corporation and which might reflect 
political control. I agree that these concerns are difficult 

to incorporate as a definition clause in the Act. We have 
always taken the position - hypothetical thus far - that ACCESS 
could refuse to follow a direction if following it could 
jeopardize their position with the CRTC. As you pointed out 
there appears to be no penalty for not following a direction. 


My preferences would be as follows: 

(1) Keep the wording the way it is until it is formally 
challenged, 

or 

(2) Amend the Act by substituting the word guidelines. 


If the second is followed, the control over the Corporation would 
be executed by conditional funding! which is or could be more 


‘Section 10(1) of the AECC Act empowers the Government of 
Alberta to "make grants to the Corporation appropriated by the 
Legislature for that purpose either with or without conditions." 
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stringent than directions. (Letter from Morton to Acorn, 
January 19, 1976) 


Morton pointed out (during an interview, March 18, 1983) that 
the "CRTC didn't like the [Alberta] Act. It limited 'independence' 

. The Corporation was afraid the CRTC might do something about 
it and not renew the licence." For a time it looked as if the 
renewal was in some danger. The CRTC hearing of the CKUA application, 
previously anticipated for the Spring of 1976, was, in fact, post- 
poned. CRITIC legal counsel, Chris Johnston, explained in a letter to 
Shorter (May 13, 1976): 


As indicated in the Commission's decision approving the transfer 
of these licences to the Corporation (CRTC 74-67), the 
Commission remains concerned by the wording contained in 
Section 6(1)(b) of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation Act which allows the Authority to give directions 
to the Corporation in programming matters. I had understood 

in several conversations with you and Mr. Justice O'Byrne that 
there existed a possibility that the Commission's concern would 
be met by an amendment to the Act. Upon being advised prior to 
the Edmonton hearing that this possibility no longer existed, 
the Commission decided to postpone the hearing of the CKUA 
applications to permit both the Corporation and the Commission 
to consider this development and its effect on the eligibility 
of the Corporation to continue to hold broadcasting licences 
under Order-in-Council P.C. 1972-1569. 


I would appreciate your advice as soon as possible as to any 
steps which could be taken by the Corporation or the Authority 
to resolve this problem. I anticipate that the applications 
will be scheduled for hearing next September in Ottawa. If we 
are unable to resolve the problem by then, it will, of course, 
be necessary that the Commission review the status of the 
Corporation and its qualification to hold a licence under the 
Order-in-Council at that time. 


June 18, 1976, Morton met with Johnston to discuss the issues 
surrounding the licensing of CKUA. Morton reported the outcome of 


the meeting to the Minister and his Deputy: 
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Two significant points came out in our discussions: 


1. Johnston still feels that the present wording of the 
ACtaisnunsdt1Stactoryeto the CRICs “Hesinsists that in 
early discussion with both Mr. Hyndman and myself it was 
indicated to him that some "softening" of the Act would be 
considered. In this connection there is no doubt that 
various possibilities were explored. However the decision 
made by both sets of Ministers constituting the A.E.C.A. 
was that we would wait for some overt move from the CRTC 
before any action was considered. 


It now appears the CRITIC is so concerned about the situation 
that Mr. Johnstcn is prepared to recommend to the CRTC that 
CKUA's license not be renewed in September unless some 
action is taken. Although Mr. Johnston wrote to Mr. Shorter 
to this effect recently he will be sending a letter to me 
shortly stating this explicitly. It may be that he wil] 
decide to have the letter written by Mr. Boyle’ and sent 


to Mr. Koziak. (Memo from Morton to The Hon. Julian Koziak, 


Minister of Education and Deputy Minister, Dr. E. K. 
Hawkesworth, June 21, 1976. 


It was legal counsel, Johnston, and not the CRTC Chairman who 


followed up the June 18 meeting with an official letter to Morton 


(dated June 24, 1976): 


BRIG, 


Following our meeting in Ottawa on June 18th, I am writing to 
confirm the position of the Commission with respect to the 
applications for the renewal of licences for CKUA and CKUA-FM 
in Edmonton. 


As explained in my letter of May 13th, 1976, to Mr. Larry 
Shorter, which I understand you have seen, the Commission has 


remained concerned since its original approval of these licences 


(CRTC 74-67) about the wording contained in Section 6(1)(b) of 
the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation Act which 
allows the Provincial Authority to give directions to the 
Corporation in programming matters. From conversations with 
you, Mr. Shorter and Mr. Justice O'Byrne, I had been under the 
understanding that some steps would be taken by the necessary 
provincial powers to ensure the continuing independence of the 
Corporation. The most effective step would, of course, be an 
amendment to the Act. 


Vuarry Boyle had replaced Pierre Juneau as Chairman of the 
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The measures we have periodically discussed to overcome the 
difficulty include: 


1. An amendment to Section 6 of the Act which would alter the 
mandatory nature of the phrase "subject to any directions 
made by the provincial authority" and permit the Corporation 
some discretion in its acceptance and application of such 
directions bearing in mind the requirements of the federal 
Order in Council P.C. 1972-1569; 


2. the inclusion in the Act of a definition of the term 
"direction" in such a way as to ensure the independence of 
the Corporation; 


3. the entering into a binding agreement between the Provincial 
Authority and the Corporation which would contain a 
definition of "direction" and contain terms which would 
ensure the independence of the Corporation; 


4, the re-constituting of the provincial authority as a body 
itself independent from direct control by the Ministers 
concerned. 


As indicated to you in our conversation, the Commission will 
expect some initiatives to be taken prior to the hearing of 

the applications for renewal in the fall to resolve this problem 
failing which it will have to give serious consideration to 
whether it is entitled to renew the licences under Order in 
Council? Gs 1972-1569. 


The Act, however, was not amended and the CKUA licence was 
later renewed. (This topic is discussed in the section which follows. ) 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne speculated as follows: 


The CRTC fussed about that phrase "any directions." On account 
of that they gave us a short term licence and then it was thought 
that we should have the Act amended and we did talk to Hyndman 

. we wrote him a letter saying we'd like four or five 
areas changed . . . then it was a matter of wait to see what, 
what they would do. They did nothing. They put no heat on us. 
(Interview, O'Byrne and Shorter, April 12, 1983) 


Shorter continued: 
There was one meeting [June 18, 1976, discussed above] we had 


. where Chris Johnston really laid it out that we were just 
going to have to enn That. 


But you've got to Aa that in context. 
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Then we got our two-year licence. In those intervening two 
years we went from a position of agreement . . . but then in 

'76 the cable hearings were on. AGT was trying to get owner- 
Ship of the cable. Federal-provincial relations started to get 
pretty rocky . . . we had communicated to Johnston that there 
was probably a willingness to change from "directions" to 
"guidelines." He then said, "OK, it's time to make the change." 
I communicated that back here, but because of what was happening 
the feeling that Alberta had towards the 'Feds,' because of 

AGT and cable, .. Morton.said they didn't want to .. . it 
was a kind of 'stonewall.' I went back to Johnston and said 
"they are not willing to change it." Then the hearing 
[September, 1976] came up and nothing else was asked about it. 
(Interview, O'Byrne and Shorter, April 12, 1983) 


The 1976 licence renewal application was to be heard by the 
CRTC in early September, 1976. The Alberta government and the 
Corporation had only a few short months left to resolve the dilemma 


of the Corporation's "independence." 


The 1976 Alberta Licence Renewal Application 


Political Influence 


It's not whether political influence is used against the Alberta 
Educational Communications Corporation that is important at the 
moment, but whether a formal tool to exercise political influence 
exists. September hearings on CKUA's licence renewal should 
concentrate on that. 


In our view, the tool does exist and, although we are loath to 
see this licence renewal jeopardized, we are more troubled to 
see existing legislation governing ACCESS remain unchanged. 

For in that legislation, the two ministers of education, in the 
form of a separate broadcast "Authority," have the power to 
"direct" the content of radio and television programming at 
ACCESS. That power should go. 


Other provinces have provincial broadcast systems, but they 
don't have the means for direct political influence built into 
the legislation governing these systems. Thus it 1s wrong to 
suggest that Alberta's provision for direction is required by 
federal rules. It obviously 1s not. Indeed, the CRIC shares 
our distaste for ACCESS's legislation. 


Surely the Alberta government is not asking us to accept 
potentially illiberal legislation because there are, at the 
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moment, innocuous people in power. The freedom of the press 

and the media from political direction is far too important 

a principle to see whittled away by a quiet phrase buried in 

a broadcast act. 

A prompt undertaking by Alberta's government to change this 

provision would take the threat out of the up-coming September 

hearings of the CRTC by taking the threat of direct political 

influence out of ACCESS. (Editorial, Edmonton Journal, May 16, 

1976) 

Morton'sreaction to the newspaper editorial was immediate. He 
prepared an extensive explanation for the benefit of the Minister 
(Memo to Hon. Julian Koziak, May 17, 1976). Morton reassured the 
Minister that there was no "direct evidence" that CKUA's licence was 
being threatened: 

The only evidence I have is a conversation with Mr. Shorter who 

believes that the withdrawal of the item concerning CKUA's 

renewal of licenses at the recent CRIC hearings was motivated, 

in part at least, by the CRTC counsel's concern that no formal 

action had been taken to clarify the "subject to any direction..." 
clause in the AECC Act. However, there is no hard evidence that 

I am aware of that CRTC is threatening CKUA's license although 

this could come out in a hearing. 

Morton admitted, however, that "it is probably true nevertheless that 
the Act does make political interference possible" [emphasis in the 
original]. 

It was this possibility of perceived "political interference" 
which gave cause for concern to the Alberta government prior to the 
September 8th CRTC hearing. An indication of the high priority attri- 
buted to this event is revealed by a memo from T. Nisbet, Director 
of Alberta Resources and Industrial Development to Dr. R. Bosetti, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Advanced Education and Manpower, G. Haase, 


Communication Advisor, Utilities and Telephones, and Dr. E. K. 


Hawkesworth, Deputy Minister, Nepartment of Education (July 29, 1976). 
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The memo confirmed an "official meeting" for August 12, in the Federal 
and Inter-governmental Affairs office, "to discuss alternatives 
regarding the CKUA license renewal problems and as well to develop 
some recommendations for the Minister." 

Further, the memo confirmed a meeting of the Cabinet Committee 
on Communications had been "convened for August 23, 1976," at which 
time, the "main topic of discussion will be the upcoming application 
for renewal of the CKUA radio broadcasting license." 

The hearing was obviously an event of major importance in the 
eyes of the decision makers and opinion leaders within the Drovincial 
government. 

In preparation for the hearings, Larry Shorter paid a visit to 
the CRTC in Ottawa to "sound out the mood of the CRTC concerning the 
wording of our Act and their likely stance towards that wording at 
our September 8 hearing." Shorter reported that he was "not very 
pleased with the CRTC mood on the . .. matter" (Letter to W. Leigh 
iaig August 9, 1976). 

Shorter stressed the following point: 

ACCESS is in no position to defend an Alberta government decision 

not to change the Act. First, of course, since we are supposed 

to be independent of government, who are we to defend an Act of 
the legislature. Second, you will recall that two years ago, the 

AECA gave some assurances that the effect of the wording could 

be softened. ACCESS then assured the CRTC that it was working 

On securing such a softening. In May we had to inform the CRTC 

we were unsuccessful, a fact which compromises a defense of the 


ACE DY¥siss a4 keurer trom shorter to Leigh Hill, Acting Director, 
AECA) 


Thorton took a sabbatical (June 1-September 39, 1976). In his 
absence, \J. Leigh Hill, Acting Director, was assigned the task of 
preparing a brief for the CRTC hearings to be held September 8, 1976. 
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Shorter went on to encourage Hill to prepare briefing materials, 
suggesting that "one of the Ministers might appear so as to add weight 
to our case." Hill drafted a statement (August 18, 1976) to reassure 
the CRIC of the Corporation's "independence": 

Whereas the educational needs and their priorities which are 

to be addressed by ACCESS are those which are mutually agreed 

upon through the Program Policy Guidelines and the Decisions 

Model, the particular way in which these needs might most 

appropriately be met is a decision which rests, in the final 

analysis, with the Corporation. This approach is completely 
workable and is one with which the Authority anticipates no 

Ctirteulcy=in~tne tuture. “(Vetter fromm. Bs Hil ly Acting 

Director, AECA, to Peter McDonald, Director-General, Licensing, 

CRTC) 

A copy of the letter was sent to Gordon Haase, Advisor on 
Communications, Alberta Utilities and Telephones. Haase did not 
concur with the CRIC legal counsel, Chris Johnston's proposal, that 
the AECC Act be amended in order to replace the term "directions" in 
Section 6(1)(b) of the Act with a term such as "guidelines" (discussed 
above). In a memo to the then Minister of Utilities and Telephones, 
Alan Warrack (August 20, 1976), Haase expressed his views regarding 


the constitutional jurisdiction over educational programming: 


It seems to me that the fundamental concern of the province is 
to establish and retain authority and control over "educational 


programming." Eventually this will involve the right of 
provinces to define "educational programming" rather than having 
their definition embodied in federal legislation . . . It would 


also involve in the long run, the revocation of the federal 

PC 1972-1569 in which the various restraints on provincial 
broadcasting activities are embodied. In order to maintain 

the provincial position it seems essential that the legislation 
me ACCESS should be atauee worded. 


It seems to me that the ACCESS ane should not be amended 
at this time, mostly for consideration of maintaining the 
ultimate position for the province with regard to the content of 
all phases of the educational system. 
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The concern of CRTC about the independence of the Corporation 
is only hypothetical at this point there being no allegations 
of any specific instances of political interference of any kind. 


You will note that the correspondence that has raised this issue 
of the independence of ACCESS is at the official level only 
between the legal counsel of CRTC and the Director of the Alberta 
Educational Authority. (Memo from Gordon Haase, Advisor on 
Communications, Alberta Utilities and Telephones, to the Hon. Dr. 
A. Warrack, Minister of Utilities and Telephones, August 20, 1976) 


Shorter and O'Byrne corroborated this view. Shorter said: 
We were dealing with Chris' [Johnston] concern as their concerns. 
Chris probably made an assumption that his concerns were the 


Commission's concerns and he might have got some encouragement 
from them. 


O'Byrne added: 

In our experience the first [CRTC] Chairman that we met with, 

Juneau, wasn't particularly concerned about [Section] €(1)(b) 

and Harry Boyle who took over from him was not very concerned 

either . .. it was the legal counsel protecting the CRTC and 
their jurisdiction who always fussed about it. (Interview, 

Shorter and O'Byrne. April 12, 1983) 

Haase reiterated his feelings regarding the province's right to 
establish authority and control over educational programming in a 
memo to Acting Director Hill (August 24, 1976) written in response 
to Hill's letter to the CRTC (August 18, 1976, discussed above). 

I think that the province needs to protect its ultimate control 

over the content of educational programming and would therefore 

wish to keep as strong language as possible in the legislation. 

The tone of Hill's letter to Harry Boyle, Chairman, CRTC, 
indicated that Hill had taken Haase's advice to heart. He used 
strong language in affirming the Government's (i.e., the Authority's) 
position: 

It is our view that the Act [Alberta] merely reaffirms the 

constitutional obligations of the Government of Alberta in 

the area of education to the people of the Province. 


procedures which have evolved over the past two years by . 
mutual consent between ACCESS and the Authority .. . retention 
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of independence of ACCESS. 


The de facto relationship between ACCESS and the Authority on 
the eve of the application by ACCESS for a renewal of its 
licence is unchanged from the envisaged relationship between 
ACCESS and the Authority at the time of the initial granting 
by CRTC of the CKUA licence. 


The 1976 Alberta licence renewal application was heard by the 


CRTC September 8, 1976. Questioning of the applicants (representatives 


of the Corporation) focused mainly on the issue of the Corporation's 
independence from government. The question was posed: What 

would be the Corporation's position if the provincial Authority 
issued directions overstepping the boundaries of the definition of 
educational broadcasting (embedded in the federal direction)? 

The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne, speaking on behalf 
of the Corporation, responded to the effect that should the Authority 
go too far, the independence of the Corporation would be in jeopardy 
and, as this would be contrary to the CRTC regulations and its own 
mandate, the Corporation "would not act on it." Once again, as he 
had done at the initial hearings in March, 1974, O'Byrne pointed out 
the dilemma of the divided jurisdiction: 

. does seem almost a paradox to me that we talk about 
independence, and yet our funding comes from that government 
which we claim to be independent from. It's a kind of mystery. 
(Minutes of Proceedings, CRTC Hearing, September &, 1976, 
pp. 27-28) 

September 30, 1976, a CRTC Decision (76-715) was issued, which 
approved ACCESS' licence for CKUA for another two-year period. 

The Decision read: "The Commission renews these licences from 


October 1, 1976 to September 30, 1978 subject to conditions to be 


specified therein." 
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The decision then went on to reiterate its statement (from 
CRTC Decision 74-67, dated March 29, 1974) expressing concern with 
the potential for "lessening the independence" of the Corporation 
(discussed in Chapter 6) still inherent in the wording of the AECC 
Act. The decision also stated the following: 


During the licence period, the Commission has periodically re- 
viewed with representatives of the Corporation and the Authority, 
the working relationship between the two bodies. This matter 
was also the subject of discussion at the hearing of the present 
applications for the renewal of the Corporation's licences. 


While there has been no change in the wording of the Act, which 
contains a power that enables the Authority to give directions to 
the Corporation on programming matters (Section 6(1)(b)), the 
Commission remains satisfied that the Corporation continues to be 


eligible to hold a broadcasting licence under the Order-in-Council. 


However, because the potential for lessening the independence 

of the Corporation is still inherent in the wording of the Act, 
the Commission has renewed the licences for a short period of 
two years in order to enable it to assess on a continuing basis 
during this period the relationship between the Authority and 
the Corporation and the Corporations' eligibility to hold broad- 
casting licences. (CRTC Decision 76-715, September 30, 1976) 


The question of "independence," it seemed, was still unresolved, 


as far as the CRTC was concerned. The extension of the CKUA licence, 
once again on a short-term basis (two years), was so designated in 
order to enable the Commission to "assess On a continuing basis during 


. al 
this period the relationship between the Authority and the Corporation. 


“The CRTC Decision (74-67) also stated the followina: 


"The Commission also discussed extensively at the public hearing 
the programming provided by the applicant on CKUA and CKUA-FM. The 
Commission must satisfy itself that such programming follows the 
description of educational programming contained in Order-in-Council 
P.C. 1972-1569. The Commission wishes to remind the applicant that 
the programming in question must nevertheless be "designed to furnish 
educational opportunities" and must also be "distinctly different 
from general broadcasting available on the national broadcasting 
service or on privately owned broadcasting undertakings". 
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Morton commented on this stipulation: 


In my view this is essentially a political problem which should 
be resolved when this province develops a communications policy. 
I do not feel it should be left to ride for another two years. 
As soon as possible the province should take a position with 
respect to the use of communications media for essentially 
Provincial purposes. Such a position would help to clarify 

Our posture with respect to ACCESS and the CRTC. (Memo from 
Morton to Hohol and Koziak, October 12, 1976) 


Morton concluded this memo with the following statement regarding the 
definition of educational programming: 


I would urge once again that the province negotiate with 
the federal government a new definition of “educational 
programming". for broadcast: purposes. 


Morton had never been completely satisfied with the definition 
of educational programming, and felt the experiences of the last two 
years had reconfirmed his views. During the course of an interview, 
the topic of the definition of educational broadcasting was addressed: 


If CKUA or TV Ontario or anybody is not broadcasting programs 
that meet that definition, then their licence can be cancelled 

. . . won't be renewed . . . During the review [CKUA, September 
8, 1976] the issue came up. .. . They wanted to see if the 
government would interfere. This I find an interesting kind of 
dilemma because as a matter of fact, CKUA did not change its 
programming, in my view it was never educational within the 
definition. It was constantly almost daring the Authority to 
Change it and therefore challenge its listeners, and so on and 
so on... | felt that. with regard to CKUA, ACCESS .never 
complied with the definition, and in my view TV content has 
never strictly complied. I felt that the CRTC could have been 
as vigilant in looking at educational content to see that it 
complied with the definition, as they were in looking at the 
Government's role in possibly interfering with what the Corpora- 
tion was doing. . . . The CRTC didn't want to annoy the provinces 
; . It was a tacit kind of thing. Nobody wanted to create a 
showdown . . . In my view the broadcast component of either 

TV Ontario or ACCESS did not fulfill the function of educational 
broadcasting. (Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983) 


In any event, according to the federal Direction (QC PC 1972-1569), 


the CRTC had to be satisfied that the Corporation is "not directly 
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controlled by Her Majesty in right of a province." Theoretically, 
the CRTC could revoke the CKUA licence if there were sufficient 
grounds to prove that ACCESS was directly controlled by the 
provincial government. 

The dilemma remained: how best to protect the integrity of 
provincial jurisdiction over educational broadcasting without 
violation of the federal legislation. This dilemma fed the battle 


for independence, which the following chapter addresses. 


Summary 


The issue of the Corporation's independence from the provincial 
government surfaced early, while the Corporation was still in its 
formative stage of development. Once the Corporation became fully 
operational, however, concern for its independence became an issue 
of paramount importance. As was pointed out in the previous chapter, 
the AECC Act (1973), which established both the Coporation and the 
Authority, only specified certain aspects of their relationship. The 
rest was left to be worked out in practise by what was described by 
the two Ministers of Education as a process of "consultation and 
mutual agreement." \lhat evolved instead was an acrimonious process 
of negotiation in which each organization sought to increase its own 
area of jurisdiction and define its sphere of control. In his 
attempts to specify their respective roles and responsibilities, 
the Authority's Director (Morton) discovered that some areas were 
not easily defined and certain boundaries not clearly discernible 


due to the broad ambiguous definition of educational programming 
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embedded in the federal legislation (OC PC 1972-1569). It was 
Morton's view that provincial constitutional control over education 
was not sufficiently specified, nor were the means whereby provincial 
corporations were to remain independent of government clearly 
delimited. The Alberta legislation had incorporated some of the 
wording of the federal legislation in Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC 

Act (1973), stating that the Authority was empowered to issue 
"directions" to the Corporation. During their "honeymoon period" 

and in the absence of "directions," the Corporation began programming 
a series called "Come Alive," the focus of which was adult education. 
As the series increasingly began to consume the Corporation's 
resources, the Departments of Education persuaded the Authority to 
issue "directions" to the Corporation which would indicate their 
educational programming priorities. The Authority's Director 
(Morton) did so by taking steps to formalize the relationship between 
ACCESS and the educational community with the establishment of the 
"Policy Planning Advisory Committee." This Committee's main focus 
was a concern with Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act. The PPAC 
eventually succeeded in producing directions in the form of a 
"Guidelines" (1975) document which was transmitted to the Corporation. 
The Authority Director, however, felt guidelines alone were insuf- 
ficient in relating educational needs and driorities to the 
programming of ACCESS, and sought a more formal mechanism. The 
"Program Decision Model" became the Authority's mechanism designed 

to serve as a guide for implementing Section 6(1)(b) of the Act. 


The President of ACCESS (Shorter), however, objected to this form 
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of control, and it was not long before the battle for the Corporation's 
independence was launched. The battleground on which this battle was 
fought became the issue surrounding the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the word "directions" in Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act (1973). 
The legal counsel for the CRTC supported the Corporation's concern 

for the independence of ACCESS, and made known the CRIC's dissatisfac- 
tion with the wording of the Alberta Act. The possibility of amending 
the Act was entertained with regards to the renewal of the CKUA 
licence. The position taken by the provincial government was, how- 
ever, that the wording of the Act grants the Corporation sufficient 
independence to satisfy the federal legislation, and that it would 

not soften its position. The government was advised that it should 
exercise the power conferred by the Act to ensure that ACCESS 

respond to the educational needs of the electorate. Although the 

CRTC indicated their concern with this position, the CKUA licence 

was, in the end, renewed. Meanwhile, the Corporation's Chairman of 
the Board and Chief Executive Officer were pressing for the negotia- 
tion of a formal agreement between the Corporation and the Authority. 
This agreement was eventually deemed "ultra vires" by the provincial 
government's legal counsel. The question of the Corporation's 
independence remained unresolved and the dilemma of protecting the 
integrity of provincial jurisdiction over educational broadcasting 


without violation of the federal legislation continued. 
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Chapter 8 


THE BATTLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The dilemma remained unresolved: the Departments of Education 
(through the Authority) continued their efforts to determine the 
content of educational programming, while at the same time the Corpora- 
tion was strugaling to maintain its independence from government 
control. The Departments of Education took the position that it was 
their needs and priorities which should determine the allocation of 
funds for programming. The Authority's Director articulated this 
nosition in an early memo to Dr. Hawkesworth (August 29, 1974): 

\Ihat should control how the money is spent [by the Corporation] 

are the needs and priorities of education in this province, not 

on the whims however creative, of people inside or outside of 

ACCESS who have money to spend on something [emphasis in the 

original] within a given period of time. 

Relating the Department of Education's interests to the total 

provincial educational picture is the Authority's respon- 

Sibility[!] 

Although the provincial government's position remained consistent 
in this regard, always holding fast to the principle that respon- 
Sibility for the content of educational programming rested within the 
purview of the Departments of Education, the Corporation remained 
"independent" in terms of administering its funding. The Authority's 
Director, Morton, elaborated: 

In spite of the many good arguments to the contrary, I remain 

convinced in principle (1) that central funding of some sort 


is better than dispersed funding and that (2) the central fund 
should be administered within ACCESS, but subject to directions 
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and guidelines from the Department via the Authority. (Memo 
from Morton to Hawkesworth, August 29, 1974) 


Morton and his Deputy Minister of Education, Dr. Earle 
Hawkesworth, were in agreement in the early days of the ACCESS opera- 
tion, that the Corporation retain its operational independence. As 
time passed, however, Hawkesworth's position gradually changed, as 
was illustrated by this excerpt taken from an interview with Hawkesworth: 


It was no secret that by the time I was through, I was pushing 
for a budget item with us for our communication needs. : 


This was a position I did not share when ACCESS was first 
created but it was a position I have come to, after years of 
experience with ACCESS. 


Dr. Hawkesworth's perception of control was of two types: 


1. control of educational programming but also 

2. control of finance, through the Department of Education 
(that was not the way it was) .. . it should have been 
part of the two Departments of Education. It was set up 
with an independent Board of Directors of ACCESS with a 
budget through Treasury. However, the budget was scrutinized 
by the two Ministers who made up the Authority. 


If you don't have control of the finances you don't have 
controls. It senot- contro! Of ACCESS 1 m talking about but 
control of the content of the programs. 


When ACCESS was first created, funding did not come through 
the Department. (It came through Treasury. ) 


With conditional funding, certain funding was identified 


within the budget . . . those funds are released to ACCESS 
when the Department of Education indicates those requirements 
have been met. . . . But because ACCESS is "independent," 


. not as much clout because ACCESS decides which of the 
priorities will be met. . . . Once they moved out of our 
hafidsS inte ACCESS =. 4) = ACCESS being,an independent corpora- 
tion could do as it wished with them .. . that is why we 


Me has been Alberta Education's original intention to phase out 
the Audio Visual Branch, once ACCESS was operational. This did not 
take place as planned, because it was felt Alberta Education's needs 
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had to have conditional funding. (Interview, Hawkesworth, 
April 4.) 1983 } 


In the end, all other issues regarding the government's control 
of the Corporation rested on the more basic premise of who controlled 
the Corporation's funding. This topic will be explored in the 


following section. 


Conditional Funding 


Conditional funding was the only way to have control. By 
controlling the purse strings you control the objectives of 
the program. If the program doesn't meet the objectives 

you don't fund it. Conditional funding was something Dick 
Morton believed in strongly and so did I. Conditional funding 
US ae only way to do it! (Interview, Alan Robertson, April 2, 
1983 


Section 10(1) of the AECC Act states that the Corporation may 
receive grants “either with or without conditions." Conditional 
funding was not instituted until December, 1975, when a memorandum 
was sent to the Provincial Treasurer which directed that department 
to place one million dollars of the $7,600,000 ACCESS budget, in the 


"conditional" category. 


were not being met. Dr. Hawkesworth elaborated: 


"We had an Audio Visual Branch within the Department. The 
original intent was to quickly divest ourselves of that, however it 
took us years and years before we did because we weren't getting, 
in our opinion, the programs we needed, and we did have those resources 
in the Audio Visual Branch, to provide the School Broadcasts. 

Initially the feeling developed very quickly that if we gave up the 


Audio Visual Branch we might end up with nothing. . . . as long as it 
was the assurance that we were going to get some programs that we 
needed in education . . . (for example, we had the ‘dubbing centre' 


which was very successful with us but we had to turn it over to ACCESS 
under an agreement)" (Interview, Hawkesworth, March 24, 1983). 
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Hans Kratz explained the necessity of instituting "conditional 
funding:" 


It was because their priorities were not being met that Alberta 
Education went into conditional funding . . . Conditional 
funding for ACCESS was brought about to ensure that the 
Department got at least some of the programs it needed. 
(Interview, Kratz, April 25, 1983) 


"Chuck" Williams, the then Vice President of ACCESS explained the 
federal context which had influenced the adoption of this technique 
for funding ACCESS: 


Special projects funding came out of the Ontario [model]. 
Ontario went the same way. TVO's budget was split in two 
parts. There is a sort of maintenance funding which comes from 
the Department of Culture (interestingly enough) and there is 
program funding which comes from the Department of Education. 
The theory is, that the program funding from the Department of 
Education is held in trust so that the Department of Education 
can get the programs it wants for the schools produced. It is 
a way of controlling the production of educational programs. 

In practice what happens is, TVO makes proposals to the Depart- 
ment of Education, who agree, or disagree (usually agree) that 
this funding may be used in this way . . . eventually what it 
comes down to is . .. once it gets to TVO it just becomes part 
of the budget; how it is used depends on trust and who is 
administering the fund . . . If the person administering the 
fund sees his job as being to get the funds spent, then that 
person will be inclined to approve anything. If he sees his 
job as a sacred trust to control the Corporation, then the fund 
will be very slowly released. (Interview, "Williams, March 14, 
1983) 


Dr. Worth provided a rationale for conditional funding in the 
Alberta context: 


In other aspects of the Department's work we were beginning to 
use conditional grants as a means of trying to have a steering 
effect. So these conditional grants for ACCESS arose out of a 
different context . . . The climate was more supportive of 
that). 


Then the Ministers changed. Personalities are different and 

have an effect on the task. I was .. . Deputy Minister, and 
left shortly after Hohol came in (one year after) as Minister 

of Advanced Education and Manpower, and Julian Koziak took 

over as Minister of Education. [They were] not so enamoured with 
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ACCESS as were Jim Foster and [Lou Hyndman]. There were many 
meetings . . . however . . . moved more slowly. 


And the question of fiscal control was becoming more and more 
important as things began to get a little tighter in government 
and people began asking more and more questions about expendi- 
tures. . . . [Conditional funding] was in general terms, an 
attempt to have a steering effect on the Corporation to try 
to ensure the Corporation met some of the guidelines of the 
program mandates established for the different sectors. 
a way Of gaining leverage . . . One million dollars was one 
eighth of the budget, in some ways it represented a compromise. 
it could have been more—some voices argued that it was 
inappropriate to do that, some voices argued that it should have 
been more. 


There were some people in government and in Treasury in 
particular, who would have liked to have maximized the con- 
ditional part. As long as Foster was there he tried to minimize 
it and Hyndman tended to agree with that. . . . 1 saw it as 

a constraint to some extent, but after having served as Deputy 

Minister for a few years, I became a little less idealistic 

about some of these things. In other aspects of the Depart- 

ment's work we were beginning to move towards conditional 

grants as a means of having a steering effect. So these grants 

for ACCESS arose out of a different context—the climate was 
more in support of that . .. so I guess I found my own personal 
attitude beginning to change. 

My interest was of a major concern at the outset, and there 

were, at first fewer things on my plate. As the years went 

by, I got less involved. . . . I was getting more and more 

removed. Admittedly I had a titular involvement but that was 

all it was. (Interview, Worth, March 17, 1983) 

The move toward "conditional funding" engendered much debate 
and gave cause for an even further breakdown in communications 
between the Authority and the Corporation. 

Shorter considered the placing of a million dollars in the 
conditional category to be a "drastic method" which gave the 
Authority "total leverage" over ACCESS programming (Report of a 


conversation with Shorter, in a memo from Morton to Worth and 


Hawkesworth, January 13, 1976). 
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A formal letter from the ACCESS Board (February 18, 1976) docu- 
mented the Corporation's position concerning the "conditional funding" 
issue. The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne, in a letter to the 
Honourable Bert Hohol and the Honourable Julian Koziak stated the 
following: 


When ACCESS was first formed, I indicated to the Ministers who 
then constituted the AECA, that I would not come to them except 
on urgent matters. Last Spring when you assumed responsibility 
for the AECA, I renewed that promise. I now come to you with 
an urgent matter. 


The “urgent matter" to which O'Byrne referred addressed the issue 
of the Corporation's funding. O'Byrne reminded the Ministers of an 
earlier meeting (held February 27, 1974) at which "a specific assurance 
that conditional funding would not be instituted," was given. | 

O'Byrne therefore expressed "surprise" and "displeasure" that 
conditional funding had been decided upon as a course of action 
"without prior consultation" with ACCESS: 

We wondered if the two Ministers were dissatisfied with our 


program. Is ACCESS not responding satisfactorily to program 
proposals now coming in from the AECA and the two Ministers? 


These questions could not be answered. The Authority had not 
provided us with its reasons for wishing conditional funding, or 
with the objectives such funding was meant to achieve. Our staff 
reports meanwhile indicate the present system is working well. 


I suggest, with respect, that if the Authority is not satisfied 
with our performance, surely we ought to have been told. Any 
Shortcomings on our part could be quickly and easily remedied. 
(Letter, O'Byrne to Hohol and Koziak, February 18, 1976) 


The letter went on to review the events prior to the issuing 


of the Guidelines (February, 1975), and events subsequent to that 


Ipecords of that meeting reveal that ACCESS was to receive its 
funds annually from its own vote (under Executive Council) on a 
regular predetermined basis. 
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date. Speaking on behalf of the Board, O'Byrne felt that "con- 
siderable progress toward meeting the guidelines" was being made. 
In closing, O'Byrne stated: 


This is the situation as we see it. If you see it differently, 
jt is our responsibility as a Board appointed by the Government 
to learn of any dissatisfaction with the performance of the 
Board and management of the Corporation. 


O'Byrne requested a meeting with the Ministers: 


The purpose of this meeting would be to discuss your perception 
of our performance, to hear what reasons lie behind the 
proposed change in our funding BASES AUS and what additional 
Objectives we are expected to meet. 


Following the reception of O'Byrne's letter, there was much 
discussion amongst senior officials within the two Departments. 

In a memorandum to his Deputy Minister Dr. Worth (March 3, 1976), 
Dr. Reno Bosetti,¢ the then Associate Deputy Minister of Advanced 
Education expressed his "strong reservations" concerning "the 
appropriateness" and indeed even "the legality" of conditional grants. 
Bosetti suggested a formalized liaison as an alternative course of 
decion: 

An educational development group(s) which would interact 

directly with the Corporation and the Authority to represent 


the interests of each Department. The central purpose of 
this formalized liaison would be to ensure that appropriate 


‘The meeting O'Byrne requested was held February 19, 1976. 


2 

By this time, as indicated by Dr. Worth (during his interview, 
March 17, 1983, discussed above) there was increasingly more delega- 
tion of the responsibilities of the Authority. Dr. Worth's Associate 
Deputy, Dr. Reno Bosetti, and Dr. Hawkesworth's Associate Deputy, 
Dr. James Hrabi, came to assume much of these responsibilities. An 
illustration of Dr. Hrabi's increased involvement is provided by a 
memo (dated July 5, 1976) to Dr. Hrabi, from W. L. Hitt; Acting 
Director of the Authority, which described Dr. Hrabi as the "acting 
member, AECA Executive." 
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educational input is made. 


The group(s) also could serve as a sounding board or think 
tank . 


Bosetti enclosed a draft response to O'Byrne's letter (February 
18, 1976) for the Minister's (Nr. Hohol's) sianature and Worth’s 
consideration. Futher, he suggested that the Ministers meet with 
the Board (ACCESS) to "explore issues prior to making any firm 
commitments as to the use of conditional grants." 


During the course of an interview (March 16, 1983) Bosetti 


recalled the following: 


Education's satisfaction with ACCESS expenditures was not 

high. When they wanted something produced, ACCESS was already 
committed. . . . Education said—you've used our money for other 
purposes. So a decision was made very deliberately to withhold 
one million dollars of their budget and we'd approve that at 
that time on the basis of the approval of programs. The problem 
with withholding of money . . . ACCESS . . . is a body corporate 
Operating at a cost level. . . . The commitments were already 

in place, so this whole matter of releasing one million dollars 
of money was sort of a "paper tiger." The whole matter of 
holding back money was not a good way to control ACCESS. But 

it did have the effect of giving Alberta Education more con- 
fidence that they could tell ACCESS what to do. 


At one point in time it was proposed that we withhold two or 
three times that . . . I didn't support it personally because 

I felt it was a sort of paper approach, when in effect all we 
were doing was giving ACCESS one million dollars of money it 

had already spent. It was nonsense because projects were already 
Ongoing. We didn't really introduce new programs—just gave us 

a feeling we were controlling . . . conditional funding caused 

a lot of bad feeling. 


Dr. James Hrabi shared a similar view to that of Bosetti: 


Conditional funding happened because there was a lack of trust 
(obviously). There were people who thought that not only were 
the guidelines and the decision model not sufficient but that 

we needed more control, and so you ended up with conditional 
funding . . . it came about because of the climate . . . I never 
agreed with it from day one... If I didn't agree with the 
complexity of the decision model I'm not going to agree with 
further constraints . .. Of course the Board never liked it, 
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obviously, and I never thought it was necessary. . . . I thought 
the guidelines were sufficient . . . they put some constraints 
on the operation. If you take the guidelines plus the influence 
of the good people we have, that's all you need. 


Dr. Hrabi then went on to point out the following: 


The issue of control of ACCESS has always been a more burning 
issue with Alberta Education than with any other Department. 

. for a couple of reasons. Alberta Education exercises a lot 
of control over school programming. We prescribe resources; we 
recommend resources; so the goal of the enterprise is to have 
resources that reflect our curriculum. We don't want somebody 
Out there producing something that isn't perceived as useful. 
Advanced Education doesn't control programs that are offered by 
advanced institutions in any way, shape, or form... But 
further "ed" and continuing "ed'—theirs is a generic concern 
as opposed to a specific concern about the nature of materials. 
So the control issue has always been a bigger one with Alberta 
Education than with Advanced Education. (Interview, Hrabi, 
March 10, 1983) 


Reno Bosetti corroborated Hrabi's perception, adding some 
valuable insight: 


The governance relationship with Advanced Education and Manpower 
is more at "arms-length" with the Board of Governors of a post- 
secondary institution than is education with the school board. 
Allows more freedom . . . and primarily the most important issue 
is that Advanced Education and Manpower does not set curriculum. 
Alberta Education does. Content and textual materials are all 
prescribed in Alberta Education whereas in Advanced Education, 
they are not. In terms of educational broadcasting the perspec- 
tive is different. From Education's perspective in curriculum, 
it must be approved by the Minister of Education. If you treat 
ACCESS the same way as you treat a school board . . . discharge 
responsibilities . . . as determined by the Legislature on 
behalf of the people of Alberta and I don't change those. Nobody 
changes those and neither does the Minister. There is a 
requirement there that the Minister of Education exercises 
control over the content of education. The content of basic 
education is determined politically by the Minister. How it jis 
taught is determined by the professional. 


The way in which content is defined in Advanced Education is 
quite different. Advanced Education defines education as the 
program generdl!y. 2. che course of study... UThescredéential 
: . we would approve the program as such . . . but not the 
specific content of the program. We didn't deal with the 
specifics. Those were left to the expert—the professional 
media to us in Advanced Education and Manpower was considered 
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to be a tool for delivery of an established program... as 

Tong as it suited the institution delivering the programming. 

So we really had a system where the responsibility was discharged 
under the BNA Act by Advanced Education but there was a con- 
siderable amount of delegation to the institution, much more so 
thane there aS ineEducation . 2. a much longer reach « . . we 
approve many kinds of programs which do not specify . 

wouldn't dictate . 


So it wasn't a first priority with respect to Advanced Education 
and Manpower because they are not involved in curriculum 
development. It is a sort of, second—more an administrative 
matter. . . . Advanced Education and Manpower's approach to 
ACCESS is quite consistent with its legislated mandate. 
Similarly Education's approach was consistent with its 
legislated mandate, and they are very different from each 

other and require different approaches. (Interview, Dr. Reno 
Bosetti, March 16, 1983) 


Both Hrabi and Bosetti were present at a meeting of "senior 


] 


officials" of the Departments, March 8, 1976. Morton reported the 


outcome of the meeting to his Ministers, as follows: 
After considerable discussion the following points emerged: 


1. ACCESS is perceived by many in both areas of education as 
not meeting their expectations. The criticism is expressed 
in many ways such as - ACCESS is doing too much of certain 
kinds of things and too little of others. ACCESS has too 
much broadcast time to fill. ACCESS does not consult with 
educators. ACCESS is more concerned with "show biz" than 
education. 


2. Closer co-operation between ACCESS and educators is 
necessary. This co-operation, in some instances at least, 
needs to take the form of clear understandings and commit- 
ments between an educational agency and ACCESS that program 
materials will be developed in certain ways, for certain 
purposes, for delivering mode, etc. This is particularly 
true of the Department of Education which is attempting to 
rationalize its entire approach to school broadcasting. 


3. Conditional funding is one way, though perhaps not the 
only way, to accomplish this co-operation. (Memo from 
Morton to Hohol, Koziak, Hawkesworth and Worth, March 10, 
1976) 


‘March 8th, the following met to consider the above issue: 
R. Bosetti, D. Crawford, J. Hrabi, M. Adamson, V. Sunohara (Morton's 
assistant) and R. Morton. 
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A second memo from Morton dated the same day (March 10, 1976) to 
the Honourable A. E. Hohol, the Honourable Julian Koziak, Dr. Hawkesworth 
and Dr. Worth, analyzed O'Byrne's letter of February 18, 1976 
(discussed above): 


1. The letter challenges the principle of conditional funding 


(a) on the basis of an understanding between government and 
ACCESS in February, 1974. 


Two years have passed since this undertaking was given and 
the Authority itself has changed. In any case the con- 
ditions set down in the proposed ground-rules provide a 
general framework governing not the payment but the release 
of these funds. The program approval procedures are not 
one-sided but must be agreed to by both ACCESS and the 
appropriate government agency. The procedures are designed 
to promote co-operation rather than to impose Authority 
program ideas on the Corporation. 


(b) because it infers that the Authority is not satisfied 
with the performance of ACCESS. 


Of course conditional funding infers some dissatisfaction 
with the performance of ACCESS. In a word the dissatis- 
faction of educators with ACCESS is that much of its 
activity is deemed to be irrelevant [emphasis in the 
original] as far as their perception of educational needs 
is concerned. Conditional funding should ensure that the 
responsibility for a portion of ACCESS activities be 
Shared between ACCESS and responsible educators. 


2. It is suggested that the Ministers either meet directly with 
Chairman of the Board of ACCESS as soon as possible or 
invite the Chairman of the Board of ACCESS and his "senior 
advisors" to meet with the Ministers and their "senior 
advisors" [emphasis in the original]. 


March 17, a letter was sent to Morton by the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Michael O'Byrne confirming a meeting date between O'Byrne and the two 
Ministers for March 25. The results of the meeting were described by 
Morton, a year later, as follows: 

Inethe spring. . » some of the difficulties were resolved: 

Conditional funding under the name "Special Project Fund" 


administered by the Authority became operational April 1 [1976]. 
(Morton, “Report, ACCESS—Special Project Fund," September, 1977) 
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The ACCESS Third Annual Report described the "Special Project 
Fund' mode of financing as follows: 

The Authority's decision to establish a Special Project Fund led 

to changes in the financing of productions. One million dollars 

of the ACCESS budget was set aside for productions specifically 

controlled by the Department of Education and the Department of 

Advanced Education and Manpower. (Alberta Educational Communica- 

tions Corporation, "ACCESS Third Annual Report, October 17, 1975- 

October 16, 1976," February 14, 1977) 

On the face of it, the funding issue had been resolved. Beneath 
the surface, however, the "burning" issue of the Corporation's 
"independence" continued to smoulder. 


Developing New Guidelines and a Program 


Decisions Mode] 


It was the Policy Planning Advisory Committee's task to review 
the Guidelines (February, 1975) and the Program Decisions Model. 
Shorter, however, requested that "the AECA withhold any major 
revisions of the AECA Program Policy Guidelines for at least a year 
(the year to begin December 11, 1975)." Shorter communicated this 
request in a letter to Morton (February 5, 1976) as a motion which 
had been passed by the ACCESS Board of Directors. 

February 24, 1976, a motion of the Program Policy Advisory 
Committee, passed at their meeting (February 24, 1976) was communicated 
to the Authority. It read as follows: 

That whereas a Program Decisions Model was submitted by the 

Program Policy Advisory Committee to ACCESS for discussion and 

implementation in May, 1974, and whereas protractive negotiations 

have been taking place between Alberta Educational Communications 

Authority and ACCESS without positive response. Be it resolved 

that the A.E.C.A. direct ACCESS to establish a formal mechanism 

between itself and the Alberta Educational Communications 


Authority to ensure that 


(a) All educational proposals for acquisition, production or 
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distribution by ACCESS are priorized within the Program 
Policy Guidelines, 


(b) There is consultation between ACCESS and the responsible 
educational authority throughout the production of any 
educational program or project. 


And further that such a mechanism be implemented by September 1, 
1976. 


It is of interest to note that Dr. James Hrabi was the only 
member of the PPAC who opposed this motion. During an interview 
Dr. Hrabi shared his reasons for dissenting: 


I was never one of the great fans of the decisions model because 
it was too complex. 


The real fact of the matter is, relationships are a function of 
people and you use these charts as a guide. 


The inability to cut right through was the problem! (Interview, 
Hrabi, March 10, 1983) 


March 1, 1976 Shorter sent a lengthy letter to Morton (in 
response to a letter of January 12, 1976 regarding ACCESS Radio CKUA 
and "Come Alive"). Shorter introduced his remarks with the following 
qualification: 

I understand_now from your remarks at our meeting with Dr. Hrabi, 

nebruary 19,’ that the letter 7s. in fact, not a directive but 

rather an expression of the Program Policy Advisory Committee. 

Shorter then went on to defend ACCESS's policy toward CKUA as 
one which views "CKUA as mainly an enrichment vehicle." Regarding 
the ACCESS "Come Alive" television series, Shorter had this to say: 

This series of recommendations is source of some frustration 

to ACCESS staff as I mentioned to you verbally at our meeting 


of February 19. If an ACCESS representative were present at 
meetings of the Program Policy Advisory Committee of the 


Mt will be recalled from the discussion earlier in this chapter, 
that a meeting had been requested by the Honourable Mr. Justice Michael 
O'Byrne in a communication to the Ministers, dated February ly 1876. 
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Authority, | more efficient communications could take place on 
changes of process. 


We are continually trying to improve all of the things you 
mention within the limits of our resources. 


Speaking personally, I find it dispiriting that your Program 
Policy Advisory Committee has never acknowledged any such 
progress. (Letter, Shorter to Morton, March 1, 1976) 

The Program Policy and Advisory Committee continued their review 
process and to develop their Program Decisions Model. The final version 
was approved and amended by the Committee, June 4, 1976, and trans- 
mitted to the Corporation for their approval. Morton's letter, 
accompanying the document, was addressed to Chuck Williams, Vice- 
President, ACCESS. Morton expressed the hope that the "very simple 
Program Decisions Model based on earlier discussions" might "serve as 
the basis for continuing dialogue" (Letter, Morton to Williams, June 4, 
1976). 

As part of the review process, the Committee submitted a Brief 
to the Authority, entitled "The Role of ACCESS within the Educational 
System in Alberta: Definition," July, 1976. This Brief was developed 
because the Committee had concluded that it would be impossible to 
continue to advise the Authority on the programming activities of 
ACCESS without first clarifying the ACCESS mandate. 


In developing their position, the Committee made clear their 


interpretation of the "independence" issue: 


"ns a result of this letter, Shorter's request was granted. A 
reciprocal arrangement, however, was not forthcoming; that is, neither 
members of the Authority staff or its advisory committee, the PPAC, 
were invited to attend ACCESS Board meetings. This was described as 
"always a bone of contention" by Morton, during a telephone interview 
(June 15, 1983). 
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Dts a requirement of the ‘CRTC that ‘the Corporation not be an 
arm of any department of government. The independence of the 
Corporation is operational independence, it is not separation 
from the goals of education in this province. (PPAC for AECA, 
"Role of ACCESS within the Educational System in Alberta: 
Definition," July, 1976) 

The Brief pointed out that government "directions" would not 
violate the condition of the "arms-length" relationship required by 
federal policy, nor constitute an interference with the day-to-day 
operations of the Corporation. 

In conclusion, the Brief proposed the following working definition 
of the ACCESS role: 

THE ROLE OF ACCESS WITHIN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IS FUNDAMENTALLY 

THAT OF A TECHNICAL RESOURCE AND DELIVERY SYSTEM RATHER THAN AN 

ALTERNATIVE TO THE EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE [emphasis in the 

original]. (PPAC for AECA, "Role of ACCESS within the Educa- 

tional System in Alberta: Definition," July, 1976) 

The PPAC Brief was forwarded in the usual manner, first to 
ACCESS (in the draft stage), then through the Authority office to 
the Minister (in its final form), accompanied by a letter from the 
PPAC Chairman. In the letter of transmittal, PPAC Chairman, Betty 
Garbutt, expressed the hope that the Minister would reply with a 
written statement, “particularly in view of the increasing public 
attention ACCESS activities appear to be commanding" (Letter from 
Betty Garbutt to the Hon. Julian Koziak, August 16, 1976). 

The Brief was forwarded by the Minister to ACCESS. As could 
be expected, Larry Shorter, President of ACCESS, reacted immediately 
(AUGU Siame 7nn | G7 One 

I do not wish to be disrespectful, but it appears to me _ 

that one of the key purposes of the PPAC paper was to define 

aerate for ACCESS so that it could then define a role for the 


AECA. I have no disagreement with this method because, in 
fact, we have been working on its corollary. That is, we have 
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been trying to define the role of the AECA so that we could 
define our own role. Actually, the situation is quite humorous: 
here are the two of us with a snarled-up ball of string between 
uS; we are trying to unravel it from your end and you are trying 
to unravel it from ours. (Letter, Shorter to Sunohara, Assistant 
to the Director, AECA, August 27, 1976) 


Shorter proposed a "re-addressing" and a "re-examination" of 
“our beginnings"—"our structural foundation." In so doing, however, 
his position was the antithesis to that of the PPAC: 


We are more than a technical resource and delivery system. 
The "total educational enterprise" seems to include more 
territory than that under the jurisdiction of the two depart- 
ments of education and that in its further education end, . 
there is a lot of unorganized territory without institutional 
back-up. 


We certainly agree that we must consult widely in this unorganized 
area. But there is a structural problem. We are not supposed 

to have advisory committees. The PPAC, which does handle that 
role is effectively separated from ACCESS by the AECA. We are 
thus separated from our users representatives. (Letter, Shorter 
to Sunohara, Assistant to the Director, AECA, August 27, 1976) 


Shorter argued with the major thrust of the PPAC paper (that 
ACCESS must relate more directly to its users); however, he felt that 
the structures in place were preventing this from occurring: 

As things stand now we are effectively separated from the 

representatives of the enterprise which we have been estab- 

lished to support. 

We need to be part of certain AECA/PPAC deliberations. ‘Ne must 

work in tandem; a CRTC model [proposed in the PPAC Brief] would 

only spawn further suspicion. It may be that the PPAC has 
suggested this CRTC model because it is overconscious of the 
constitutional niceties relating to ACCESS independence. 

(Letter, Shorter to Sunohara, Assistant to the Director, AECA, 

August 27, 1976) 

Shorter's perception of the situation was that the problem was 
largely "structural." During an interview (April 12, 1983) he 
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There are some structures which can be set up to purposely 
avoid that happening. The fundamental problem is that there is 
an adversarial relationship structured between the Authority 
and the Corporation . . . in addition there were personality 
problems. (Interview, Shorter and O'Byrne, April 12, 1983) 


O'Byrne's perception differed somewhat from Shorter's: 


I don't agree. It was not a structural problem, it was a 
power play—with the power play you impose a structure . 

I don't think the structure was important. What is important 
is the cause and effect. The cause was the power play which 
means control ACCESS. In order to do that you put the struc- 
ture in place. So the problem is not the structure. It's 
the fe play. (Interview, Shorter and O'Byrne, April 12, 
1983 


Shorter continued: 

They were acting like the Board. A Program Policy Advisory 

Committee. It was one thing to advise on program policy, 

but they were going into organization and they were acting 

like our Board. (Interview, Shorter and O'Byrne, April 12, 

1983) 

There was much consternation following the reception of 
Shorter's above mentioned letter of August 27, 1976. It was 
evident that the issue of the Corporation's independence remained 
unresolved. The Minister addressed this issue of "fundamental 
importance to education in Alberta" in reply to Garbutt's letter 
(August 16, 1976) and the Committee's policy statement (July, 1976, 
discussed above): 

Because the issues to which the paper speaks are of fundamental 

importance to education in Alberta, I would want to give the 

committee's statement as much deliberate attention as I can. 

I understand the Program Policy Advisory Committee is scheduled 

{oO meetson october 7 and 6. .f will try to... provide you 

with my written reactions in time for that meeting. (Letter 

from Hon. Julian Koziak, Minister of Education to Betty Garbutt, 

Chairman, PPAC, September 14, 1976) 


In the meantime, the Minister wrote to W. L. Hill, Acting Director 


of the Authority, requesting that Hill discuss the matter with the 
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AECA Executive Advisory Committee prior to the PPAC meeting October 7 
and 8. It was obvious from the following excerpt that the Minister 
was feeling pressure for a more definitive government policy: 

It has been stressed by the Authority staff on numerous 

occasions that the prime function of the PPAC is to advise 

the Authority (identifying the defining broad educational 

needs and priorities, and assisting in designating those 

which are most appropriately met through ACCESS capabilities). 

The Committee endorses this view, but thinks it is now at a 

point at which it requires more definitive Government policy 

direction, in order to execute its chief responsibilities. 

(Cettrerstromiion.eJd. KOZiak to WW. le Hill, Acting Director. 

AECA, September 13, 1976). 

Neither the "definitive government policy direction" or the 
"written reaction" to the PPAC Brief (which Betty Garbutt had 
requested, August 16, 1976) were forthcoming. The Minister (The 
Honourable Julian Koziak) apologized in a letter to Garbutt 
(October 4, 1976). It was Morton who, in the end, reviewed the 
PPAC document at the request of the Minister. Morton's 
response, entitled "Statement of Assumptions: AECA and ACCESS" 
(October 1, 1976) was discussed with the Deputy Minister, Dr. 
Hawkesworth, then forwarded to the Minister, October 4, 1976. The 
"Statement of Assumptions" was, in effect, a recapitulation of 
Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act, pointing out that this section 
empowered the Authority to issue "directions" to the Corporation. 
The position taken read as follows: 

The Authority assumes while under the Act, the directions may 

take whatever form it deems appropriate, that under almost all 

circumstances, directives will be in the form of guidelines 
or recommendations, such guidelines or recommendations to be 
formulated on the advice of the Authority's Program Policy 

Advisory Committee. At the same time the Authority recognizes 

the right of the Corporation to question any directives in 


whatever form, and further recognizes the responsibility of 
the Corporation as a holder of certain licences to broadcast. 
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The Statement went on to recognize the essential role of "con- 
sultation" between the Corporation and members of the "educational 
community" in order for the Corporation "to fulfill its role within 
the total educational system of Alberta" (Morton, "Statement of 
Assumptions: AECA and ACCESS," October 1, 1976). 

Accompanying Morton's "Statement" was a letter (October 4, 1976) 
requesting that the two Ministers, the Honourable Julian Koziak and 
the Honourable Bert Hohol, provide a reaction to this paper prior 
to the October 7 and 8 PPAC meeting. Koziak, however, sent the 
"Statement" directly to the PPAC with a request for their response 
prior to their Committee's transmittal of the document to the ACCESS 
Board of Directors. 

In the meantime, the Authority's staff (Morton and his assistant, 
Vi Sunohara) were attempting to devise and operate a mechanism whereby 
ACCESS programs were reviewed by members of both Departments of 
Education. The Program Decisions Model which had been approved and 
amended June 4, 1976 (by the PPAC) was finally accepted and adopted 
by the ACCESS Board at their meeting October 1, 1976. The Decisions 
Model was still not operational in December, 1976, as was indicated 
by the following AECA paper: 

A formal mechanism to put the model into complete operation 

must still be devised and agreed to by ACCESS (Vi Sunohara, 

"ACCESS Programming: Mechanisms to View and Comment on the 

Acceptability of Programs," December, 1976). 

Shorter did not see the necessity of devising such an elaborate 
structure. He expressed his view, "a view shared by our Board of 
Directors, and minuted as such," in a memo to Morton (December 21, 


(1976) which read as follows: 
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. merely expresses the frustration of a corporation which 
must rely upon others in the identification of needs and the 
amount of resources to be devoted to those needs and yet is 
held accountable for how well it is meeting needs and the 
efficient allocation of resources. That, and the fact that 
our whole feedback loop contains many barriers. 


As a personal observation, I have never thought it necessary 
for ACCESS to show boundless veneration for the AECA structure; 
a successful operation is still quite feasible given sub- 
stantial agreement. As Bert Hohol said recently, "we are 
honourable men and honorable men can disagree honorably." 


Developing "Directives" 


Meanwhile, in keeping with its mandate to advise the Authority 
(with respect to Sections 6(1)(b) and 6(3) of the AECC Act!), the 
ongoing task of the PPAC continued: the process of revising the 
needs and priorities within the Guidelines (issued February, 1975), 
and evaluating® ACCESS programming. The Guidelines revision was 
completed in January, 1977. A final draft, "Government of Alberta 


Recommended Positions with Respect to Alberta Educational Communications 


Vit will be recalled Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act has to do 
with issuing "directions" to the Corporation, and 6(3) has to do with 
evaluation and assessment. 


crt had been noted in an earlier section of this chapter that the 
PPAC had endorsed the principle of an independent external evaluation. 
Dr. Kenneth Bowers of the Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, 
was asked by the Committee to prepare a design for a comprehensive 
evaluation of ACCESS and the AECA. This was transmitted to the 
Ministers with an accompanying letter (Letter from Alan Robertson, 
Chairman, PPAC to Hon. Julian Koziak, March 24, 1977) which read as 


follows: "In forwarding this document as a conceptual framework, the 
Committee's principle concern is that regular objective evaluation be 
accepted as a matter of course by those who work in the public interest." 


This evaluation was never sanctioned. According to Chuck 
Williams (when interviewed March 14, 1983), “an election got in the 
way." Dr. Bowers conducted a short study on attitudes of educators to 
ACCESS and its services (completed June, 1977). The study revealed a 
generally favorable attitude to ACCESS and its potential, but a lack 
of knowledge of ACCESS services. 
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Corporation February, 1977," was transmitted to the Ministers in 
March. In response to a request for "comments and recommendations," 
Dr. James Hrabi made his views known in a memo (March 18, 1977) to 
Dr. Hawkesworth (who had initiated the request). Some of his views 


read as follows: 


How is it intended that ACCESS will be made aware of general 
policy decisions of the Government of Alberta unless the 
authority has some clear-cut way of delivering to the ACCESS 
Board of Directors these general policy positions? It is 
unreasonable to expect ACCESS to comply with unknown policy 
positions. 


In addition, Dr. Hrabi took strong exception to increasing the 
control over ACCESS's funding: 


. means that all funds of ACCESS are special project funds. 
This is not my understanding of the circumstance nor is it a 
circumstance that I would react to positively. I think the 
present notion of special project funding is excellent, but 
I can see no reason why other funds of ACCESS cannot be used 


in response to the education community as a whole. (Memo, J. S. 
Hrabi,! Associate Deputy Minister to Dr. Hawkesworth, March 18, 1977) 


Morton responded to this critique with frustration, as is 
evidenced by his memo to Dr. Hawkesworth (March 31, 1977): 

We have established the Authority for the precise purpose of 

relating ees in educational matters to ACCESS activities. 

. . topics which may be developed into programs, the onus 
should be on ACCESS to consult with appropriate people in the 
Departments concerned. This office can be of assistance but 
I do not think we need to organize a "clear cut" way to deliver 
to ACCESS Board of Directors a list of policies to be followed. 


The principle involved here is a crucial one in my view. 


Now I am perfectly willing to concede that it may be a good 


lor. Hrabi had by this time completed his service as Departmental 


Representative on the PPAC and was now the Department of Education's 
representative on the ACCESS Board of Nirectors. 
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thing to do some of these things! but not by a government- 
funded corporation designed to produce educational materials. 


I agree with Dr. Hrabi that it is unreasonable to expect 
ACCESS to comply with unknown policy positions - such as that 
related to communications for example - but I do not think it 
1S unreasonable for Access to consult with appropriate persons 
within the Government of Alberta. 


In a memo to Dr. Hawkesworth (April 4, 1977), Dr. Hrabi responded 
to Morton's comments, reiterating his position with regard to policy 
positions of the government of Alberta: 


. is absolutely unreasonable for ACCESS to be aware of general 
positions of government unless these positions of government 
are communicated to ACCESS. Certainly ACCESS should not be 
criticized because the staff has not been successful in ferreting 
out a particular general policy position of the Government of 
Alberta. 


In addition, Dr. Hrabi made the following suggestion: 


If this paper is to be communicated in its present form to 
ACCESS, I hope that it is done in a manner such that there is 
opportunity for ACCESS people to question the Authority 
people to catch nuances as to interpretation. 


April 12, 1977, a letter of transmittal accompanied the document 
entitled "Policy Directives for Programming in Educational Communica- 
tions. this letter, written by Ilorton, and addressed to Shorter, 
declared that the document had first been submitted to the Authority 
for approval. The letter then went on to state the following: 


Pending official consideration of this document which could 
result in approval and subsequent transmission to the 
Corporation I have been instructed by the Executive Committee 
of the Authority to provide you with a copy. The committee 
would appreciate the reaction of the Corporation before moving 
to a final decision on this matter. 


Morton was referring here to what he considered to be '‘counter- 
educational" programming of the OFCA, outside the houndaries of 
"educational programming." Morton was fearful lest the Ontario model 
be emulated in Alberta. 
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Shorter responded to the AECA Executive Committee, expressing 


concern with the pawl 


I have received a copy of the draft document entitled "Policy 
Directives for Programming in Educational Communications" which 
you forwarded for reaction. I am supplying copies of the 
document to the members of our Board of Directors for their 
discussion and reaction at our next Board meeting on Thursday, 
April 28. I will report the corporation's reaction after that 
date. 


However, I have an immediate interpretive concern which will be 
extremely crucial in framing our reaction. I believe that only 
the Executive Committee can address my interpretive concern and 
I would request a reply prior to our upcoming Board meeting. 


As I see it, we must decide just what this document is before 
we can react intelligently. The question is: what is a policy 
directive? 


The best definition of a "policy" that I am aware of is the one 
accepted by the Department of Advanced Education and Manpower. 
It goes: 


"A policy is a philosophically-based, goal-oriented, 
problem-centred directional guide to future discretionary 
acid Oflu 


If this definition is accepted, then can we assume that this 
document directs us to treat its contents as "philosophical ly- 
based, goal-oriented, problem-centred, directional guides to 
future discretionary action." And, if so, what are its goals, 
what problems is it intended to remedy, and what discretionary 
latitude is intended? 


On the other hand, maybe another definition of policy is 


intended. If so, we need to have a statement of that definition. 


A third possibility exists: that is, these “policy directives” 
are actually regulatory directives and that the latitude 


ordinarily encompassed by the word "policy" is not intended here. 


Can you advise us just what the document is intended to be? 
Since it may be germane, I attach a copy of our own GST (Goals, 


ihe problem, it seemed, was the use of the word "directives." 


During the course of an interview (April 12, 1983), The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne referred to "the problems we had over the 
first Guidelines . . . and they came out with a different phrase from 


Guidelines—they came out with ‘Directives. 
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Strategies, Tasks) newsletter showing ACCESS policy development 
procedures up to this point. (Memo, Larry Shorter, President, 
ACCESS to AECA Executive Committee, April 20, 1977) 


Morton had been away, "attending to Council of Ministers of 


Education, Canada, business." He was therefore not able to reply to 


Shorter's memo until April 25, 1977. His response read as follows: 


; . It is simply not possible I am afraid to deal with this 
at the Executive Committee level in time to get a reply to you 
before your meeting. 


However in the meantime I think I would be reflecting the views 
of the P.P.A.C. that each of the components in the definition 
accepted by Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower can be 
found or inferred by a careful reading of the document. 


In any case it seems simpler to defer to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary in lieu of mutually acceptable definitions in a 
more specialized sense. The C.0.D. defines directive as 
“general instruction for procedure or action" and policy as 
"course or general plan of action to be adopted by government, 
Ddrty, “person. retc. -. 


It may be useful to have a committee of the ACCESS Board and a 
committee of the P.P.A.C. meet together to clarify such points 
as you raised in your memorandum. 


Hawkesworth followed up the next dav with a letter to Shorter 
(April 26, 1977) which read: 


Your recent memorandum which asked how the P.P.A.C. document 
should be interpreted raises some interesting semantic 

problems. We have scheduled a meeting of the A.E.C.A. Executive 
next week and your memorandum has been placed on the agenda. 


However I would hope that the concern which you have expressed 
will not inhibit the Corporation's Board and staff discussing 
the document in the form which we have received it from the 
Advisory Committee. Weare particularly interested in knowing 
what difficulties ACCESS would encounter in fulfilling the 
Enolicyadirectives, as they are described in the P.P.A.c. 
document. We would also expect that opportunities will be 
provided for both formal and informal talks involving the major 
parties concerned in order to clarify the program policy state- 
ment and assess the effect its implementation may have on the 
Corporation. 
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Soon after this flurry of correspondence, a request was circulated 
for a joint meeting of the Executive Committee of the Program Policy 
Advisory Committee to the AECA and the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the AECC. 

Speaking on behalf of the PPAC, Chairman Alan Robertson responded 
in a letter (May 5, 1977) addressed to the Honourable Julian Koziak. 
In his letter, Robertson presented what he considered to be the 
central issue: who is responsible for formulatina educational 
policy, "a non-elected government corporation" or "elected officials, 
j.e. Ministers designated by the Lieutenant Governor in Council." 

If the former were the case then "the Corporation would be exercising 
powers that belong to the elected representatives of the Province 
without being responsible to the electorate of Alberta." 

This position was synonymous with that always held by Morton 
(discussed above). Robertson, however, concluded with the following 
statement: 

It is the Committee's opinion that the Alberta Government must 

make the major policy decisions with respect to educational 

communications, since the government is the democratic body 

that can be held accountable by its electors. For this reason 

the Committee is prepared to accede to your request on the 

understanding that discussion at such a meeting be limited to 
clarifying the policy directive document and not in any way be 
construed as negotiating for the purposes of modifying the 

document. (Letter, Robertson to Koziak, May 5, 1977) 

Morton recapitulated his position in a document entitled "AECA— 
Current Issues" (May 31, 1977). As always, the ubiquitous issue was 
that of the independence of ACCFSS. Morton's document recordec that 
clits Shorter) hasmdadvasede that therCRiC stillehas concerns about the 


independence of ACCESS." In addition, Morton expressed concern that 
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"the new 'directives' if forwarded as they are to ACCESS, could create 
problems." 

In Morton's view, the two basic yet dichotomous questions he had 
posed a year earlier in his document "ACCESS and the Government— 
The Issue of Control" (March, 1976) still remained unresolved. 


- Is ACCESS independent enough so that it can prevent direct 
political control of the content of its programming? 


- Is ACCESS controlled enough so that it can be used in 
Significant ways to fulfill educational purposes which are 
recognized as important within the total educational systems? 

An amendment to the AECC Act (1973) was not, however, the 

solution to this dilemma: 

The Authority made clear that the government is not nor 

will not be disposed to amend the Act to give ACCESS any 

greater degree of independence than is now provided for. 

(Minutes, AECA meeting, June 1, 1977) 

The "great concern" regarding the Government's position was 

expressed on behalf of the ACCESS Board by Justice O'Byrne in a 

letter addressed to the Ministers dated June 13, 1977. O'Byrne's 
letter acknowledged receipt of the Policy Directives, but requested 
more time in order to prepare a comprehensive reply. The Board wished 
the present document to be tabled until late September, when a reply 
would be forthcoming. 

In the meantime, the Minister had communicated to L. Hill, Acting 

Director, AECA, June 8; 1977. requesting that the PPAC meet to 
review its position regarding the "Policy Directives for Programming 
jin Educational Communications." The meeting was held, as requested, 


June 16, 1977, and the following Motion passed: 


THAT THIS DOCUMENT RECOMMEND TO THE A.F.C.A. THAT THE 
DOCUMENT AS PREVIOUSLY TRANSMITTED BE FORWARDED TO THE 
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ACCESS BOARD WITHOUT CHANGE, AND THAT THE COMMITTEE WOULD BE 
PLEASED TO MEET WITH BOTH THE BOARD AND THE STAFF MEMBERS OF 
ACCESS ON A CONTINUING BASIS TO REVIEW THE PROBLEMS RAISED BY 
THE "POLICY DIRECTIVES FOR PROGRAMMING IN EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS" AND TO CLARIFY THE INTENT OF THE DIRECTIVES 
AS THEY ARE APPLIED, AND THAT THE COMMITTEE WOULD WELCOME 

THE OPPORTUNITY TO ATTEND ANY MEETING WHICH MAY BE HELD 
BETWEEN THE MINISTERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF ACCESS 
[emphasis in the original]. 


It is apparent from the meeting with ACCESS that there are 
areas of misunderstanding about the intent and substance of 
the directives that can be clarified by further meetings 
between the two groups. We are prepared to continue our 
initiatives to achieve this clarification in areas where there 
may be semantic misunderstandings or procedural difficulties. 


However, there would also appear to be substantial differences 
which focus on the nature of the independence of the corporation. 
The Program Policy Advisory Committee has articulated the 
position in the proposed directives that ACCESS is an indepen- 
dent corporation within a policy framework and functions within 
an agreed upon procedural process. We stand by this position 
and our advice on this fundamental question is incorporated 
within the proposed directives. 


This committee stands ready to take any and all initiatives 
necessary to deal with procedural and semantic difficulties. 
On the fundamental policy issue we stand firm in the advice 
we have offered. (Letter from Alan Robertson, Chairman, 
Program Policy Advisory Committee to The Hon. Julian Koziak, 
Minister of Education) 


Morton followed up and reinforced the position stated by the 
Committee in a letter to the Minister (Honourable Julian Koziak) 
Ju Py 731977 : 


I would recommend that the advice of the P.P.A.C. be followed 
and that the document be transmitted to ACCESS as soon as 
possible with the following revisions. 


(i) In the title of the document the word "policy" be dropped. 
In fact only the first part, "General", deals with policy 
in the usual sense of the term. The new title would be as 
follows, "Directives to the Alberta Educational Communica- 
tions Corporation, September 1, 1977". 


(ii) The page immediately following the title page should be 
revised according to the alternative wording attached. 
This does two things: it says that the Authority endorses 
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the directives in principle and intent which leaves no 
doubt it seems to me about what ACCESS' role is intended 

to be, and, it provides an opportunity for ACCESS to 
respond as Justice O'Byrne suggests in his letter. The 
question about the future role of ACCESS is one for the 
Authority to decide on the basis of advice from both the 
P.P.A.C. and ACCESS, as well as any other sources which may 
prove to be useful. 


Morton suggested some other, more minor revisions, and concluded with 
the following: 

"For purposes of this document the word "directive" shall 

mean "general instruction for procedure or action". The 

Conese: Oxford Dictionary. Sixth, Edition". 

During the remainder of the summer months, further considera- 
tion was given to the "Directives" by all parties concerned. 

Morton prepared a document which campared the Authority's 
"Guidelines" statement (February, 1975) with the Program Policy 
Advisory Committee's recommended "Directives." Morton had written 
this comparison for purposes of supplying further background informa- 
tion to the Ministers. The document was sent to the Honourable J. 
Koziak, Minister of Education, and the Honourable A. E. Hohol, 
Minister of Education, with an attached letter, dated September 8, 1977. 

In his letter (September 8, 1977), Morton stated his intentions 
and that of the PPAC as follows: 

While the intention of the P.P.A.C. is clearly to make the 

Authority's statement to ACCESS more rigorous, the meaning of 

"Directives" as defined in the Preface on Page 1 should stress 

the word "general". This would demonstrate that while the 

Authority wishes to communicate to ACCESS the direction it 

expects the Corporation to go, it has no intention of directly 

controlling its day to day operations. 

An analogy might be made to a School Board. While teachers 

working for the Board must follow the provincial Program of 

Studies, there is a great deal of scope for initiative in both 


administrative and curriculum decisions at the local level. 
Furthermore, the prescription of a provincial Program of Studies 
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is not perceived as political control of the educational system. 
With regard to the Program Decisions Model, Morton had the 
following comment to make: 


Since ACCESS began, the Authority staff and staff people at 
ACCESS have developed various ways of processing program 
proposals from whatever source. The object of the process 

was to ensure that decisions to go ahead with the production 
and distribution of program proposals should be made after they 
had been reviewed by people in the province who bv virtue of 
their positions (curriculum directors, etc.) or their expertise 
(subject specialists) should provide important input. It 
should be stressed that since this process has been going on, 
regardless of the priority rating given to any given program, 
ACCESS staff have made the decision to produce or not to 
produce. The Authority in no way exercises a veto over the 
decision although a low priority rating has sometimes been 
construed in this way. However, I have recently modified the 
form on which we transmit comments to ACCESS to eliminate formal 
priority rating. Instead, the comments themselves will reveal 
what priority has been given to the proposal by those who have 
been asked to comment. 


If ACCESS complains about the heavy hand of the Authority in 
this regard, it should be pointed out that none of the program 
decisions related to CKUA have ever been referred by ACCESS to 
the Authority and only a few of the television programs being 
broadcast this season have gone through the process. Decisions 
with respect to all of the others were ACCESS decisions. 
(Letter, Morton to Koziak and Hohol, September 8, 1977) 


The ACCESS Board of Directors made its position known, as had 
previously been promised by The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael 
OByrnesl(in his letter of June 13, 1977 to the Ministers). 

A letter from O'Byrne to Koziak and Hohol dated September 15, 
1977 stated the Board's reaction to the "Directives" document, 
some of which read as follows: © 

The new title is certainly an improvement over the older one. 

More importantly, the definition you have used for the word 

"directive" assures us that our Board retains specific policy 

responsibility for ACCESS. We are satisfied that within the 


stated generality of these directives, we may exercise 
appropriate discretion. 
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Since you have endorsed these directives, it would be our 
desire to do so as well. If this were possible, we could 

then establish a united front, with ACCESS sharing public 
responsibility and accountability. As the directives stand 
now, we find we are unable to endorse them. If they could 

be modified in line with the suggestions we are about to make, 
we would endorse them. 


Under "Role of the Corporation," O'Byrne added: 


Under this fundamental section our Board gladly endorses the 
statement that our principal role is in support of the two 
departments of education and their agents. This will always 
be our major function. 


However, a "clearer delineation" of "supplementary roles" was 


requested: 


We would like, also, a statement of our supplementary roles. 
In keeping with our original mandate, and as confirmed by the 
interests represented on our Board, we see two supplementary 
roles: 


(1) in support of the educational objectives of other depart- 
ments of the government, especially in culture, agriculture, 
consumer affairs, environment, public safety and health; 


(2) in furthering the cultural, artistic and recreational 
Opportunities afforded the people of Alberta. 


We, therefore, request that these two supplementary roles be 
expressed in 1.1. 
Regarding "Apportionment of Financial Resources" O'Byrne commented 
as follows: 
So that all may be clear concerning the proportion of principal 
programming to supplementary programming, we request the 
inclusion in this section of the following overall percentages, 
as referenced to the total cost of our programming activities, 
excepting Radio CKUA. 
Suggested Percentages: 


Principal Programming Ole Ole MOrein 
Supplementary Programming - up to 29% . 
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In summary, O'Byrne concluded: 


May we respectfully suggest that you soften the general tone 

of language. In its present form, the document may arouse 
needless controversy. It has already aroused controversy within 
Our Board. The overall impression is of one-sided, unilateral 
regulation. We are eager to work towards more bilateral agree- 
ments and to end what some believe has become an adversary 
relationship. 


The Special Projects Fund gives complete control over a 
Significant portion of our program budgets to your two depart- 
ments. The extent of this control at the present time, 
together with the additional restraints posed by these 
Directives, will make the successful operation of ACCESS a 
difficult enterprise. 


We feel ACCESS has made a significant contribution to the know- 
ledge, understanding and life enrichment of the people of Alberta. 
What we are talking about can be measured in large part by 
reference to the composite research. We have discovered it 
also in hundreds of letters of appreciation received by the 
Corporation, and in conversation with people in every corner 

of the province. Many people have come to rely upon ACCESS's 
dedication to the public interest. We feel this positive 
contribution should now be placed on the scales. Certainly we 
have also had criticisms. ‘We believe we have benefitted from 
these criticisms and that many further improvements in our 
services will become more obvious this Fall. (Letter, 

O'Byrne to Koziak and Hohol, September 15, 1977) 


Following the reception of O'Byrne's letter "the whole question 
of the Directives is now a matter between the Ministers and ACCESS" 
(Minutes, PPAC Meeting, September 22, 1977). The minutes also 
reported that considerable discussion was generated on the relation- 
ship between ACCESS and the Authority, and the "Directives" document 
"deemed unacceptable" in so far as "Some of the Board members were 
concerned as it seemed to indicate that the Committee and the Authority 


were in an adversary position." The minutes went on to state: 


Var. Shorter and Mr. \!illiams joined the meeting during the 


afternoon session. During the discussion Mr. Morton suaqqested that 
if he were invited to ACCESS Board meetinas it niaht help to improve 
communications. (This request was never granted. 
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Committee members expressed their concerns and frustrations 
regarding present communications with ACCESS and the Ministers. 
It was suggested that these relationships be clarified in a 

PPAC meeting with the Ministers arranged at a time and ina 
location convenient for the Ministers. Dick Morton is to 
arrange this meetina. (Minutes, | PPAC meeting, September 22, 1977) 


Later the same day (September 22, 1977), a meeting was held with 
officials from ACCESS, the AECA and the two Ministers in attendance. 
Just O'Byrne outlined the reaction of the ACCESS Board to the 
"directives." The minutes of their meeting recorded the following: 

Justice O'Byrne expressed concern that the relationship between 

ACCESS and the AECA, particularly the PPAC, was felt to be 

an adversary one. It involved a "human relations problem’. 

It is the view of the Board that it and the PPAC seem to be 

working at cross purposes and the feeling was "hell, let's get 

it together." The language of the directives document has an 
adverse effect on the Board. The style and content of some of 
the directives were absolutely unnecessary. Justice O'Byrne 

has "never heard of anything that the Authority wanted that 

ACCESSedtd not dos 

Justice O'Byrne warned that there were serious political é 

implications in this for the Ministers. Dr. Snedden* confirmed 

this. (Minutes of meeting between ACCESS and AECA, September 22, 

1977) 

The minutes went on to report that Mr. Koziak's response was that 
there was no intent to create an adversarial situation. Dr. Hohol's 
response was that the Ministers (of Education, i.e., the Authority) 
"had to listen not only to ACCESS but the PPAC and several other 
publics. It was like a ‘political balancing act'" (Minutes of 
meeting between ACCESS and AECA, September 22, 1977). 


The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne shared his perceptions 


Vite minutes also stated the following: "The PPAC has affirmed 
in no uncertain terms its stand with respect to the Directives and 


has sent these to the Ministers with a request that these be transmitted 


TOFACCR SS: 
2 


of the Board of Directors of ACCESS after Justice O'Byrne abdicated 
EIS. pOSstt1oni an. 19/9. 


Dr. Snedden was subsequently appointed to the position of Chairman 
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of the meeting: 
They arrived with their leaders and we came with our leaders 
and they had their tape recorders at their end of the table 
and we had our tape recorder at our end of the table. It was 
amazing. . . . and we're all working toward education in our 
great province. (Interview, O'Byrne, April 12, 1983) 
Williams, who also attended "that delightful meetina," 

described what took place in more colorful terms: 


- + + The problem was never resolved . .., it reached its climax 
at that meeting . . . held at the direction of the Minister 
(Koziak) . . . to stop fighting and hold a meeting. . 


It was an attempt to resolve the feelings of animosity and 
distrust. 


Many of them had personal axes to grind. 


Meeting of representatives of the PPAC and ACCESS Board . 
part of the governance thing. 


And it all came together in that ‘delightful meeting’ where 

everybody brought their tape recorders. 

The meeting symbolized the clash of these two groups. 

(Interview, Williams, March 7, 1983) 

October 1, 1977, an article appeared in the Edmonton Journal 
(by Jim Waters) with the title: "Government too overbearing, claims 
ACCESS board." Its lead paragraphs stated the following: 

Directors of ACCESS are fighting what they consider the 

dictatorial attitude of government toward the educational 

broadcasting agency, The Journal has learned. 

A confidential report, signed by Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne 

for the ACCESS board of directors, states recent directives 

from the province create an impression of "one-sided, unilateral 

regulation." 


The article also reported the following: 


The directors went as far as to request the ministers’ 
program policy advisory committee rewrite portions of its 
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26-page document outlining new directives for ACCESS, the 
operating name of Alberta Educational Communications Corp. 


"In its present form, the document may arouse needless contro- 
versy. It has already aroused controversy within our board," 
states the directors' terse, two-page statement obtained by 
The Journal. 


"We are eager to work towards more bilateral agreements and 
to end what some believe has become an adversary relationship." 


According to ACCESS sources, the explicit wording in several 
sections of the directives—due originally to take effect 
today—prompted strong objections. 
The article went on to discuss that "supplementary roles" of the 
Corporation would be "spelled out in the directives." Some examples 
were the following: "other government departments" and "advancement 
of cultural, artistic and recreational opportunities for Alberta 
residents." 

The cumulative pressure resulting from the Edmonton Journal 
article, the meeting, and Justice O'Byrne's letter (September 15, 
1977) had their desired effect. 

The Honourable Dr. A. E. Hohol and the Honourable Julian Koziak 
formally acknowledged Justice O'Byrne's letter (September 15, 1977) 
in a letter of transmittal accompanying a revised "Directives" 
document. In their letter, the Ministers stated the following: 

It appears that the process of discussion which began in May and 

which included the joint meeting of PPAC members with your own, 

a further meeting of the PPAC, your own response and our own 

formal and informal exchanges has served its purpose. As a 

result of these discussions some changes have been made in the 

"Directives" document which, while not answering all the matters 

raised in your memorandum, recognize many of the concerns which 

you expressed to us. (Letter, Hohol and Koziak to O'Byrne, 


November 14, 1977) 


Revisions to the Directives were indicated, and a copy of the 
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revised Directives included with this letter. 

The Directives, however, were not accepted in this form, for another 
factor intervened. The cKua! licence renewal application was to be 
heard at a CRTC hearing to be held in Edmonton, December 13, 1977. 


The Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications 


Commission Hearing, December 13, 1977, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


The question of "directives" and the Corporation's independence was 
raised, once again, at the December 13, 1977 hearings (as had been the 
case in the two previous hearings discussed in the previous chapter). 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne presented the AECC case 
(accompanied by Larry Shorter and CKUA Managers Jack Hagerman and Ed 
Kilpatrick). The question period, following the presentation, was 
launched in an almost identical Penion to that of the previous hearing 
(1976). The minutes of the proceedings report the question being asked 
"what would happen in the case that the directives you received from 
the Minister(s) . . . would go beyond what the Board think is within 


education" (pp. 11-12). O'Byrne answered as he had before: "we 
wouldn't follow the directives." 

One of the CRTC Commissioners then queried O'Byrne on "a matter 
that was gone over at the previous hearing [1976] . . . the concept of 
the independence of the Corporation . . . interference . . . from the 


authority" (p. 21). O'Byrne responded as follows: 


Well, I would say that there has been no interference. In 
recent times, we have been reviewing a new set of directives, 


"nt the Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications 
Commission's hearings held September 8, 1976 in Ottawa, ACCESS was 
successful in gaining a four-year renewal of its television licence 
but only a two-year renewal of the licence for CKUA Radio. 
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and the Board of Directors was not entirely happy with the nature 
of those. These directives, of course, hadn't come from the 
authority directly. They had come through an Advisory Committee 
composed of educators from across the province, who were 

advising the authority. 


These directives were sent to us for our reaction, and we reacted, 
and made a submission to the authority, expressing our views of 
what the Advisory Committee had prepared as a draft set of 
directives. We have gone through a couple of revisions of those, 
and that is the present state of them. 


I can say frankly that the Board of Directors was not at all 
content with the nature of the directives. It was our view that 
there had not been enough liaison between educators, the Ministers, 
and the Board of Directors of Access. That problem has been, I 
think, greatly resolved in the sense that both sides realize that 
for us to be effective in our role, we have to have much more 
bi-lateral movement, and it was our view that some of the things 
that were going On appeared to us to be unilaterial. (Minutes 

of Proceedings, CRTC Hearing, Necember 13, 1977, p. 22) 


O'Byrne continued: 


Frankly, the only fear that I have about the independence aspect 
of our Corporation is to ensure that the directives concern 
matters that pertain to education. . .. My own view jis that 
education ought to be in the hands of the educators, and those 
Ministers who are responsible to the people of the Province of 
Alberta have a responsibility. 


Well, I would expect in the not too distant future we'll finally 
resolve the matter of those directives, but I think that we have 
made great progress towards an understanding of our respective 

functions. For example, we have had various Committee meetings. 
We have met with people from an Advisory Board to the authority. 


It has improved vastly recently, and slethink ice wr li eecont nue to 
improve. 


Shorter completed the explanation: 


The authority is properly responsible for the supervision and 
assessment of programs under the definition. . . It, therefore, 
monitors our functions. In addition, the authority establishes 
the needs of the programs that we work on. 


That is to say, they have prepared—right now we are working 
under a set of guidelines developed in February of 1975 . 


I don't see necessarily a contradiction, because I think it's 
quite within the authority's purview to, after all being the 
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educational authority, make those recommendations. It can be 
difficult sometimes for us to follow them as totally as the 
authority may wish. 


For instance, the definition of programming] and the authority 
itself wants every program to proceed from clearly stated needs 
and educational objectives. That sort of programming, as 
desirable as it may be, takes a lot of comprehensive preparation 
and a lot of money. 


SO, sometimes we wish a bit more freedom to do the thematic 
programming which meets the broad spirit of those objectives 
that may not be as detailed as some of the educators may wish. 
(Minutes, CRTC Hearing, December 13, 1977, pp. 24-29) 


2 


The Role of the Program Policy Advisory 


Committee: Revisited 


Early in the new year (January 9, 1978), the Policy Planning 
Advisory Committee met to discuss the "Directives" issue. The minutes 
of the meeting. reveal the identification of the key underlying issue 
in the whole independence debate: 


The intent of Bill 45 [the AECC Act] from the beginning was to 
establish a broadcasting capability that was related to educa- 
tional needs of Albertans. The critical question lies in the 
relationship between the facility and the rest of government 
policy about providing educational services in the province. 
That's the question we've been wrestling with. 


T Recalling the discussion in Chapters 6 and 7, Morton had 
alwavs seen the flaws in the broad and ambiguous definition of 
educational programming embedded in the federal "Direction" (OC PC 
1972-1569). Morton had urged the provincial government to renegotiate 
a new definition of "educational programming" with the federal government. 


ert is of interest to note here that the CRTC Decision 78-218 
issued March 28, 1978, renewed the licence for CKUA for a four year 
period (expiring March 31, 1982). The two previous decisions had been 
for only two year periods. The concern, however, was once again 
expressed "regarding the potential for lessening of the independence 
of the Corporation inherent in the wording" of the Alberta Act. An 
indication was given that the Commission would be vigilant in 
monitoring this concern, but that it was for the present "satisfied" 
with the existing situation. 
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The critical question evolved from this interface—that's what 
the Directives are trying to address. The Committee will ask 
the Ministers if they subscribe to this policy view. 


The minutes also recorded Mr. Koziak's request for members of 
the ACCESS Board and the PPAC to meet "at least annually" in order 
to improve communications. The Minister also "suggested" that the 
Committee discuss its mandate and bring it back to the Minister at a 
later date. 

A sub-committee of the PPAC was established to comply with the 
Minister's suggestion to examine the PPAC mandate. They produced a 
document, the "Role of the Authority" which received approval and 
appeared in draft form (drafted by Morton) April, 1978. 

The "Role of the Authority" (April, 1978) recommended the 
following: 

(i) The Educational Communications Authority should be 
expanded to include a third Minister - either the Minister 
of Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs or the Minister 
of Telephones and Utilities should be added. 

(ii) The Authority should be given broader responsibilities 
under the AECC Act to include oversight over al] 
communications devices used for educational purposes. 

(iii) The Authority should have an Advisory Council of 19 

members which meets once a year made up of three 
committees of six memebers with particular responsibility 
in (1) Program Policy related to ACCESS and programs of 


other government departments; (2) Evaluation and Assess- 
ment; (3) Communications technology (hardware). 


The PPAC document, "Role of the Authority," was the central 


ine Corporation was not in agreement with the PPAC's recommen- 
dations as was indicated by a memo to Dr. Hawkesworth (June 30, 1978) 
from Shorter. The memo refers to a note "approved by our Board of 
Directors" concerning "some dissatisfaction" which in Shorter's words 
"clearly relates to the Program Policy Advisory Committee's 
recommendations." 
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topic of discussion at a meeting of the AECA Executive Cormittee, 
held April 21, 1978. Attending the meeting were Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth, 
Dr. Reno Bosetti, Mr. Morton! and his assistant Sandra Beckman. The 
minutes of this meeting recorded a discussion of the document's 
recommendations. 

Regarding the first recommendation: 


Morton advised that the committee will bring forward a 
recommendation regarding the addition of a Minister to 

the Authority. Jt was agreed that adding a new Minister 

to the Authority“would make the process more complicated. 

A suggestion was voiced that such Ministers who have an 
interest in the Authority might be involved through deputies 
on the Executive Committee, not the full Authority. 


Regarding the second recommendation: 


It was agreed to change the word "oversight" to "leadership" 
and to spell out what is meant by "leadership" for the 
Department of Education spring planning session. AECA jis 

to prepare a presentation including a detailed examination of 
implications for the session the last week in May. 


Regarding the third recommendation: 


There are presently 15 members on the Advisory Committee. 

It is felt that more representatives should not be added 

and that sub-committees should be formed. Three committees 
reporting to the Executive might be preferable. (!linutes, AECA 
Executive Committee meeting, April 21, 1978) 


The Demise of the Program Policy 
Advisory Committee 


The Report of the PPAC sub-committee was presented in its final 
form at the June 12, 1978 meeting of the PPAC. The Report was 


forwarded to the Minister, the Honourable Julian Koziak, accompanied 


Lives Morton's retirement date was noted as havina been confirmed 
as of June 30, 1978 (Minutes of AECA Executive Committee, April 21, 
497.8) 4 


“The Authority was expanded to include a third Minister (Tele- 
phones and Utilities) in 1980. 
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by a letter (June 19, 1978) from L. Alan Robertson. Chairman, PPAC. 


Robertson's letter read as follows: 


The Program Policy Advisory Committee was created to deal 
primarily with matters of program policy. However, other 
advisory roles have emerged which, in the opinions of the 
Committee, should be considered by the Authority. Bill 45 
[the AECC Act] permits "the provincial authority to establish 
One or more advisory committees for any purpose in connection 
with this Act." The Committee recommends three areas of 
continuing concern: 


(a) review of program policy; 
(b) the implications of current and future technology; 
(c) assessment and evaluation. 


The Committee further recommends the appointment of three smal] 
task-oriented committees, each with appropriate specialist 
personnel and clearly defined terms of reference. The staff of 
the Authority would be responsible for the operation of the 
committees, would coordinate their activities and would prepare 
Such reports and documents as may be required in connection 
with their duties. At times all three committees might meet 
together to take into account not only the special concerns of 
each Committee, but also the more general policy concerns which 
may affect their advice to the Authority. The success of these 
committees will depend both upon the skills and expertise of 
the individual members, but also upon the specialist knowledge 
of the Authority staff. 


Further, the Committee is of the opinion that the coordinating 
role of the Authority is even more important given that the 
interest in education of departments of government other than 
the two departments of education is assuming significant 
proportions. 


1 


"Mr. L. A. Robertson's Resignation" as Chairman of the PPAC. The 
minutes went on to report that Mr. Koziak asked Mr. Robertson to 
stay on until June "in light of the current review of the role of 
the PRAC.* 


It is of interest to note here a statement made by Robertson 
in a letter to Koziak (dated March 5, 1977, cited earlier in this 
chapter}. According to Robertson, the PPAC considered its prime 
responsibility to be that of making policy recommendations to the 
provincial authority: "It does not consider itself as being answer- 
able for these policy recommendations to either the President of the 
Corporation or to the Chairman of the Corporation's Board of 
Directors." 


The AECA Executive Committee minutes (April 21, 1978) recorded: 
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Finally, it is the opinion of this Committee that, with the 
transmittal of the revised ACCESS guidelines, the work of the 
Program Policy Advisory Committee as presently constituted is 

now complete. Accordingly, it is the Committee's recommendation 
that the committee be discharged from its present responsibility. 


Members of the committee wish me to convey to you their thanks 
for the opportunity to serve the cause of education and have 
expressed a willingness to serve again in any future capacity 
relating to educational communications that the Ministers may 
require. 


During an interview (April 2, 1983), Robertson elaborated: 


The PPAC felt that their position as a program policy advisory 
committee had come to an end. 


There were the '75 Guidelines, the '78 Guidelines. We came in 
with a revision of them dated '78. That was the last act of 
that committee. That committee said we've done the revision 
that you asked for, we don't see that we are of any further 
value. 

We felt at that time that the Corporation, that is to say the 
President or Chairman of their Board of Directors, was actually 
in a position with a non-elected body to formulate policy, and 
we felt that this was subverting the role of AECA. If the 
Ministers felt this was the way it should go, then there was 


no point in having the AECA because we [the PPAC] were 
redundant. That is what our people felt. 


It wasn't a question of anyone being miffed at all, it was 
saying do you really require any more input or could it not be 
served by subsequent ad hoc committees that might be struck. 


On looking back to the reasons for the demise of the PPAC, 
Dr. Hrabi shared his perception of the situation: 


I was never very much in tune with the PPAC simply because 

didn: tathinkaciGwas.doind. co work very well... -.. 1 couldn t 
see how you'd have this committee which was advisor to the 
Authority, and the Board of ACCESS sitting out there. It 

became very obvious that the PPAC—de facto—wanted to run ACCESS— 
to become the Board of Access—wanted to constrain it in every 
possible way to the point where the ACCESS Board would have 

nothing to do for all intents and purposes. . . . and the 

Board [of ACCESS] seeking to enlarge their mandate . . . and the 
Authority, not wanting to relinquish control. 
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It was just a very difficult relationship—that committee 

simply had to disappear in order for anvthing to happen, in 

my view . . . they phased themselves out—but they were pushed 

QD lie 

In any event, the Authority office complied with the Committee's 
recommendation. Hans Kratz, Acting Director of the Authority, 
recommended (in a memo to the AECA Executive Committee, Dr. E. K. 
Hawkesworth and Dr. Reno Bosetti, August 15, 1978) "that the Program 
Policy Advisory Committee be thanked for their past efforts and dis- 
banded." The members of the Executive Committee transmitted this 
recommendation in a memo to the Minister (dated the same day, August 
155 1978).. 

In his above mentioned memo, Kratz also recommended that an 
advisory committee to the Authority be established to take the place 
of the PPAC. This suggestion was not followed, for as Shorter and 
O'Byrne described it, "in effect the Executive [Advisory] Committee 
became the Authority." Shorter elaborated: 

The Ministers were off doing other things. They delegated that 

. That group just coalesced . . . There was nothing written 
in the prospectus or anywhere else . .. It just became a fact 
that the Ministers weren't able to deal with . . . and the 
deputies just put together their structure . .. and that 
especially became true when we were successful in having the 


PPAC disbanded . . . and then they became very visible. 
(Interview, Shorter and O'Byrne, April 12, 1983) 


Ad Hoc Committees of the Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority 
The AECA Executive Committee had decided that advisory committees 
to the AECA were to be of an ad hoc nature. In January, 1978, an 
ad hoc evaluation committee comprised of representatives from ACCESS, 


AECA, Alberta Education and Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower 
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was set up. The Committee succeeded in devising and implementing 


new administrative procedures for the evaluation of program proposals. 


A memo from Sandra Beckman (August 18, 1978), assistant to the 
Authority's new Acting Director, Hans Kratz, reported the following: 
"Since these procedures were implemented we have had no further 
complaints or criticisms." 
The Committee, having achieved its original purpose, decided (at 


a meeting August 10, 1978) that its future activities would be best 


undertaken by a permanent committee. A formal request for permanent 


status was made to the AECA Executive Committee, Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth 


and Dr. Reno Bosetti, in a memo from Hans Kratz, Acting Director, 
AECA (August 15, 1978). The proposed terms of reference for the 
proposed new committee read as follows: 
1. To recommend on matters of policy relative to the evaluation 
of multi-media material productions in all four sectors of 
education - early, basic, higher and further. 


2. To define the purposes for evaluation in the above areas. 


3. To review the current status of evaluation and identify 
additional information which may be required. 


4. To recommend regarding the means whereby evaluations should 
be undertaken: delineation of responsibility, and alloca- 
tion, coordination and utilization of resources. 


bee fOsrepone, On a reaquldar basis. Om the current status of 
evaluation. 


6. To share information on the evaluation of multi-media 
learning materials in all four sectors of education. 


7. To advise regarding the role of the Authority as it relates 
to major issues in evaluation. 


8. To meet twice annually to undertake these activities. 


leeckman indicated in her report that she and Chuck !!illiams had 
established the procedures on a "co-operative basis." 
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The committee requested that these recommendations be forwarded to 


the Ministers constituting the Authority, for their consideration in 


reviewing the role of AECA committees. 
The AECA Executive Committee did not, however, agree with the 
recommendation. Dr. Bosetti explained: 


We had a proliferation of committees and advisory groups. 


We had all the advice we needed . . . it was to get concordance 
between what ACCESS was doing and what we thought needed to be 


done and to bridge the advice we were getting and to get it 


translated into programs. That was the whole problem. To get 


the Corporation to do what we wanted it to do. (Interview, 
Dr. Reno Bosetti, March 16, 1983) 


The "concordance" of which Bosetti speaks was, finally, achieved. 


In the words of Dr. Hawkesworth (Bosetti's co-member of the AECA 
Executive Committee): "About '78, we finally got some things 
settled . . . supplementary roles devised . . . decisions model 
(Interview, Hawkesworth, March 24, 1983). 

This was accomplished, at long last, by an agreement being 
reached on the "Directives." At the last meeting of the Program 
Policy Advisory Committee, June 12, 1978, the Committee acquiesced 
to softening the word "Directives" to "Guidelines." 

Guidelines for the Alberta Educational 
~ Communications Corporation 1978 

The revised document, "Guidelines for the Alberta Educational 

Communications Corporation 1978," forwarded to the two Ministers, 


the Honourable Julian Koziak and the Honourable Dr. A. E. Hohol, 


accompanied by a letter from Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth (dated August 22, 


1978), stated the following: "The Program Policy Advisory Committee 


and the ACCESS Board have reached agreement on the Guidelines." 
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The revised "Guidelines" went before the Social Planning 
Committee of Cabinet, were approved, and transmitted to ACCESS 
September 19, 1978. The letter of transmittal from the Authority 
accompanying the Guidelines (November 1, 1978) requested that ACCESS 
communicate to the Authority within six months in order to inform them 


Of programming activities in accordance with these Guidelines. | 


Supplementary Roles 
Section 1.2 of the 1978 Guidelines is entitled "Supplementary 


Role(s)." It reads as follows: 


The Corporation will have other role(s) which are consistent 

with providing a wide range of educational services to Alberta 
citizens. The supplementary role(s) of the Corporation shal] 

be mutually agreed upon by the ACCESS Board of Directors and 

the Authority or any group duly appointed by the Authority. 

ACCESS will submit an annual report to the Authority by October 1, 
in each fiscal year, outlining the supplementary role(s) which 
the Corporation will assume in the ensuing program year. 


In compliance with Section 1.2 of the 1978 Guidelines, Chuck 
Williams reported to Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth, September 20, 1978: 

We understand that this report will be examined by the 

Authority or a group duly appointed by it, with a view 

to reaching agreement on Supplementary Roles to be performed 

by ACCESS beginning September 1, 1979. (Memo, Williams to 

Hawkesworth, September 20, 1978) 

Included with this letter were resolutions adopted by the ACCESS 
Board of Directors at their meeting of September 14, 1978 (cited 


above). These resolutions read as follows: 


ee Appendix D for Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority, Guidelines for the Alberta Educational Communications 
Authority 1978. 
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The Committee recommends | to the Board that for the programming 
year September 1979 to August 1980, the following should be the 
ACCESS supplementary roles which are to be forwarded to the 
Authority. 


Supplementary Role #1 - General Broadcast Programming 


In order to maintain a presence as a broadcasting organization in 
radio, ACCESS will continue the traditional music and public 
affairs programming on CKUA along with materials required for 
audience maintenance. 


Supplementary Role #2 - Institutional Support 


1) ACCESS will continue to provide direct and indirect cost 
support for educational objectives of the Department of 
Culture. 


ii) ACCESS will continue to provide direct and indirect cost 
support for the educational objectives of other provincial 
government departments, 

e.g. Agriculture 
Consumer & Corporate Affairs 
Social Services and Community Health 


iii) ACCESS will continue to provide direct and indirect cost 
Support for the educational objectives of provincially 
Supported institutions, 

e.g. Fort Edmonton 
The Glenbow 
Heritage Park 
Provincial Museum 
Theatre Calgary 
Citadel Theatre 


The minutes of the above mentioned ACCESS Board of Directors 
meeting (September 14, 1978) were communicated to the Authority 
office. The minutes indicated the following: 


15% role tor ACCESS radio - Supplementary Role | 
15% role for other departments - Supplementary Role 2. 


Hans Kratz, Acting Director of the Authority, found this 


distribution "reasonable" and recommended the followina: 


athe Committee also recommended to the Board that in the fiscal 
year 1979-8), the annual grant be allocated approximately 70% for 
principal role and 30% for supplementary role. 
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That we accept the supplementary roles! as indicated by the 
communique from the ACCESS Board pending control of monies 
allocated to programming in the principal role. (Memo, Hans 
Kratz to the AECA Executive Committee: Dr. E. K. Hawkesworth 
dnds Dr mReno, Bosecti., October 115. 1978) 


Kratz informed Williams (letter, December 8, 1978) that at its 
October 24, 1978 meeting the Authority approved two submissions 
forwarded by the ACCESS Board of Directors: 


One submission dealt with the allocation of the annual grant 
between principal and supplementary programming for the fiscal 


venclosed with the minutes was the Corporation supplementary 
role(s) definition: 


ae (ssue™), dunes 19738 


"In addition to its primary role of supporting the educational 
enterprise and the work of the two departments of education, ACCESS 
will have a supplementary role to support selected educational 
Objectives of other departments responsible for such areas as culture, 
agriculture, consumer affairs, environmental planning, justice, and 
public safety and health; ACCESS is also expected to contribute to 
the cultural, artistic and ethno-cultural well-being of the people 
of the province." 


b. Issue 1, September, 1979 came forth one year later: 
"Supplementary Role(s) Definition - Internal Use Only 


w=), in dddition to its orimary role of supporting: the 
educational enterprise and the work of the two departments 
of education, ACCESS will endeavour to support selected 
educational objectives of other government departments 
responsible for such areas as culture, agriculture, 
consumer affairs, environmental planning, justice, 
and public safety and health. 


II. Special interest groups which come within the purview 
of these departments are encouraged to identify needs 
and initiate program proposals to ACCESS directly or 
through appropriate government agencies. 


III. Through its supplementary role, ACCESS may initiate 
programs that would strengthen its commitments and 
contribute to the cultural, artistic and ethno-cul tural 
well-being of the people of the province." 
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year 1979-80. The other concerned itself with ACCESS 
supplementary roles for the programming year September 1979 
to August 1980. 


The Executive Committee of the Authority had endorsed "Supplemen- 
tary Roles" for the following reason, stated by Dr. Reno Bosetti: 


It was a recognition that ACCESS had other roles—to provide 
services for other departments. \e accommodated that by 
Supplementary roles . .. speaks to education in a broader 
context—other departments can be brought in. If any Minister 
wants to document . . . to cover something that happened. 
(Interview, Bosetti, March 16, 1983) 


Dr. James Hrabi felt that "Supplementary Roles" served a 
vital function, being "one of the key issues" for two reasons: 
1. For some members of the Board it was seen as crucial. 
(For example, the representative from culture and in 
part the representative from Advanced Education and Manpower 
for whom continuing and adult education is a key point. 


2. It was crucial because the Board could see more freedom in 
the supplementary roles than it could in any other because 


it didn't have to go through the decision model . . . more 
exciting things were done.! (Interview, Hrabi, March 10, 
1983) 


The PPAC, however, had not been so enamored with the concept of 
Supplementary roles. The Chairman of the Committee, L. A. Robertson, 
elaborated: 


ACCESS had applied for an increase in its annual budget for 
something they called "supplementary roles." The position of 
the PPAC was they saw it as being the thin edge of the wedge 

: . where instead of being responsive to the primary needs 
of education, supplementary roles would grow and grow and take 
over the whole lot . . . The reason why they thought that and 
I think quite rightly, is they saw the precedent that haa 

been set by the "Come Alive" program which the PPAC saw as 


Ne will be recalled that Hrabi was serving on the ACCESS Board 
during this period. He explained that "it enabled the Board to do 
exciting things like Commonwealth Games," which had required a 
"very quick decision." ACCESS had "been required to act quickly and 
had the flexibility to do so" (Interview, Hrabi, March 10, 1983). 
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see ae role programming. (Interview, Robertson, April 2, 
1983 


Torgunrud (who had served as the Director of Curriculum in Alberta) 
speculated on the reasons for supplementary roles: 

One interpretation could be that it was a financial move to 

provide the kind of independence which the Corporation did 

not feel it was getting the other way. 

If we can produce enough products and draw enough money, that 

will take the axe from over our head and we will show them what 

programs we can produce, but we won't have to be dependent on 
their financing. 

I was of the opinion that their supplemental roles were the 

kinds of things they could do outside of the major educational 

establishments. (Interview, Torgunrud, March 16, 1983) 

As for ACCESS's position, there was no doubt as to where they 
stood on the matter. Shorter's "President's Report" in the Fifth 
Annual Report, October 17, 1977-October 16, 1978 (February 14, 1979) 
stated the following: 

Our new Guidelines were not arrived at easily. They make clear 

that the Corporation's major role is in support of structured 

education in Alberta, but also acknowledge certain key supple- 

mentary activities for ACCESS in the informal educational sector. 
The ACCESS "Response to the Guidelines—1978, ACCESS Roles, Goals 
Objectives" (April, 1979) indicated that "The goals of ACCESS include 
an attempt to fulfill both principal and supplementary roles of 


ACCESS se 


The Program Decisions Model 

The 1978 Guidelines (Section 3.9) contained an important new 
clause: 

The Corporation's programming is to be developed in accordance 


with a Program Decisions Model mutually agreed upon between the 
Corporation and the AECA. 
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The Program Decisions Model appears on the last pages of the 
1978 Guidelines, as Appendix C. 
During an interview, Shorter explained: 


I had left! the implementation of the Guidelines to him [Chuck 
Williams] (after we'd fought them through) . . . in my view he'd 
sold the farm. I agreed to the Guidelines, but then the Guide- 
lines said that the working out of the Program Decisions Model 
would be mutually developed by ACCESS and the Authority. (1 
left that job to Chuck.) The Guidelines, I was in support of, 
but the Program Decisions Model, which aren't supposed to be 
part of . . . If you read the Guidelines, the Guidelines 
document ends by saying, "These are the Guidelines and in 
addition a program decisions model will be worked out jointly 

by ACCESS and the Authority." I know they are in the document, 
but they are an appendix and they are not part of the Guidelines 
per se! (Interview, Shorter, April 12, 1983) 


The new Guidelines, however, directed the Corporation and the 


Authority to "mutually agree" upon a Program Decisions Model. In 


‘in October, 1978, Shorter "embarked upon a twice postponed, nine- 
month sabbatical leave" (ACCESS, Fifth Annual Report, October 17, 1977) 
(October 16, 1978 to February 14, 1979). When interviewed (April 12, 
1983), Shorter referred to Williams as "the Vice-President who had 
been minding the store while I was away." 


It is also of interest to note here that the series "Come Alive" 
was finally put to rest by Williams, in Shorter's absence. The 
series had already been reduced in its broadcasting time to "one 
morning a week," a decision that was made "January 1, 1977" according 
to "The Vice-President's Report" in the ACCESS Fourth Annual Report, 
October 17, 1976-October 16, 1977 (February 16, 1978). 


Dr. Walter Worth explained the demise of "Come Alive" as follows: 


"Tt [Come Alive] was so consuming of resources of the Corporation 
(time and energy) . . . and so many problems developed . . . that the 
'flagship' became an albatross and it had to go. The Board was 
involved and I was on that Board. It was a cumulative kind of thing 
ta omin theetinakeanalysis it was the Board's deciston to kill “Come 
Alive" (Interview, Worth, March 17, 1983). 


Dr. Worth served as a member of the ACCESS Board for one term. 
In his words: "I did that deliberately. Advanced Education had a 
spot. I said to Jim Foster, I want that spot" (Interview, Worth, 
March 17, 1983). 
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accordance with this directive, Hans Kratz and Chuck Williams set to 
work in a process of extensive negotiation. Kratz described the 
process as follows: 


. . A consultative joint effort . . . it was something 
that was ce we eee : 


The sia Rete most authoritative thing the Authority ever 
did was the 1978 Guidelines and the [ACCESS] response to those 
Guidelines . . . that was the highlight, because at that point 
the Authority had been authoritative and it was never authorita- 
tive prion . 9. ."and it was very difficult after! (Interview, 
Kratz, April 25, 1983) 


Williams referred to the many "liaison meetinas held with 
Kratz" (Memo to Kratz, September 22, 1978) which proved productive, 
judging from a later memo (to Kratz, October 12, 1978): 


The new Guidelines (November 1, 1978) include a clear statement 
of the principal and supplementary roles of ACCESS and affirm 
that the ACCESS Board of Directors is charged with the respon- 
sibility for taking "whatever steps may be necessary to conduct 
its educational programming activities in keeping with the 
Guidelines . . ." (see letter of transmittal). 


The spirit of co-operation established among the departments, 
ACCESS and the Authority staff, assure a high degree of 
co-operation and of information exchange. ACCESS senior managers 
are well aware of their responsibility to respond to the needs 

of the educational community as expressed by the departments and 
confirmed by the ACCESS Board of Directors. 


New emphasis should be given to a formal elaboration of procedures 
related to the Program Decisions Model included as Appendix "C" 

in the new Guidelines. At the present time, many different 
approaches to decision-making exist. This leads to confusion and 
redundancy. A flow chart detailing the decision path for al] 
proposals needs to be developed and ACCESS staff will be 

advancing a proposal as part of the required response to the 

new Guidelines. 


I trust it is clear from the above that we at ACCESS look on 

the new Guidelines as providing fresh opportunities for further 
discussion which will lead to fuller co-operation between ACCESS 
and the departments and publics it is intended to serve. 
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The AECA letter of transmittal accompanying the Guidelines 
(November 1, 1978) requested that the Corporation communicate to 
the Authority within six months, outlining its plans to carry out 
educational programming activities in keeping with the Guidelines. 

In compliance with this request, the Executive Council of ACCESS 
established a Sub-Committee for Planning, November 8, 1978. This 
Committee produced the document, "ACCESS Response to the Guidelines 
1978: ACCESS Roles, Goals, Objectives" (AECC, April, 1979). "The 
ACCESS Response to the Guidelines" outlined the Corporation's roles, 
goals and objectives as a first step in "a five-year plan for ACCESS" 
Stated as being "in accordance with the principle and intent of the 
Guidelines (November 1, 1978)." 

It was in this manner that the process of negotiation took place, 
and agreement was reached on the 1978 Guidelines. 

Dr. Hawkesworth attributed the successful working relationships 
between the Authority and ACCESS to Williams’ presence: 

While Chuck Williams was there . . . while he was Acting 

Director [of ACCESS] we had very good working relations . 

excellent cooperation in getting things done. If we haan't 

had that very fine year's experience with ACCESS—I would feel 

jt was the structure that inhibited the work. But when it 

worked so well, I have to reach the conclusion that the will 


was not there to make the structure work. (Interview, Hawkesworth, 
March 24, 1983) 


The structure that had been created worked for a time, but it 


was not long before problems began to surface once again. 


‘W411 iams explained when interviewed (March 14, 1983) 
that the "ACCESS Response" document was the result of a three day, 
in-residence, "retreat" he had organized for the purpose of compiling 
this document. Williams added: 'The Response [document] was 
perceived as a ‘sell-out’ document by Shorter." 
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Reno Bosetti commented: 


The Guidelines were there to ensure that we got that service 
[that needs to be provided for our Department] and initially 
to ensure that the content of education could be prescribed 

by us. 


The Decisions Model, however, was overly complicated in my 

view and never satisfactory in Advanced Education because it 
involved far more intervention and involvement than we were 

ever prepared to accord it, although we did work in that frame- 
work. 


I felt that the Decisions Model was unnecessarily complex. 

It was there in part at the insistence of Alberta Education— 
for them it was not too complex. It gave the control necessary. 
(Interview, Bosetti, March 16, 1983) 


Bosetti went on to point out that the responsibilities of the 
Authority were only "one of many functions the Ministers had to do." 
This factor influenced their attitudes toward the new structures: 


The Minister supported the notion of Guidelines and Decisions 
Model because it took them out of the need for getting involved 
in day-to-day monitoring of operations. It was a structure in 
place to handle the housekeeping. The staff did it... and 
the Departments . . . not the Ministers .. . What they hoped 
was that they were getting their money's worth. (Interview, 
Bossetti, March 16, 1983) 


Dr. Hrabi agreed that the Decisions Model was too complex: 


My first reaction [to the Decisions Model] was this isa. . 
disaster. . .. I believe that diagrams and decisions models 
are... security blankets for people who are not prepared to 
talk to people and influence them but they need a piece of 
paper to say you got to come and talk to me and if you aren't 
you are misbehaving so I'll write you a... . memo. 


Here you have negative relationships making a very difficult 
model impossible. That model would have worked had you had 
people operating it who tended to be compatible. 


I saw and still see very little wrong with the Guidelines (as 
a policy directive). I think the Decisions Model was not 
particularly good—it allowed for too many problems. 
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I was as much sympathetic to the Board's problems when I was 

a member of PPAC as I was when I was a member of the Board. 

I felt that we were putting too much control on the Board, on 
ACCESS to the point where it couldn't operate very well. There 
is a difference between constraints that point people in 
directions and administrative constraints that stifle you. 
(Interview, Hrabi, March 10, 1983) 


Alan Robertson had a different view: 


I think that the Decisions Model itself, although some people 
thought it was a complicated one, that is the ACCESS people 
thought it was too complicated, I thought that from the point 
of view of people in education, both in basic education (grades 
one to twelve) and postsecondary, we thought that it was a 
workable model. 


Every time you found a short cut around that model it meant 

the producer was going to have the last say as to what the 
program was going to be about rather than the people who were 
the educational objective people, so that we didn't get learning 
by design at all. (Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 


As time passed, circumventions to the Decisions Model became 
commonplace. 


The staff of the Corporation spent a lot of their time trying 

to figure out how to contravene the thing without really doing 
60.4. . 2 there was a lot of wasted energy . =. . complicated . 

It got to be a very expensive game in terms of time and money 
but also in terms of people buying in emotionally in one 

way or another. It became a focal point for all sorts of things. 
(Interview, Chuck Williams, March 14, 1983) 


In looking back at the situation, as it then was, from the 


vantage point of one who is now uninvolved, | Chuck 'Jilliams had this 


to say: 


I am not opposed to guidelines—that could have been worked out. 
The difficulty is that they became the issue rather than the 
production of good educational programming. 


The Guidelines and the Program Decisions Model siphoned off a 
lot of energy . . . they themselves were not the cause. The 


TeheeetiMaamentiert ACCESS. in the fall of 1979. 
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Guidelines became the focal point of the personal animosities 

of people (all the traditional thinks like power, jealousy, etc.). 
What you ended up with was personal issues being fought out 

over the body of the Guidelines. 


The Guidelines were easier to support than the Decisions Model. 
It shouldn't have been called the Decisions Model . . .(for 
example, a flow chart). . . The principle of having a process 
which everyone understood is right, and the Guidelines were 
much less of a problem than the Decisions Model. The Decisions 
Model was difficult because it controlled a lot of day-to-day 
work and so we were continually running into problems. 


No model can work in an atmosphere of bad will and distrust— 
even a poor model can work where there is trust. This model, 
though complex, could have worked. 


Given the atmosphere in which we were working, this was probably 
the wrong way to qo about it. 


The control system was onerous and not particularly productive 

. in fact it was counter-productive in that it kept people 
from doing things that could have been productive. (Interview, 
Williams, March 14, 1983) 


Shorter corroborated Williams' view that the "control system was 
onerous," relating the eventual fate of these control systems: 


More and more, finally we were able to bypass and work directly 
with the Department . . . just working basically with the 
Directors of Curriculum and the people . . . we just circum- 
vented the Decisions Model . . . The Decisions Model came into 
play at certain times of the year . .. finally it took a long 
time to do this . . . the Department of Education just walked in 
and said here, these are the proposals that we want—in other 
words we presold proposals to the Department so that the 
Authority wasn't involved. (Interview, Shorter, April 12, 1983) 


enereeraconctuded: "N11 I ever wanted was the consultative model I'd 
been promised in the first place!" 


The "consultative model" of which Shorter spoke never became 


operational for reasons which will be explained in the concluding 


‘shorter resigned December 17, 1981. His resignation became 
effective June 1, 1982. 
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chapter of this dissertation. Before moving to the final chapter, 
however, an epilogue to this chapter provides additional information 


concerning the resolution of the “battle for independence." 


Summary 


The struggle between the Corporation and the Authority continued, 
the matter of "directions" and "independence" remaining unresolved. 
A system of "conditional funding" was instituted as a means of 
controlling some of the Corporation's funding. Underlying this "battle" 
for control of the Corporation was the deeper issue of whether the 
constitutional responsibility for educational matters rested with 
elected representatives of the public or with a non-elected creature 
of government not directly accountable to the Alberta electorate. 
Alberta Education's position became one of pressuring the government 
to take complete control of the Corporation by a system of central 
funding which would be administered within ACCESS but subject to 
directions from the Authority. The position of the Department of 
Advanced Education, however, was that of maintaining more of an "arm's 
length" relationship with the Corporation, consistent with their 
approach to post-secondary institutions. These differing philosophies 
caused a divisiveness within the Authority itself (comprising the two 
Ministers of Education) which was reflected in the approach of the 
Executive Advisory Committee (comprising the two Deputy Ministers of 
Education, or their designates, and the Authority's Directo) amine 
lack of clarity regarding the issue of independence was in part a 


function of this divisiveness. The Authority's Advisory Committee (the 
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PPAC) made repeated attempts to obtain a policy position from the 
Ministers. In the absence of a government policy statement, the 
Authority's Director together with the committee initiated various 
endeavors aimed at controlling the Corporation. A revision of the 
"Guidelines" (1975) document was undertaken and given the new title 

of "Directives for Programming in Educational Communications." The 
process of renegotiating the document caused even further rifts to 
develop between the Corporation and the Authority (and their respective 
Boards). The question of the Authority issuing "directions" to the 
Corporation was eventually left to the Ministers. A meeting was called 
between representatives of the ACCESS Board and the PPAC. As a result 
of the meeting, what had once been called "Directives" were eventually 
approved as "Guidelines for the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation, 1978" and the PPAC were thanked for their contribution 

and disbanded. The battle for their independence it seemed, had been 
won by the Corporation. The "Guidelines" (1978) contained a section 
termed "supplementary roles" which allowed the Corporation freedom to 
produce programs other than those identified by the Department of 
Education. The Appendix to the document, however, contained a "Program 
Decisions Model" which had been mutually agreed upon by the Authority's 
new Director (Kratz) and the Corporation's Vice-President (Williams, 
who was acting for the Corporation's President, Shorter, in his 
absence). The control system, it was felt, had become onerous. (nce 
again the Guidelines, together with the "Decisions Model," became the 
focus of animosity and distrust, the Corporation eventually succeeding 


in bypassing them completely. 
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The Battle for Independence: Epilogue 


As this study has indicated the Alberta solution to the problems 
posed by the divided jurisdiction of educational broadcasting was to 
create two structures: an "independent" Corporation and a separate 
"Authority" to supervise and direct the Corporation, thereby controlling 
the content of educational programming in accordance with its con- 
stitutional responsibility. "We didn't want the Corporation deter- 
mining its own parameters," explained the Honourable Lou Hyndman, 
during the course of an interview (April 14, 1983). Hyndman discussed 
his reasons for setting up these structures which built in the 
necessity for accountability to government: 

There is a requirement for continuous cooperation and 

collaboration between the curriculum people in the Departments 

of Education. There wasn't one philosophy of teaching coming from 

the Departments of Education and the schools and then another 

One going off counter to it, through the Corporation. 

(Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 

As the earlier discussion in the previous chapters has pointed 
out, the Alberta design, although based on the Ontario model, had 
deviated from it in one important aspect: whereas the Board of 
Directors of Ontario's independent Corporation comprised their 
provincial authority, Alberta created a separate structure as its 
"Authority." The Ontario situation was perceived to be one in which 
the Ontario Corporation was asserting too much independence from their 
provincial Department of Education, to the point where they had become 
"a public broadcasting corporation, not at all responsible to the 


educational people" (Telephone interview, Morton, June 15, 1983). 


Morton had always been fearful lest the Ontario model be emulated in 
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Alberta. The provincial qovernment's policy was one of guarding against 
a similar occurrence taking place in Alberta. Hyndman had articulated 
this policy in what Shorter had referred to (during an interview, April 
12, 1983) as "that seminal document." 

It was felt from the outset that the educational community 

which serves all the people of our province should be linked 

in significant ways with the Alberta Educational Communications 

Corporation. (Letter to Juneau, Chairman, CRTC from Hon. Lou 

Hyndman and Hon. James Foster, March 6, 1974) 

This "significant link" to the "educational community" was 
accomplished by an order in council designating the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of Advanced Education as the provincial 
"Authority." The letter (cited above) went on to state: 

Because the two ministers of education and the Government of 

which they are members are directly responsible to the people 

of Alberta for educational matters it was deemed appropriate 

that they be designated as the Alberta Educational Communica- 

tions Authority. 

It is of importance to note here that Section 2(1) of the 
AECC Act (1973) reads as follows: 

2. (1) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may designate 

any person or persons or any other body or authority as the 


provincial authority for Alberta for the purposes of this Act 
and any direction of the Governor in Council made pursuant to 


section 27 of the Broadcasting Act (Canada) and may specify 

the name of the provincial authority so designated. 

The government of Alberta's official promise to the CRTC (cited 
above) indicated that the two Ministers of Education would be designated 
as the provincial authority. For almost a decade, the Minister of 
Education and the Minister of Advanced Education did, in fact, serve 


as the provincial authority so designated. (by an order in council). 


The two Ministers of Education did not exclusively comprise the 
Authority during that entire period, for in May, 1981, the Authority 
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About eighteen months later, however, a dramatic turn of events was 
TOROCEUNT. 

On December 8, 1982, an Order in Council, signed by the Premier, 
transformed the provincial authority, designating the directors of 
the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation (ACCESS) as "the 
provincial authority for Alberta for the purposes of this Act," in 
accordance with Section 2(1) of the AECC Act (1973, cited above). In 
effect, this Order in Council created a system identical to that of 
Ontario where the Board of Directors of the OECA was designated as 
the provincial authority. Dr. Worth had predicted the eventual 
disappearance of the Authority: 


I always took the position that we didn't need the Authority 
and that some day it will disappear. [This was] my own "gut" 
feeling. . . . I saw it as an unnecessary encumbrance, a job 
Creation program . . . it was always an annoyance in many 
ways. It took a lot of time. It was an unnecessary bureau- 
cratic impediment and sooner or later somebody that could do 
something about it, would. (Interview, Worth, March 17, 1983) 


Hyndman explained how the Authority, in the form of a separate 
entity, was removed: 


In the beginning, we started at where we thought we would keep 
the residual decision-making authority or the mandate within the 
Department of Education, in the Authority and see how it goes. 


It was really a function of the election. We got new Cabinet 
ministers set up and then there was a decision taken as to who 
should be the minister responsible . . . We should probably 

instead of having three ministers or two ministers, we thought 


came to be comprised of three ministers: the Minister of Education, 
the Minister of Advanced Education and Manpower, and the Minister of 
Utilities and Telecommunications. Due to circumstances beyond the 
scope .of this study, the Associate Minister of Utilities and Tele- 
communications, the Honourable Neil Webber, was later designated as 
the "lead Minister" and his associate deputy minister, Gordon Haase, 
the Chairman of the AECCA Executive Advisory Committee. 
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we should have only Mr. Bogle (Minister of Utilities and Tele- 
communications) and looking at the experience of the previous 
nine years we thought it would be simpler to carry on as we 
have. 


The educational content is somewhat more predictable. The 
technology side of it is changing almost by the hour. It was 
crucially important that at least one minister and probably the 
lead minister be able to be the one which was familiar with and 
have access to the latest technology so that they could perhaps 
stop a decision being taken by the Corporation which we'd found 
in say Europe or Japan, wouldn't work and would be a waste of 
capital dollars; so at least we'd have a handle on that. 


And eventually in recent years we all contemplated it would 

move to where it is now. It developed, blossomed and found 

its way and moved to the state where the Authority almost became 

redundant because things were working out well once it got 

going. In the annual get together we would have with them, 

we would talk to them... and in the submissions during the 

budget it was felt that there was no need to continue as it was 

. . . SO it was an evolutionary thing. . . . (Interview, 

Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 

Hyndman's statement cited above, provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of the evolutionary nature of the policymaking process, which 
this case has revealed. The structures which were created in the case 
under study evolved in a complex, ever-changing environment. The 
Alberta Educational Communications Authority proved to be only a 
temporary arrangement, a structure devised for a combination of reasons 
to satisfy the tensions at play, at that particular time. 

In retrospect Morton's comment seems most appropriate, in the 
light of the above discussion: 

It is important to keep in mind that all of that happened in 

a certain context . . . whatever policies emerge today have to 

keep changing technology in mind . . . and other contextual 

factorss 1.) policy 15 not for all time, 10 has to evolve and 

change. (Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983) 

The concluding chapter which follows provides an analysis of the 


evolution of the policymaking process documented in this case and 
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places these events in the historical context of evolving federal 


communications policy. 


Chapter 9 


INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 


This study has explored the evolution of educational broad- 
casting policy in the province of Alberta, within the context of 
federal-provincial relations as thev relate to communications policy. 

The purpose of this study was to examine a single case of policy- 
making in educational broadcastina. Through the use of a case study 
approach, the key events associated with the development of policies 
in educational broadcasting in Alberta were documented. The purpose 
of this chapter is to draw together some of the major findings of the 
study. The material is presented in a similar fashion to the format 
used in the reporting of data in preceding chapters. The reason for 
continuing this style of organization is that it was the writer's 
decision that an analvsis of the case material could best he 
accomplished by presenting supporting statements and retrospective 
comments of kev interviewees. This decision was made on the basis of 
the fact that many of the key actors involved in the policymaking 
process under investigation were available for interviews. This fact 
allowed the writer to structure the interview situation as not only a 
source of primary and secondary data, but as an opportunity for 
probing the interviewee's own definition and analysis of the situation 


(the \leberian concept of deeper understanding or "verstehen," 
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discussed in Chapter 2). Interviews thus proved to be a rich source 
of data in that they also provided the opportunity for retrospective 
analysis and interpretation of emerging issues. 

The chapter begins with a brief background summary of the 
evolution of educational broadcasting in Alberta within the context of 
federal communications policy. This is followed by a discussion 
and interpretation of some particular issues and themes which emerged 
from the data reported earlier in the study. The chapter closes with 


a summary of the findings and presents the writer's conclusions. 


Educational Broadcasting: Background Summary 


Educational broadcasting, divided in jurisdiction, and therefore a 
"constitutional paradox," created "an immediate juni sdietional, connie 
between the federal governments and the provinces" (Atkey, 1970:202). The 
process of defining the limits of both federal and provincial juris- 
dictions led to a series of negotiations between the two levels of 
government. These negotiations culminated in a compromise solution: 
an interdelegation of administrative powers specified by a formula 
which accommodated the divided jurisdiction of educational broad- 
Gastang. This formula in the form of a “Direction” to the CRIC 
(OC PC 1972-1569), acceptable to both levels of government, declared 
that provincial educational "authorities" were henceforth authorized 
to operate broadcasting stations, so long as they remained independent 
of provincial government control, and accepted the jurisdictional and 
regulatory authority of the federal government. 


It was against this background that a provincial educational 
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authority evolved in Alberta. The policies for this structure had been 
laid down by the Social Credit qovernment. The first such authority in 
the form of an advisory committee to the Minister of Education, Bob 
Clarke, created in 1970, | comprised representatives from the 

major educational interests in Alberta, and the Minister of Education. 
After the change of government in 1971, this committee continued to 
advise the new Minister of Education, the Honourable Lou Hyndman,< but 
some changes in direction soon became evident. The following year, 
both this committee and the Commission on Educational Planning (which 
had also been set up under the Social Credit government) recommended 
the establishment of a corporation which would coordinate and 
centralize educational communications in Alberta. The stage for a 
provincial network was set by the highly publicized and widely dis- 
tributed "Worth Report" (The Report of the Commission on Educational 
Planning). 

At the same time that these occurrences were takina place at the 
provincial level in Alberta, the federal government issued its 
"Nirection" (OC PC 1972-1569) to the CRTC enabling it to license 
provincial educational broadcasting authorities. In response to 
these above mentioned events, the Alberta Government enacted legisla- 


tion creating structures which emanated from a different philosophical 


Ihe original Alberta Educational Communications Authority was 
created by the Social Credit Government as a response to federal 
legislation (PC 1970-496) which made it necessary for provincial 
"authorities" to be in place in order to negotiate with the federal 
authorities for access to educational broadcasting facilities. 


“The Honourable Lou Hyndman came to this ministry with four years 
of experience: Hyndman had served as an MLA and opposition spokesman 
On educational matters since the provincial election in 1967. 
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and ideological base than those of the Social Credit government. 
Whereas the previous government's philosophy had been one of supporting 
educational broadcasting chiefly through decentralized regional 
organizations, the new government's policy was one of greater 
centralization of educational communication services in a province- 
wide network. The Alberta legislation was modelled after earlier 
legislation (1970) enacted by the Conservative government in Ontario 
whereby an independent educational authority had been created. The 
Alberta legislation, however, deviated from its Ontario counterpart 
in one important aspect. Ontario had created only one organization, 
interpreting the term "provincial authority" as being the independent 
corporation itself, the Ontario Fducational Communications Authority. 
In order to guard against the occurrence of a situation in which the 
corporation would have the power to bypass the provincial government, 
the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation Act (1973) created, 
in effect, two entities: an "independent" corporation and a 
provincial authority, the Alberta Educational Communciations Authority. 
The Alberta solution was devised as a means of solving the 
dilemma inherent in the federal "Direction" (OC PC 1972-1569): that 
of setting up a corporation sufficiently "independent" to satisfy the 
CRTC in order for this corporation to be eligible for broadcast 
licences, yet under the aegis of the provincial government in order 
that they might claim their constitutional right of jurisdiction over 
education. The Corporation was directed to report to government 
through the Authority. The complex structure which the Alberta govern- 


ment devised, however, proved to provide but a temporary solution to 
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the dilemma posed by the divided jurisdiction of educational broad- 
casting (as was revealed in the Epilogue to the preceding chapter). 
Although an elucidation of the events which led to the eventual demise 
of the Alberta Educational Communications Authority is beyond the 
Timi CHROOT atin Ss study, | mention of their occurrence was deemed essential 
in that they point to the evolutionary nature of the policymaking 
process which this case has disclosed. 

The Authority was created for a variety of reasons, which will 
become clear as this analysis unfolds. The Authority was originally 
intended to serve not only as a buffer and as a channel through which 
Alberta Education could ensure that its needs would be met, but which 
would also Link? government with the newly created "independent" 


provincial corporation, ACCESS. Because of the federal "Direction' 


(OC PC 1972-1569) which stipulated an “arms-length" relationship between 
provincial educational corporations and their respective governments, 
the degree of provincial government control over ACCESS had to be far 
less direct than over other provincial corporations. The architect of 
the legislation which created both the Alberta Corporation and Authority, 


the Honourable Lou Hyndman, provided some background information 


ase "Delimitations of the Study" section in Chapter 1 declared 


that "the study was bounded by the time period 1966 to 1978." 


“The "significant link" to the educational community which Hyndman 
and Foster had proclaimed in their oft-cited letter to the CRTC (March 6, 
1974) was removed when the Authority ceased to exist as a separate 
entity (see the Epilogue of the previous chapter). As long as the 
Authority comprised the Ministers of Education, direct control over 
educational content was assured. That direct link is no longer there 
and educational input is provided by the representatives from the 
Departments of Education who sit as members of the ACCESS Board of 
Directors (appointed “at the pleasure of the Minister"). 
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regarding the reasons for his government's policy: 


The federal government, although they did not want political 

interference, felt it would be useful to have the government 

that was funding this entity composed of some of the ministers 

who would actually be setting the broad parameters. The 

other thing was that our government felt the same way . 

we felt that it was paid for by public funds . 

The Authority was set up, in addition to the federal reasons 

- we were setting up a pretty independent, much more than 

a normal independent, garden variety crown corporation . 

It was a sort of experiment. We didn't know if it would work 

or not. It was a little cumbersome. It didn't follow the 

Ontario model, but it seemed to work. I guess the proof of 

it is the public felt over the succeeding decade that things 

worked pretty well. (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 

Whether or not things "worked pretty well" is a matter of con- 
jecture, for the complex structure which the legislation created gave 
rise to the emergence of a number of issues. These issues will be 


discussed and analyzed in the sections which follow. 


Structural Issues 


Two Structures: The Corporation 
and the Authority 


The structures which were created as part of the Alberta solution 
appeared at first blush to hold much promise in solving the problems 
posed by the divided jurisdiction of educational broadcasting. The 
Corporation would be “independenc" thereby satisfying the federal 
legislation; the Authority would serve as the link to the provincial 
government, thereby protecting the integrity of provincial juris- 
diction over education. 

It was not long, however, before a host of issues began to emerge 
as a result of these structural arrangements, eventually becoming dys- 


functional. A viable explanation was offered by Torgunrud: 
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I think any time you put up structures that have counter- 
balancing units in them that have somewhat, or are perceived to 
have the same mandate, you are borrowing trouble . . . I think 
that any time you place intervening units between supplier and 
user you are slowing down both the production and the 
distribution—and the communication . 


I'm of the opinion that actors will, to a great dearee, deter- 
mine the intensity of the conflict, but the structure sets the 
arena for it. . . . The people can determine the temperature of 
the water but they can't determine the ocean. (Interview, 
Torgunrud, March 16, 1983) 


The Relationship Between the Corporation 
and the Authority 

An early document (AECA Prospectus, September, 1973) had addressed 
the fact that the AECC Act (1973) specified only certain aspects of 
the relationship between the two entities, the Corporation and the 
Authority. Morton had early on foreseen the possibility that this lack 
of specificity would be a source of difficulty. In a later document, 
Hyndman and Foster promised that the Corporation and the Authority 
would work out their relationships by coming to an understanding 
which would be "reached by consultation and mutual agreement" (Letter 
to Pierre Juneau, Chairman, CRTC from Hyndman and Foster, March 6, 
1974). The working out of an amicable relationship by "consultation 
and mutual agreement" did not, however, occur. 

Morton provided the insight gained from the vantage point of the 
experience of the past decade: 


It was inevitable there was conflict, on the basis that a clear 
relationship was not established at the beginning. 


A "faith-trust" relationship was not the appropriate way to 
begin their new venture . . . The role relationship should have 
been laid out and accepted, and if it needed to be changed . 

jt be done . . . but at least we would have had an initial 
structure through which you work and relationships that clearly 
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indicate who had [what] responsibilities. (Telephone Interview, 
Morton, June 15, 1983) 


The lack of such an "initial structure" which would have specified 
relationships, caused many issues to surface very soon after the 
enactment of the legislation. The basic dichotomous question remained 
unresolved: was the Corporation sufficiently independent of provincial 
government control so as not to violate the federal "Direction," vet 
controlled enough to fulfill its mandate of meeting the educational 
needs of the two Departments of Education. Although Morton attempted to 
clarify the issues which this question raises, and improve communications, 
he soon discovered that some areas were not easily defined and certain 
boundaries were not clearly discernible. Morton's continuing efforts 
to clarify the Authority's role were motivated by a desire to find the 
most acceptable means of asserting the Department of Education's 
consitutional and legally endowed right and responsibility for the 
content of educational programming: "It was like walking a tightrope— 
trying to satisfy the situation of the moment and trying to satisfy the 
needs of both" (Telephone Interview, June 15, 1983). The Corporation, 
meanwhile, was escalating the battle to protect its right to remain 
independent. Underlying this battle, however, was a deeper issue: that 
of whether responsibility for educational matters ultimately rests with 
elected officials within the provincial government, or with a non- 
elected creature of that government whose representatives are not 
directly accountable to the Alberta electorate. This question was 
never satisfactorily resolved. The mandates of the Corporation and 
the Authority were never clearly specified, nor were their boundaries 


clearly defined, for a resolution of these matters required a 
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political solution: a clear provincial communications policy. 

It was the lack of such a clearly defined policy, particularly 

after a change in the portfolios of the Ministers who comprised the 
Authority after 1975, which created the problems this study has 
exposed. Although the Authority's Director (Morton) repeatedly 
requested such a definitive government policy, it was never forth- 
coming. Instead the matter was left for civil servants to deal with as 
best they could. At the staff level, however, only structural 
solutions are possible and these were employed in an effort to stem 
the tide which could only be quelled by political intervention. 

The Authority, it will be recalled, had been established for the 
purpose of channelling the policy positions of the governnent of Alberta 
to the Corporation. In the absence of such policy positions, the statf 
of the Authority (i.e., the Director) and the two Deputy Ministers 
of Education (the "Executive Advisory Committee") implemented their 
own interpretations of policy. Some references to the literature are 
worth noting here which address the "myth" of civil servants not being 
involved in the policymaking process, for, in reality, the manner in 
which administrators interpret and implement policy has a great bearing 
on the way policies are carried out. To illustrate, in addressing this 
issue Doern and Aucoin (1979:304) point out that it is "fiction" to 
assume that "the minister is responsible for everything that occurs 
within his department," as this “implies that civil servants are 
merely ministerial advisors and not decision-makers." Almond and 
Powell (1978:277) observe that the realization of public policies 


depends on the bureaucracy. These policies, however, may be "lost 
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in the thicket of bureaucratic infighting or twisted out of recog- 
nition by bureaucratic misunderstanding or opposition." The 
discussion in the previous chapters has revealed such "bureaucratic 
infighting" which resulted from the lack of clear government policy 
positions. The frustration expressed by all parties concerned was 
expressed in the data reported in the earlier chapters of the study. 
The many documents cited provide clear evidence of the breakdown in 
communications between the Corporation and the Authority sustained by 
an atmosphere infested with suspicion and distrust. The President of 
the Corporation attempted to ferret out unknown government policy 
positions by engaging in what might best be described as semantic game- 
playing. In the numerous letters and memoranda that were exchanged 
between the Corporation's President (Shorter) and the Authority's 
Director (Morton) each writer sought to catch the nuances of 


interpretation of such words as "policy," "directions," and "guide- 


lines." The legal interpretation of the words and the situation given 
by Acorn, special counsel on legislation, is most relevant: 


Guidelines are not compelled to be complied with. There is a 
vast difference, in my view, between a "guideline" and a 
"direction." A direction you obey; guidelines are general 
guides as to what should or should not be done . . . guidelines 
are a meaningless term—you are not compelled to comply with 
them. I think that ACCESS could say "these are not directions 
because they don't fit the description of directions . . . [thus] 
you are not calling them directions" . . . They were just fudging 
. fencing. (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983) 


As the amount of correspondence mounted, the relationship between the 
executive officers of the two organizations and their respective 
boards became increasingly strained. 


To make matters even worse, there were other structures in place 
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which served to further complicate the situation. The Program Policy 
and Advisory Committee had been created to advise the Ministers (i.e., 
the Authority). Their advice was communicated to the Ministers who 

in turn conveyed it to the Corporation's advisory board—the ACCESS 
Board of Directors. The end result of this complex system of 
communications filtered, as it were, through two boards, was that the 
battle for independence, which appeared to be waged between members of 
the two boards, erupted publicly, culminating in the PPAC's demise. 

The real battle, however, was a political battle which required a 
political solution. In the absence of such a solution, the Authority 
and its advisory committee (the PPAC) had been making repeated attempts 
to fill the void: "Directives" were issued which were eventually 
softened to "Guidelines"; "conditional funding" was instituted as a 
means of controlling at least part of the Corporation's programming 
budget; a Program Decisions Model was designed and implemented, but 
eventually bypassed by the Corporation. The control system had become 
onerous, for the complex structures which had been created had unleashed 
an untenable situation. 

There were other factors at play, however, which contributed to 
the acrimonious alliance which had developed between the Corporation 
and the Authority: there were differences in the perceived power of 
these two organizations which served to aggravate the state of their 


relationship even further. 


Differences in Perceived Power 
The Authority had been set up, in Morton's words, as "a small 


clearing house" with "one or two staff employees" (civil servants), 
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functioning as an arm of government. The Authority remained small, 
in deference to the government's original intent of guarding against 
the creation of yet another "monstrous government bureaucracy" 
(Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983). The Corporation, on 
the other hand, grew increasingly large, spreading its tentacles 
throughout the province. The public image the Corporation presented 
was highly visible, "high-profile," even glamorous, as different from 
a department of government as could possibly be imagined. The 
position of Chairman of the Board carried with it an image which 
paralleled that of the Corporation: it was also regarded as "high- 
profile" and glamorous. The reason for this difference in perceived 
power of the Corporation and the Authority emanated from the 
structural design engineered in the beginning by the architects of 
the svsten. 

The Corporation was separate from government, its staff and Board 
of Directors not considered to be part of the civil service, and 
therefore not required to maintain the low profile which is typically 
assumed by civil servants. Indeed, the position of Chairman of the 
Corporation's Board of Directors was described by Robertson (the last 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee to the Authority, the PPAC) as a 
"nolitical plum." Robertson illustrated this point as follows: 

The problem with the position of Chairman of ACCESS was that 

te Was yedarded, quite incorrectly it seems to me, as a 


"political plum," whereas the Chairman of the Authority was 
so low key . . . Michael O'Byrne had that "perceived power" 


No matter what you talk about in structure of organizational 
relationships . . . each of these individuals who are placed 

in a position of perceived power have their own networks, not 
of communication only, but of influence, so that those networks 
are much more important when you appoint someone to a 
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quasi-political position like this, because of the influences 
tneyehave noc Only .).°.. in the province, but their lateral 
links that go out both nationally and internationally, and if 
you are a fan of Peter Newman and "The Establishment," it's all 
there. 


If you look at the relationships that ACCESS developed 

laterally with similar corporations (like OECA) . . . These 

links are much more with other similar bodies than with govern- 

ment . . . They tended to go off and be independent . .-. the 

lateral relationship phenomena fed their independence. (Inter- 

view, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 
These factors contributed to the unequal distribution of power of the 
adversaries who fought the battle for independence. This "high 
profile," highly visible image allowed O'Byrne and Shorter preferential 
access to the Ministers which comprised the Authority. The Authority 
Director (after the change in portfolios, following the 1975 election) 
did not share these privileges. He was a civil servant who reported 
on a day-to-day basis, on the operation of the Authority, through the 
Department of Education to the Ministers. Morton's behavior served 
to further reinforce this power differential for it reflected his 
attitude toward what he considered appropriate behavior for a civil 
servant. In Morton's own words: "I took a more cautious civil 
service approach" (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983). Robertson 
corroborated this perception, adding his own, as follows: 

Dick Morton is apolitical in the sense that he doesn't 

believe a civil servant should be visible, that civil 

servants should be working behind the scenes to develop 

policies which are good for the constituency, whatever it 

is. (Interview, April 2, 1983) 

Shorter, on the other hand, did not believe in maintaining a low 
profile. He was openly political in his approach, described by 


various interviewees as a "salesman" who is not only creative but most 


adept at marketing the products of his creation. Torgunrud's assessment 
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1s worth noting: 


Larry [Shorter] is pugnacious, out-going, very aggressive. 

Dick [Morton] is very competent, very retiring, self-deprecating 
Gal UMNeSHen ye Dare Ol li 1oepeVsonalitv..5 . it seems tolbe a 
legitimate outgrowth of personalities, and that's the politics 
of it, and Larry, it would be my perception, having been a major 
designer, having an interest and a very competent interest in 
this kind of a distribution system for programming, . . . was 
eh Slat at lobbying. (Interview, Torgunrud, March 16, 
1983 


Kratz, who took over the position of the Authority's Director from 


Morton, held the opinion that the Authority had taken on the person- 


ality of Morton and that ACCESS had taken on the personality of 


Shorter: 


This 


have 


The Authority in a sense became Dick . . . Dick being the 
gentleman he was . . . before communicating to the Ministers 
. . . would always check with the Corporation. (Interview, 
Kratz, oAprilez5s 1983) 


led Kratz to speculate on the different structures that might 
evolved if the roles had been reversed: 


Dick [Morton] could have been President of the Corporation, and 
Larry [Shorter] the chief civil servant for the Authority . 

you would have had a very "authoritative" Authority. The 
Authority would have been an Authority and the Crown Corporation 
would have been a maiden of the provincial government . . . but 
instead what you had was just the reverse! (Interview, Kratz, 
April 25, 1983) 


The accuracy of Kratz's speculation cannot, of course, be tested. 


There is sufficient evidence, however, in the documentation of the 


previous chapters, to suggest that the personalities of the two chief 


executive officers were contributory factors which enhanced the power 


differential between the two organizations and their respective 


advisory boards, culminating in the serious breakdown in communications 


which was documented in earlier chapters. 


Further analyses of the structural problems inherent in the 
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Alberta solutien must therefore address the composition of these two 


boards. 


The Board of Directors of ACCESS and 
the Policy Planning and Advisory 
Committee to the AECA 

The AECC Act (1973) set out the legislation whereby the two 
boards were to be designated. The Act did not, however, specify the 
composition of both boards. The composition of the PPAC was left to 
the discretion and interpretation of the Minister. As the "lead" 
Minister responsible for the Authority (then serving also as leader of 
the House as well as the Minister of Education), the Honourable Lou 
Hyndman was the prime architect, responsible not only for shaping and 
seeing the Bill through the legislature, but for devising the 
composition of the ACCESS Board and the Authority's advisory committee, 
the PPAC. In accordance with Section 3 of the AECC Act (1973), 
directors of the Corporation are appointed by Order in Council with 
ministerial approval required. Section 2(2)(a) of the Act only 
specifies that the Authority may establish "one or more advisory 
committees." The Policy Planning and Advisory Committee was thereby 
established, after the Authority became operational. 

It will be recalled from the discussion in Chapter 6, that the 
Policy Planning and Advisory Committee was designated as comprising 
members of the educational constituency being served: representa- 
tives of educational practitioners and interest groups drawn from all 
areas of the public, deemed relevant for such a committee. 

Hyndman had described this committee as being "representative of 


the professional technical area (delivery in the classroom)" (Interview, 
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Hyndman, April 14, 1983). 

The members of the ACCESS Board of Directors, however, were 
selected on a different basis,as was discussed in Chapter 6. 

Hyndman made clear that he had not chosen to follow the usual route 
of inviting various interest groups to serve on the ACCESS Board. 
The approach he chose instead was a "competing point of view," of 
selecting what he described as "a broad view representative group of 
people who have good bright judgement." Hyndman elaborated: 

The people on the board of ACCESS, as in most boards in the 

province, are not appointed for their technical expertise at 

all, but on the basis that they can stand back and ask the 

tough questions . . . On the basis of their broad experience 

. ‘thoughtful amateurs." 

Appointed for broad general decision-making [ability]. (Inter- 

view, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 

Such a rationale is consistent with the selection of board 
members of large public corporations in the private sector as well as 
in the public sector. It was evident that the intent was, indeed, to 
set up an "independent" corporation. In Morton's words, "The 
Corporation was seen as a large public corporation, its board managing 
a five or six million dollar budget" (Telephone Interview, Morton, 
June 15, 1983). Members of the ACCESS Board (selected for their 
"broad decision-making ability" as Hyndman pointed out) were drawn 
from a different level of the political community than were members 
of the Policy Planning and Advisory Committee. The latter board 
members were drawn froma level of decision-making which was 


portrayed by Robertson (the last Chairman of the PPAC) as being 


"much more closely in contact with the 'firing-line' then it was to 
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the upper political decision-making" (Interview, Robertson, April 2, 
1983). The differences in the composition of these two boards exacer- 
bated the differences in perceived power, further contributing to the 
adversarial relationship which evolved between the Corporation and the 
Authority. Hyndman had believed these "two groups" would "get together" 
by virtue of the fact that Section 3(2) of the Act makes provision for 
the Corporation's Board of Directors to contain appointments who were 
representatives of the departments from "the government of Alberta."| 
Indeed, he admitted to having engineered a "push-pull" situation in 
the structural design he had been instrumental in legislating: 

That's the kind of healthy tension we wanted . . . we even set 

up the Corporation hoping that would happen—a little bit of 

"oush-pull." The Board of ACCESS would stand up when it should 

and the Department (Government) would stand up when it should 

, . budget [would be the] major time. (Interview, Hyndman, 

April 14, 1983) 

As the findings of this study have clearly indicated, these "two 
groups" did not, in fact, succeed in "getting together," the breakdown 
in their communications culminating in the eventual demise of the 
PPAC. The PPAC became a casualty, sacrificed in the battle waged 
between the Corporation and the Authority. Its demise was inevitable, 
given the differences in the composition and perceived power of the 


two boards. Robertson's view of the loss that has come about as 


a consequence of this Committee's termination is worth noting: 


‘These appointments were designated by Order in Council as 
being representatives of the Departments of Education. The Board of 
Directors are appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council and at 
least three but not more than four directors must be employees of the 
Alberta government. 
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What has been lost is the real representation of the needs of 
the classroom and the constituent members . . . 'classroom' 
meaning education from ECS through to university and post- 
secondary and further education . . . They've lost that 
completely. There is no input of any value at all... at 
the curriculum development level . . . There is no one whose 
direct contact with the classroom teachers in the system is 
aia fed as into the eee 


[The decision to phase out the PPAC] has led to a lack of 

input at the "functional level"—the functional level has been 

lost and has been replaced by a senior policy decision-making 

level' which is very broad in its terms [of reference]. 

(Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 

Thus, the very structures that had been devised as part of the 
Alberta solution to the problems posed by the divided jurisdiction 
of educational broadcasting created a situation which became 
untenable. 

The consitution of the two boards whose function it was to advise 
their respective organizations, served to aggravate the adversarial 
relationship between the Corporation and the Authority. This relation- 
ship manifested itself in the form of a battle for independence, 
waged on many levels, both personal and organizational, the structure 
providina a framework which allowed the actors involved to play out 
their personal animosities and ambitions at the organizational level. 

An analysis of the battle for the Corporation's independence 


which took place at the organizational level is addressed in the 


section which follows. 


Robertson was referring here to the government's decision to 
remove the Authority, in the form of a separate entity, designating 
the ACCESS Board of Directors to assume this role. 
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The Battle for Independence 


The battleground on which the Corporation's independence was 
contested surrounded the interpretation and application of the word 
"directions" in Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act (1973), which states 


that the Corporation is "subject to any directions made by the 


wl 


provincial authority. Related to Section 6(1)(b) is Section 6(3) 


which states the following: "The programs and materials transmitted 
through a broadcasting undertaking of the Corporation are subject to 
Supervision or assessment or both by the provincial authority." 

From the beginning, Morton, the Authority's founding Director, 
took on the role of championing the cause of the Authority taking 
Charge of its consitutional responsibility. Morton held steadfastly 
to the belief that the Authority should exercise the powers con- 
firmed by the AECC Act, as designated in Sections 6(1)(b) and 6(3), 


Since these sections reflect the federal legislation:¢ 


Me is important to note that the Corporation is only required 
to be at "arms length" with regard to its broadcasting undertakings. 
This concerns only Radio Station CKUA, as it is the only broadcasting 
station for which ACCESS holds a licence. 


Since ACCESS is involved in both broadcast and non-broadcast 
services, the policy stance always taken by the Alberta Government 
has been that in all its other operational functions, ACCESS is not 
Subject to the approval of the Authority. The Act specifies the 
relationship between the Corporation and the Authority in Sections 
SG Gmiemo (oles Cl Sell o ee lita). 1cC2) and: 141G) eee see sAppendija Ae 


auhe federal "Direction" (OC PC 1972-1569) sets forth the con- 
ditions under which a broadcast licence may be granted to a provincial 
agency. The agency must be "independent" from government and it must 
broadcast programs which meet the definition of educational programming 
which is part of the federal "Direction” (OC PC 1972-1569): 
"=. . subject to supervision or assessment by a provincial authority 
by any appropriate means." The Alberta Act incorporated these words 
almost verbatim in Section 6(3) of the AECC Act (1973). 
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One of the reasons I persuaded the government of the day to go 
the Authority route . . . It seemed to me to be useful to have 
the Authority responsible—the government which constitutionally 
was in Charge of education, to have its say, which is really 
what the Authority was about . . . it was a buffer, but it was 
also the political people who ultimately and constitutionally 
are responsible for education. ACCESS was not responsible. 
Their responsibilities were delineated in the Act. The 
Authority was the liaison, the connection with the government. 
There was a need for a channel, a clearing house for educational 
input. 


I maintained that the mandate of government was clear—the 
content of education and educational programming was a provincial 
jurisdiction and when it came time to identify the needs and 
priorities of education it was the responsibility of educators 

. whoever it is that has the public mandate should have the 
appropriate input. (Telephone Intervew, Morton, June 15, 1983) 


It will be recalled from the discussion in early chapters, that 
the legislation had been carefully worded by Morton and Legislative 


Counsel Acorn (under Hyndman's supervision) to empower the Government 


of Alberta to discharge its constitutional responsibility for education. 


Morton, who had been closely monitoring the Ontario situation during 
the period when the legislation was being devised, was careful to guard 
against a similar situation developing in Alberta. | He expressed his 
apprehension in this regard while still engaged in the process of 
formulating the legislation, prior to the enactment of the AECC Act 
(197.3 ye: 


[lest the Corporation] not become a self-generating thing, 
a corporation doing education on its own with little reference 
to the Department of Education. Input to the Corporation 


‘Morton had always been fearful that the Ontario model would be 
emulated in Alberta. He expressed his trepidation as follows: 


"We don't want government money funnelled into programming in . 
competition with as [as it was in Ontario] . . . The educational thing 
should be educational . . . Rightly or wrongly education is under the 
control of the provincial government and the educationai establishment" 
(Telephone Interview, Morton, June 15, 1983). 
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becomes an instrument of the Department of Education. 

(Minutes of a Radio-Television Department of Education 

Sub-committee meeting, October 13, 1972, citing Morton) 

With the passing of time, Morton's fears proved to be well 
founded. From the Authority's perspective, the Corporation was not 
fulfilling its mandate: it was not meeting the educational needs and 
expectations of its provincial constituents. Indeed, the Corporation 
was perceived as usurping the Authority's function of determining 
educational programming policy. Morton never wavered in his view 
that it is the Department of Education's mandate to decide the content 
of educational programming, according to Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC 
Act, and used every means at his disposal to discharge these respon- 
sibilities. Together with the Policy Planning and Advisory Committee, 
which, as was previously noted, was set up in order to advise the 
Ministers on matters of policy, a strong stand was taken with regard 
to the Corporation's "independence." Their perspective of the 
Corporation's central mission was defined as follows: 

THE ROLE OF ACCESS WITHIN: THE EDUCATIONAL, SYSTEM, IS 

FUNDAMENTALLY THAT OF A TECHNICAL RESOURCE AND DELIVERY 

SYSTEM RATHER THAN AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE EDUCATIONAL 

ENTERPRISE [emphasis in the original].' (PPAC for AECA, 

"Role of ACCESS within the Educational System in Alberta: 

Definition," July, 1976) 

They regarded the Corporation's independence as "operational indepen- 
dence" not "separation from the goals of education in this province." 


The Corporation, however, did not wish to be constrained in any way by 


the Authority and its advisory board, the PPAC. The prime spokesmen 


ane statement was modified somewhat and incorporated into the 
1978 Guidelines: "The role of the Corporation is to provide services 
which support the educational enterprise" (Guidelines for the AECC, 
1978, recommended by PPAC, AECA). 
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for the Corporation, Shorter and O'Byrne, perceived the functions of 
the Corporation as encompassing a great deal more than merely supporting 
existing educational institutions as a "service arm." They pressed 
for an expanded view of the role of ACCESS into what Shorter termed 
“unorganized areas" and what later came to be known as "supplementary 
roles." 
An early precedent for their eventual expansion into these 
“unorganized areas or supplementary roles" had been set by the 
television series "Come Alive." This process was elucidated in a 
previous chapter (Chapter 7). "Come Alive," initiated by ACCESS 
in the absence of formal directions from the Authority, focused mainly 
On adult education. Their rationale for this format was based on the 
recommendations of the Worth Report and the newly created Department 
of Advanced Education, which "had lots of power," and of which "Worth 
was the new Deputy [Minister]" (Interview, Shorter and O'Byrne, 
April 12, 1983). Hyndman substantiated and supported this notion: 
lle felt that because there was the continuing education 


component of Advanced Education, because there was a native 
affairs component, etc. 


and that what was developing was not just education but also 

social services and recreation, deliberately a different model 
[that we] not make it a reflection of this Department of 

Education. ‘le felt that it was important that there be a 


‘section 1(2), Supplementary Role(s) of the 1978 "Guidelines" 
reads as follows: 


"The Corporation will have their role(s) which are consistent 
with providing a wide range of educational services to Alberta 
citizens. The supplementary role(s) of the Corporation shall be 
mutually agreed upon by the ACCESS Board of Directors and the 
Authority, or any group duly appointed by the Authority" (Guidelines 
for the AECC, November 1, 1978, recommended by PPAC, AECA). 
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multi-dimensional departmental approach or it might become 

simply a single dimension. ‘We wanted it to be more than school 

broadcasting. I believed that as well, as Minister of Educa- 
tion. . . It took a lot of coordinating but it worked very 

well. (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 

It is important to keep in mind that the Department of Advanced 
Education was in its formative stage of development at the same time 
that the Corporation and the Authority were being devised. The 
ordering of these events was pointed out by l!orth during the course 
of an interview. The fact that the Department of Advanced Education 
had just been newly established provided the impetus for the Minister 
(Hyndman) feeling "that it was important that there be a multi- 
dimensional departmental approach" to the programming which ACCESS 
produced. In addition, the power of this new Department with a new 
Minister anxious to make his mark (as had been pointed out by Worth 
during the course of an interview, March 17, 1983) provided further 
support to the power differential between the Corporation and the 
Authority. 

Further, the philosophy of the new department was very different 
from that of the traditional educational establishment. Recalling 
the discussion in the preceding chapter (Chapter 8), both Hrabi and 
Bosetti had pointed out the differences in mandates and approaches 
of the two departments of education: Alberta Education prescribes 
curriculum and therefore resources. Advanced Education does neither. 
The governance relationship between Advanced Education and post- 
secondary educational institutions is therefore at "arms length," 


consistent with the autonomy afforded such institutions. Representa- 


tives of Advanced Education tended to treat their responsibility for 
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the Corporation in a similar "arms length" fashion; the two Ministers 
(of Education and Advanced Education) comprising the Authority 
reflected this difference in approach, since they did not share 
Similar philosophies concerning the governance relationship. The 
resulting alliance between Advanced Education and the Corporation was 
considerably more at “arms length" than was the relationship between 
the Corporation and Alberta Education. Bosetti explained: 


The Authority was not a first priority with respect to 
Advanced Education and Manpower because they are not involved 


in curriculummdevetopment . % .it is a sort of second . : 
more an administrative matter. (Interview, Bosetti, March 16, 
1983) 


These differences served to cause disagreements between the two 
Ministers which were reflected in the attitudes of their deputies and 
their respective departments, further aggravating what eventually came 


to be an untenable situation.< As was pointed out in an earlier 


‘Dr. Worth's (then the Deputy Minister of Education) concern 
proved prophetic: 


"IT must caution that such a principle [the principle that the 
AECA will ‘direct' the Corporation] would be anathema to those 
institutions such as colleges and universities who prize autonomy" 
(Memo, Worth to Morton, July 16, 1973). 


ethe stalemate was eventually broken (in May, 1981) when another 
ministry was added to the Authority's structure: that of Utilities and 
Telecommunications (the Minister being the Honourable Len Werry) with an 
executive advisory committee made up of the deputy ministers of the 
three departments now involved, and the Director of the Authority. 
After Werry's unfortunate accident (and subsequent death) the Associate 
Minister, the Honourable Dr. Neil Webber, Chairman of AGT, took over 
the chairmanship of the Authority, and his Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Gordon Haase, was designated Chairman of the executive advisory 
committee. For eighteen months prior to the Authority's demise, Haase 
spent most of his time "sorting out this terrible impasse between the 
Authority reporting to me" (Interview, Haase, August 25, 1983). He 
went on to explain that after 1978 the many administrative problems led 
to the decision that "we didn't need the ministerial link between 
Government and the Corporation," and thus the decision was made to phase 
Out the Authority as a separate structure. 
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section of this chapter, after the change in the portfolios of the 
Ministers comprising the Authority, the responsibility for policy- 
making fell by default to the Authority's Director and the two Deputy 
Ministers of Education (the Executive Advisory Committee). The 
differing philosophies of the two Deputy Ministers caused a divisive- 
ness within this administrative committee, which served further to 
weaken the position the Authority came to assume in relation to the 
Corporation and contributed to the lack of clarity regarding the 
relationship of the Corporation and the Authority. 

The polarized positions which developed created polarized 
alliances which cut across departments and organizations. Further- 
more, there were individuals in responsible positions within the 
Corporation who saw themselves as "professional educators" who could 
not go along with the course the Corporation had chosen to follow, 
and who eventually came to leave the Corporation's employment. Chuck 
Williams, as was mentioned in the discussion in a previous chapter, 
had come fresh from his experience with the Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority to assume the position of Vice-President of 
ACCESS, with the hope that ACCESS would not follow in the OECA's foot- 
steps: 

I did not go to ACCESS to do supplementary role programming. 

I went to do educational programming for a conventional 

educational system (supplementary role programming is really 

what OECA went into) . . . supplementary role programming 

was not what I was interested in. (Interview, Williams, 

Maren. (983) 

Brian Staples, Director of Programs for ACCESS, before Williams, had 


experienced similar feelings and left the Corporation for somewhat 


similar reasons (discussed in Chapter 7). In Staples’ opinion, “the 
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word ‘educator’ was considered a ‘dirty word' by those in positions 
of power at ACCESS" (Interview, Staples, June 20, 1983). 

Alan Robertson, also an "educator" (whose views regarding supple- 
mentary role programming were cited in Chapter 8), shared this perspec- 
tive: 

I came from the Alberta classroom... My feeling was we 


Should have been listening much more to the needs of curriculum 
people and program people. 


Our people [the PPAC] felt that what they've done is renege on 
their promise. What we have in Ontario is an example. 
(Interview, Robertson, April 2, 1983) 

Officials within the Departments of Education took a similar view, 
recognizing that Shorter had a broader vision of the Corporation's 
central mission than merely that of functioning as a service arm. 
Bosetti shared his perceptions, as follows: 

[The Corporation] was basically a corporate entity that wanted 

to go its own way and felt it knew what it was, was needed for 

education and the general public . . . it wanted to become a 

public broadcasting operation. (Interview, Bosetti, March 16, 

1983) 

Hrabi corroborated this view: "Larry wanted to develop another 
TVO here, and we didn't have the resources here" (Interview, Hrabi, 
March 10, 1983). 

This polarization of positions was manifested on yet another 
front in the battle for independence, as polarized approaches to the 


Corporation's funding. The section which follows will explore the 


Tssue sf financial control. 
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ACCESS is a provincial corporation funded by the provincial 
government. The independence of provincial corporations is a 
function of the means of fiscal control employed in the funding of such 
Organizations. In the case of the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation, the governing legislation sets out this relationship in 
Section 10(1) of the AECC Act (1973) which reads as follows: "The 
Government of Alberta may make grants to the Corporation from moneys 
appropriated by the Legislature for that purpose either with or without 
conditions." 

Dr. Earle Hawkesworth, the then Deputy Minister of the Department 
of Education, eventually came to hold the position that all ACCESS 
funds should be conditional. Although this was not his view from 
the beginning, it was one he came to hold after he became increasingly 
plagued with complaints that ACCESS was not meeting the needs of Alberta 
Education. As time passed and the number of complaints began to multiply, 
Hawkesworth made "no secret" of his desire to have all sources of 
funding completely under the control of his department for "if you don't 
have control of the funding you don't have control!" (Interview, 
Hawkesworth, March 24, 1983). Eventually, Hawkesworth had come to 
the following conclusion regarding the Corporation's funding: 

The question of ACCESS meeting the priorities of the Department[s] 

of Education . . . This problem can only be resolved by having a 

designated budget item in the Department of Education for those 

programs it needs . . . But this question cannot be resolved 
within the Department . . . It is a matter of political will 

(government policy and the priorities committee within Cabinet). 


(Interview, Hawkesworth, March 24, 1983) 


Hawkesworth's prediction proved to be correct: it was a question 
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that could not be resolved within the Department of Education alone. 
It was not politically expedient to do so, even though the legislation 
(Section 10(1) of the AECC Act, 1973) allowed such a provision. If 
proponents of this approach had had their way, and all funding was 
made conditional, then the Corporation would have become simply a 
vehicle through which monev was passed in order to meet the objectives 
of the programs specified by government; that is, the Corporation 
would have no jurisdiction of its own. Such an approach would not 
only have been antithetical to that advocated by Advanced Education, 
but would have no doubt raised the ire of the CRTC to such a degree 
that the licence for CKUA could have theoretically heen revoked. 

Special counsel on legislation, Glen Acorn's interpretation of why 
the government chose not to restrict the Corporation in this matter 
is worth noting: 

[The government could] set down so many elaborate conditions, 

the conditions indeed could control ACCESS =. = It the 

government had chosen to do this (with conditions) it could have 

exercised a great deal of control by imposing the conditions 

under which the grants were given. I think there was a great 

desire on the part of the aqovernment to keep the Corporation 

independent. I don't think they wanted to exercise [it], that 

iS aca lea imtnesshoOts: .. . in che handssor-other ministence dt 

might have been quite different. 

The independence of ACCESS is a case of the de facto situation 

as opposed to the legal situation. (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 

1983) 

"The de facto situation" is one in which the Corporation operates 


fairly independently of government control, in its day-to-day business. 


In the end, however, as with all government funded agencies, ultimate 
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power lies with the funding source. | It is financial control which 


allows government to overlay all other means of control: where there 
is conflict with another Alberta statute, the Financial Administration 
Act is considered to supercede these statutes. Section 2(1) of the 
Financial Administration Act (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1980) states 
the following: "This Act and the regulations operate notwithstanding 
any other Act except the Alberta Bill of Rights and the Individual's 


RIGHGSeProtectTOnmAct: = (40s) —ACCOrding to units Ace, allethe 


‘This has been especially true since April 1, 1978, when the 
Financial Administration Act (1977) became effective. This Act covers 
all provincial corporations, allowing the government a greater potential 
for control of such corporations than was previously the case 
(according to legal counsel, Acorn, Interview, June 9, 1983). It 
will be recalled from the discussion in Chapter 7 that Acorn had 
pointed out the significance of the term "provincial corporation" 

("it deals with the whole gamut of the financial administration of 

the whole government," Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983). Acorn pointed 

out that this Act repealed and was a radical departure from all previous 
legislation to do with Treasury. According to Section 4(1), Financial 

Administration Act (Chapter F-9, Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1980): 


"There is hereby established a board called the ‘Treasury Board' 
composed of the Provincial Treasurer, who shall be the Chairman and 
not fewer than four or more than seven other members of the Executive 
Council appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council." 


It is of interest to note that at the time of the writing of this 
dissertation, the Provincial Treasurer is the Honourable Lou Hyndman. 


According to Section 5(1) of this Act: 


"The Treasury Board may formulate general management policies 
relating to the business and affairs of the Crown and Provincial 
Agencies and do any acts it considers necessary to ensure that those 
policies are carried out." 


According to Section 7 of this Act: 
"The Treasury Board may make regulations and issue directives 


that it considers necessary in connection with the exercise or 
. . . u 
performance of its powers and duties under this or any other Act. 
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Corporation's money is funnelled directly from the general revenue 
fund of the government's treasury. 

ACCESS was set up to be a fairly independent provincial corporation 
in that its funds are appropriated by a separate vote (authority to 
spend money) under Executive Council (Cabinet); that is, ACCESS does 
not fall under the jurisdiction of any department of government in 
terms of appropriation of funds, reporting only to the Deputy Minister 
of Executive Council, who is responsible for overseeing all government 
appropriations. This system was devised, according to special counsel 
on legislation, Acorn, in order that "it [ACCESS] would not appear to 
be a wing of any one department . .. it has been that way since the 
beginning" (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983). Further, the Corporation 
is exempted from certain administrative controls, it is responsible for 
writing its own cheques, and is not monitored by Treasury on a day-to-day 
basis. The Corporation is, however, subject to the restraints of 
budget as voted by the Executive Council (Cabinet) which determines 
disbursement. Real control of provincial corporations thus lies 
ultimately within the provincial government, in order that money wil] 
be appropriated according to the allocations determined by the legis- 


lature: in  Acorn's words, "so it has the effect of law even though 


‘Section 2(2) of the Financial Administration Act (1980) states: 


"The Lieutenant Governor in Council on the recommendation of the 
Provincial Treasurer, may by regulation exempt a Provincial agency 
LOM MU TLS (NC Gi cuey a. 


Arnold Heisler (Comptroller, Provincial Department of Treasury) 
explained that ACCESS had been exempted from certain administrative 
functions, "the implication being they do their own things in those 
areas, not being monitored by Treasury" (Interview, Heisler, August 4, 
1983). 
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it isn't [law]" (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983). Comptroller 
(Department of Treasury) A. Heisler's point is well taken: 


The federal control here is a regulatory one, where they 
regulate broadcasting. Our control is the financial control of 
a corporation, really under the Financial Administration Act, 
in controlling the amount of money that the Government will 

put in! for that purposes ensuring that it is used for the 
purposes for which government has put it in. It may be 

very general, and in this case it is very general. (Interview, 
Heisler, August 4, 1983) 


Heisler explained the composition and operation of the Treasury 
Board as follows: 


The Treasury Board is a Committee of Cabinet (appointed by the 
Premier—they are members of Cabinet) which has certain powers 
under the Act. They are a financial management board of 
government . . . In Alberta it happens to be the same member- 
Ship as the Cabinet Priorities Committee. The two Committees 
being made up of the same people, generally meet on the same 
day. The Premier chairs the Priorities Committee, then when it 
Switches to Treasury Board, the Provincial Treasurer (Lou 
Hyndman) chairs it . 

(ACCESS budgets their cash requirements )—budgetary provision 
is made in the Executive Council appropriation [i.e., Cabinet] 
: . grants are then paid to ACCESS out of that appropriation 
(in a lump sum) . . . that goes to ACCESS and they write their 
own cheques. 


Generally every provincial agency reports to a minister of a 
department. In this case it is the Minister of the Executive 
Council). There is no Minister—there is a Deputy Minister— 
it was for years, Mr. Harry Hobbs who was recently appointed 
as Chairman of Alberta Government Telephones . 


. ° 


They [ACCESS] may often see themselves as a quasi-independent 
corporation, but really they were created as a vehicle to 


Vueisler explained that the AECC Act is not different from the 
majority of provincial acts establishing corporations, in that the 
Act designated the Corporation as being subject to the "supply votes" 
(authority to spend money) and the restraints of budget, voted for the 
corporation's stated purpose. It is the Executive Council vote which 
determines the disbursement. (Part 3, Section 29(1) of the Financial 
Administration Act (1980) addresses "supply votes.") See Appendix E. 
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deliver what is a government program, and the government will 

maintain financial control because they couldn't do other- 

wise [they are funding it] ... (Interview, Heisler, 

August 4, 1983) 

Mr. Heisler is no doubt accurate in his assessment of the form 
of control exercised to date, having been "very general." It becomes 
patently obvious, however, that the potential for more stringent, 
more specific control, exists, for it is financial control which 
allows government to overlay all other means of control. 

One might conclude, therefore, that the so-called "independence" 
Of ACCESoaiS.. “deafacto. sane niiiusion., (fF sACCESS 1s: sin. fact.not 


independent of government, then a question of even greater significance 


must be addressed: the question of possible political interference. 
Political Interference 


The Alberta government had very cleverly devised a solution which 
satisfied their own need to control the "independent" Corporation 
they had created, while at the same time complving with federal 
communications policy in a manner which, as Acorn pointed out, "on 
the face of it was not offensive": 

The idea was to come up with a bill that would . .. satisfy 


the feds, but yet nevertheless leave the Alberta government 
with some kind of control over the money. 


The federal government was giving up this jurisdiction but 
with some reluctance . . . [due to the situation in] Quebec 

. the politics were such that we could get away with it 
: . the point was, on the face of it, it was not offensive. 
(Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983) 


Recalling that the timing and state of federal-provincial 


negotiations in the area of communications policy (prompted by 
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Quebec) were such that it was expedient to act quickly and put the 
necessary provincial legislation in place. It was not long before 
the structures unique to this province were in place. 

In retrospect, from the vantage point of the understanding 
gained from this case, Worth's words take on new meaning: 


It may have been that if we hadn't gone for the Authority 
we may have ended up with nothing. 


When one is involved in "master planning" one cannot foresee 

all the various modes of implementation that are possible, 

and often because of the different factors within the environ- 

ment which come into play, another structure may be used as a 

means of implementing the final outcome. (Interview, Worth, 

March 17, 1983) 

The "final outcome" to which Worth refers, is, of course, the 
Authority's aemicen which leaves Alberta in a similar situation to 
that of Ontario, where the provincial corporation and the authority 
are one. AS a provincial corporationé ACCESS is subject to a variety 
of government controls which, if abused, could be construed as 


political interference. Some of these controls which apply to ACCESS 


specifically, will be discussed in this section. 


The Board of Directors of ACCESS 
The Board of Directors of ACCESS are appointed by Cabinet, 


according to Section 3(1) Of the AECC Act (1973): 


‘Coe Epilogue to Chapter 8. 


arie Financial Administration Act (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 
1980), discussed above, defines a provincial corporation as: 


"A Corporation that is incorporated by or under an Act of the 
Legislature . . . whose members or directors are appointed or 
designated, . . . by an Act of the Legislature or . . . by an order of 
Lieutenant Governor in Council or of a Minister of the Crown or by any 
combination thereof" (Section 1(n)). 
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There is hereby established a corporation with the name 

"The Alberta Educational Communications Corporation" consisting 

of 15 directors appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 

Gouncil:, : 

The provincial government's view in setting up this policy was 
expounded by the Honourable Lou Hyndman as "the application or the 
method by which the government's philosophical mandate was delivered 
to the Corporation" (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983). 

It can be argued that the independence of the Corporation is 
highly dependent on the nature of these appointments, particularly 
Since they are nominated "at the pleasure of the Minister."! The 
individuals who come to fill these positions have a great influence 
on the Corporation's policy stance. 

It is worth noting here that with the removal of the provincial 
authority as a separate Rod aa the need to interpret the boundaries 


of the Corporation's power takes on new dimensions. The Corporation's 


Board of Directors, designated as being the provincial authority, has 


a dual function: in effect this becomes a situation of self-regulation, 


Morton, it will be recalled, was always concerned that the Corporation 
not take on the characteristics of its Ontario counterpart, becoming 
self generating and a separate source of educational programming with 


little reference to the Departments of Education. Acorn's comment 


Velen Acorn's elucidation of appointments by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council is enlightening. These appointments are 
termed "during pleasure" appointments which allow the government 
to not only appoint Board members, but also to revoke them at will. 
In contrast "good behavior" appointments require a resolution of the 
Legislative Assembly (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983). 


“coe Epilogue to Chapter 8. 
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is most pertinent: 

If ACCESS is the provincial Authority, then the opening phrase 

in 6(1)(b) [of the AECC Act, 1973] becomes meaningless. They 

can't take directions from themselves! (Interview, Acorn, 

June 9, 1983) 

Where the Corporation is issuing directions to itself (according to 
Section 6(1)(b)) and supervising itself (according to Section 6(3)), 
the potential for political interference becomes increasingly onerous 
and subject to abuse. The appointment of the chairman, in such a ee 
takes on even greater significance. 

Chairman of the Board of Directors 

of ACCESS 

The Board's Chairman is also a Cabinet appointment according to 
Section 3(5) of the AECC Act (1973): "The Lieutenant Governor in 
Council shall designate one of the directors as chairman of the 
COnpOracion=. =... 

It is evident from the government's choice for the first Chairman 
of the Board of ACCESS, Justice Michael O'Byrne, that their intent 
was to keep the Corporation as independent as possible. It is to the 
government's credit that it selected as chairman, "a judge, not only 
in fact [in terms of his personality], but symbolically independent" 
(Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983). The discussion in the earlier 
chapters of this study provided numerous illustrations of Michael 
O'Byrne's independent approach, which led this researcher to conclude 
that O'Byrne had a great part to play in influencing the events which 
transpired. Hrabi, who once served as a member of the ACCESS Board, 
described him as "forceful," "most influential," "powerful," and 


"impressive" (Interview, Hrabi, March 10, 1983). Torgunrud, also a 
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past Board member, described him as follows: 

He was the one who really gave the kind of judamental and 

decisive strength to it and he also at the moments when it 

was necessary as Chairman took it upon himself to personally 

lobby and lobby forcefully. . . . an impressive man! 

(Interview, Torgunrud, March 16, 1983) 

The strong leadership qualities which held O'Byrne! in such high 
regard in the eyes of his board, no doubt helped shape the development 
of the aggressively independent stance which the Corporation came to 
adopt. This suggests that the position of Chairman affords the 
opportunity of wielding considerable power, should the person holding 
that position so choose. Prudence is therefore required in the selection 
of people to fill this role, for as Acorn pointed out: 

The independence of the Corporation depends to a large degree 

on the personality of the Chairman. If he is going to "play 

ball" with the government and go along with all of their guide- 


lines or suggestions and therefore not demand independence, the 
independence disappears. (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983) 


The President and Chief Executive 
Officer of ACCESS 

The President and Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation is 
also a political appointment, designated by Cabinet, according to 
Section 8(2) of the AECC Act (1973): “The Lieutenant Governor thn 
Council shall appoint a person as President of the Corporation, who 
shall be the chief executive officer of the Corporation . er 

It can be argued that the Corporation's independence from govern- 
ment interference is very much a function of the person who holds the 
position of President. Prudence is required in the selection of people 
to fill this position, as another means of avoiding the abuse of power. 


"The Chairman of the ACCESS Board, Mr. Justice Michael O'Byrne, 
retired in 1979, and was replaced by Dr. Jack Snedden in 1980. 
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The Issue of Independence: Revisited 


The discussion in the preceding chapters revealed that Shorter 
was chosen to fill the position as the Corporation's first President 
because he had been "the prime architect" (Interview, Worth, March 17, 
1983) in the development of the idea of a Corporation. It seemed the 
logical choice to Worth, and others, that Shorter should be given the 
opportunity to implement the policy he had helped create. In doing 
so, Shorter had a great influence in shaping the Corporation's 
"personality" and in waging the battle for the Corporation's indepen- 
dence. 

It was Shorter who brought to the Authority's attention the 
possibility of perceived political interference which gave so much 
cause for concern prior to each of the CRTC hearings. The battle for 
independence ostensibly became a three-way battle involving not only 
the Corporation and the Authority, but the CRTC as well; in reality, 
however, it never erupted into a serious issue with the CRTC. Worth 
admitted that "some of us saw ACCESS as being a quasi-independent 
Corporation and at that time would use the CRITIC .. . for bolstering 
the arms-length relationship" (Interview, Worth, March 12, 1983). 

Bossetti corroborated Worth's observation with his own: 

The ACCESS Corporation would use the interference in a 

variety of ways. They continued to say that the CRTC will 

lattecur CKUA Vicence ... = that threat was used as an 

argument to have the Act changed . . . [but] the CRTC was 

always satisfied [without the Act being changed]. (Interview, 

Bosetti, March 16, 1983) 


Although there was much made of the threat of revocation of 


the CKUA licence should Section 6(1)(b) of the Alberta Act not he 
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amended, in the end the licence was always renewed without an amendment 
to the AECC Act taking place. As was noted in Chapter 7, a memo from 
Haase observed that concern for the independence of ACCESS "is at the 


official level. 


only between the legal counsel of CRTC and the Director 
of the Alberta Educational Authority" (Memo, Haase to Warrack, 

August 20, 1976). When questioned in this reaard, Shorter and 

O'Byrne conceded this to be the case, admitting that "it was the legal 
counsel protecting the CRTC and their jurisdiction who always fussed 
about it" (Interview, Shorter and O'Byrne, April 12, 1983). 

The issue of amending the Alberta Act which had been "fussed 
about" by the Corporation's Chairman (O'Byrne) and President (Shorter) 
and the CRTC's legal counsel (Johnston) eventually ceased to be an 
issue. Ultimately, the government's position (recommended by Haase) 
became the following: 


The fundamental concern of the province is to establish and 
retain authority and control over “educational programming" 


In order to maintain the provincial position it seems 

essential that the legislation establishing ACCESS should be 

strongly worded. (Memo, Haase to Warrack, August 20, 1976) 

The CRTC, however, continued to be vigilant of the potential 
for lessening the independence of the Corporation "still inherent in 
the wording of the Act" (CRTC Decision 76-715, September 30, (Reka 
cited in Chapter 7) and continued to assess the relationship between the 


Authority and the Corporation. Although Morton had urged the other 


provinces (through the CMEC) and his own government to renegotiate 


Oeitane termed the independence issue a "non-issue," and a 
"red herring," further suggesting that the proliferation of correspon- 
dence served to create "a smokescreen" (Interview, Williams, March 7, 
1983) ; 
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a different definition of educational programming with the federal 
government. from that embedded in the federal "Direction" (0C PC 1972- 
1569), it was never done. Although Morton urged his own government 

to develop a communications policy, this to date has not been 
forthcoming, and the question of "independence" still remains 
unresolved. 

The above discussion reveals that one of the over-riding dangers 
which the dilemma of the divided jurisdiction poses, is the ever- 
present possibility of political interference. The quintessential 
question remains: Is it possible for a so-called "independent" 
corporation funded by government to be independent of that government? 

The findings of this study indicate that in the Alberta case it 
is not possible for a provincial corporation to be independent of the 
government which funds it. The tools are in place for government to 
takesconcrol Of athe Co“nporation 1f 1 t<s0 wishes. 9 Section) 10( 1) 01 the 
AECC Act (1973) had made such provision a decade ago, with the wording 
"with or without conditions" in relation to the grant of moneys which 
the government appropriates to the Corporation. More recently, 
enabling legislation was enacted (the Financial Administration Act, 
1977, effective April 1, 1978—see Footnote 1, page 309) which supercedes 


all other statutes. The "de facto" Tia ion therefore, iS one which 


lente point was elaborated earlier (Chapter 8, page 215) with 
the citing of a memo from Morton to Hohol and Koziak (October 12, 
1976) in which Morton strongly recommended that this province provide 
the political solution required, by developing a communications policy. 


“See Section 2(1) and Section 40 in the Act, Appendix E. 
The comments of Gordon Haase, Associate Deputy Minister OF UTI I cies 
and Telecommunications and Chairman of the AECA Executive 
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allows government complete and overriding control, should it so choose. 


That control has never, to date, been exercised but that does not 
preclude this potential means of control being discharged should the 
government of the day deem it necessary to do so. It is conceivable 
that a change in the membership of the Cabinet could bring with it a 
Change in attitude of government toward political involvement in the 
Alberta Educational Communications Corporation. As Acorn noted: "The 
independence of ACCESS is really based on the principal players and 
that could change" (Interview, Acorn, June 9, 1983). The discussion 
of the issue of the Corporation's independence is therefore not 


complete without an examination of "the principal players." 
"The Principal Players" 


As one of the prime architects of not only the Alberta Educational 
Communications Corporation Act, but also of the enabling legislation 
discussed above, it is evident that the Honourable Lou Hyndman (now 
serving as Provincial Treasurer) is a key actor who has played, and 
continues to play, a most significant role in the policy development 
process illuminated by this case. The data have revealed that a small 
"elite" group led by the Honourable Lou Hyndman shaped and implemented 


the policies which were documented in this study. O'Byrne, orth, 


Advisory Committee, are worth noting here: 


"TNow] our Minister (Utilities and Telecommunications) is respon- 
sible for the administration of the AECC Act—Mr. Bogle—although you 
will notice that he is not mentioned in the AECC Act. This is where 
financial administration and government overlays the whole thing. 
There is a way that these things are taken care of. Whoever is 
designated as the Authority carries out these functions" (Interview, 
Haase, August 25, 1983). 
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Shorter, Morton and Hawkesworth are names which stand out as being 
most prominent. Closer scrutiny, however, reveals that Hyndman's 
role was most significant of all. Beginning with his election to 

the House in 1967, Hyndman served as educational spokesman in the 
legislature as one of five Progressive Conservative members of the 
official opposition to the Social Credit government. l\lith the change 
in government in 1971, and his appointment as Minister of Education, 
Hyndman was responsible for shaping the legislation which created the 
Corporation and the Authority, sponsoring the Bill at the time of its 
introduction in the House. At the time of the passing of Bill 45 
(May, 1973), Hyndman wore "two hats" which served to lend even greater 
weight to the Bill's significance. In Torgunrud's words: 

At that time, Lou Hyndman would have been leader of the House 

as well as Minister of Education, so anything to do with 

legislation would have been of additional significance, apart 

from his educational responsibilities. (Interview, Torgunrud, 

March 16, 1983) 

The previous discussions also reveal that Hyndman has been a key 
member of the inner cabinet since the Progressive Conservative govern- 
ment's rise to power. Hyndman, always highly respected and an 
influential opinion-leader, has continued to serve as a major policy- 
maker in the Cabinet Committee on Priorities and Planning. Hyndman 


has retained this status, to date, and at the time of the writing 


: : : ia ] 
of this dissertation, is serving as Provincial Treasurer. 


\She discussion in the preceding section of this chapter revealed 
that the Treasury Board is a committee of Cabinet appointed by the 
Premier (a financial management committee). Recalling Heisler's 
explanation: 


"In Alberta it happens to be the same membership as the Planning 
and Priorities Committee . . . the two Committees being made up of the 
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As "lead" minister for the Authority during the Corporation's 
“honeymoon period," Hyndman was in a key position to monitor and 
guide the implementation of the policy he had played so great a part 
in shaping. As spokesman for the Corporation and the Authority, both 
within the inner Cabinet and in the Legislature, Hyndman protected his 
charges well. In the administration of these responsibilities, 
Hyndman participated as an active member of the Policy Planning and 
Advisory Committee to the Authority, and by working directly with the 
Authority's Director (Morton), was always available at a moment's 
notice for consultation. | At the centre of power, and as a member of 
the power elite, Hyndman not only shaped the complex structures which 
he had helped devise but was in the enviable position of implementing 
the very policies he had played a key role in creating. Once the 
Corporation and the Authority were functioning, however, political 
forces intervened which caused some changes to take place. Although 
policymaking was the function of the Ministers who comprised the 
Authority, the execution of these policies fell to the Authority staff. 
A provincial election in 1975 changed this relationship, resulting in 
a blurring of these roles. After the election was over, the Honourable 
Lou Hyndman was moved to a different Ministry, and the Honourable 


Julian Koziak became the Minister of Education. As time passed, 


Same people, generally meet on the same day. The Premier chairs the 
Priorities Committee, then when it switches to Treasury Board, the 
Provincial Treasurer Lou Hyndman chairs it" (Interview, Heisler, 
August 4, 1983). 


This situation ended after the provincial election in 1975, and 
the change in ministerial responsibilities, Hyndman being assigned 
another portfolio. 
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responsibility for the Authority was increasingly delegated to the 
Executive Advisory Committee, comprised of the two Deputy Ministers 
and the Executive Director of the Authority. This committee (as Chapter 
7 explained) was an administrative structure specifically devised 
to deal with matters which had formerly been given top priority when 
Hyndman served as "lead" Minister. As Worth noted, "In actual fact 
the two Deputies became the Authority. They met frequently and made 
the decisions and the Ministers usually ratified them" (Interview, 
Worth, April 4, 1983). Once the structures which had been devised 
were operational and functioning, the Ministers turned their attention 
to other pressing matters which required their consideration: problems 
of paramount provincial concern, spawned by the complexity of the 
divided jurisdiction which comprises educational broadcasting. Morton 
Shared his perception of the dilemma he experienced in reconciling 
policies made at the provincial level with policies made at the federal 
level. He described this dilemma as "the problems of policymaking 
under two rubrics" stremming from "two perceptions that are quite 
different, and as a matter of fact have become more antagonistic as 
time goes on": 

I think that is behind the move to get rid of the Authority 

and do it in this particular way because it related more to 

the reality of the perception that the Alberta government has 

of its role in communications vis-a-vis the federal government 

. those kinds of jurisdictional considerations, because all 


of this has to be thought of in the larger framework of 
communications policy. 


The scene shifted from focus on education to a focus on 


\chorter pointed out that after the demise of the PPAC, the 
Executive Advisory Committee became even more "visible" (Interview, 
Shorter, April 12, 1983). 
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communications and provincial licensing—and that is still 
the arena! (Interview, Morton, March 18, 1983) 


That "arena" of communications policy and federal-provincial 

relations will be discussed in the section which follows. 
Context: The Arena of Federal-Provincial Relations 
and Communications Policy 

This study has explored the evolution of educational broadcasting 
policy within the province of Alberta. The purpose of this section is 
to place public policymaking in educational broadcasting within the 
larger context of federal-provincial relations as they relate to 
communications policy. The complexity of the nature of the policy 
environment demands that studies done in this area "require a careful 
analysis of specific issues on a case-by-case basis" (Woodrow et al., 


1980:v).! 


In keeping with this axiom, this chapter has been devoted 
to providing an analysis of "specific issues" which were illuminated 
by this case. The analysis, however, is not complete without 
addressing the setting in which public policy in educational broad- 
casting must be developed. The focus of the discussion must therefore 
shift to reflecting on the political arena—the larger "inter- 
governmental context" of federal-provincial relations as they relate 
to communications policy, for this is the environment in which policy- 


making in educational broadcasting is embedded. 


At the same time the developments which this study has documented 


‘This quotation is from Carl E. Beigie's (the President of the 
C. D. Howe Institute) forward to the Institute's publication (\oodrow 
Bb d lea] 980). 
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were taking place at the provincial level, important events were 
transpiring at the level of intergovernmental relations. The reader 
will recall that the discussion in Chapter 3 defined this arena of 
intergovernmental relations in terms of "co-oeprative federalism," 
citing Smiley's (1977a:259) description of the negotiation and 
bargaining which characterize "co-operative federalism" as being "in 
essence a series of pragmatic and piecemeal responses by the federal 
and provincial governments to the circumstances of their mutual inter- 
dependence." Because public policymaking in communications reflects 
the broader issues and processes of "co-operative federalism," the 
evolution of the legislative and administrative framework for 
communications policy in Canada has come about as a result of a 
negotiation process in which both levels of government were involved. 
Woodrow et al. (1980:14) describe this process in a manner which echoes 
Smiley's elucidation: 

This framework has evolved in piecemeal fashion over the 

year in response to the recurrent introduction of new 

technologies and as a result of an ongoing assessment of 

existing practice. 
It is the fundamental fact of Canadian federalism which has necessitated 
these processes of negotiation between the two levels of government. 
Doern (1979:169) corroborates this view, relating it to the regulatory 
process: 

Federalism also imposes its curses and its blessings on the 

regulatory process. Federalism divides constitutional juris- 

diction. Politically it legitimizes the right of provinces 

and the federal government to pursue independent and different 

priorities, albeit taking into account the "national" pressures 


imposed on them by their interdependence. 


The dilemma becomes one of reconciling what are often two 
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irreconcilable views: policies made at the provincial level with 
policies made at the federal level. It is this dilemma which lies at 
the root of the problems posed by the divided jurisdiction of educa- 
tional broadcasting. The advent of more sophisticated communications 
technology has further exacerbated an already difficult area of over- 
lapping regulatory responsibilities. Given the rapidly evolving 

nature of communications technology, the determination of jurisdictional 
and regulatory arrangements becomes increasingly difficult. Indeed, 
Woodrow et al. (1980:9) point out that "There is the increasingly 
serious danger that technological developments may overtake the capacity 
of political arrangements—both jurisdictional and regulatory—to handle 


] 


them." These authors predict that "rapid advances in communications 


technology will make the task of judicial interpretation in this field 
increasingly complex" (Ibid.). The significance of these developments 


as they affect public policymaking in communications is that policies 


ano articles in The Globe and Mail which address this issue are 
worth noting: 


(a) An article entitled "CRTC Faces Host of Problems" (The Globe 
and Mail, September 30, 1983) speaks of the time period, 1979, when 
"the commission was already seen in some quarters as being hopelessly 
outdated and fighting a losing battle with developing technologies." 


(b) An editorial entitled "Let Us Communicate" (The Globe and 
Mail, October 1, 1983) claimed "technology has outdated the Government's 
approach to limits on broadcasting." Further, the editorial made 
another interesting point: 


"The federal Cabinet kept interfering in CRTC decisions. Mr. 
Meisel [retiring Chairman, CRTC] said that if the Government gives 
the CRTC policy directives it should reduce appeals to the Cabinet 
because they are "an invitation to vested interests and lobbyists 
to converge on ministers in an effort to undo behind closed doors, 
decisions reached by the Commission [CRTC] in public hearings." 
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governing what were once considered to be discrete boundaries of 

federal and provincial jurisdiction are no longer valid. Increasingly 
the established pattern of centralized federal dominance over communica- 
tions is being called into question by provincial governments intent on 
realigning legislative and administrative frameworks negotiated in the 
past. 

Woodrow et al. (1980:1) view this "juxtaposition of a rapidly 
developing communications technology and an established institutional 
framework" as having aroused "considerable conflict" between the federal 
and provincial governments over the past decade. 

It is not only the rapid pace of technological developments, 
however, which has facilitated a steadily increasing expansion of 
provincial involvement in various aspects of communications policy. 
There have been other forces at work in the last decade which have 
been described by Wilson (1979:193) as "evolutionary environmental 
factors" which were "signalling the decline of federal powers." A 


has also caused provincial 


phenomenon termed "province building" 
governments, committed to building strong provinces and determining 
their own future development, to increasingly challenge the federal 
policy of centralized domination over all aspects of communication. 
Many provinces have taken the position that communications are a vital 
aspect. of "province building,” as Schultz (1982:59) explains: 

All provinces saw communications as integral to "province 

building." Consequently, they wanted a significant degree 


of control over areas previously federal and thus a transfer 
of decision-making power from the federal government. 


las term is drawn from Smiley's (1980:205-208) now famous phrase 
of "nation building versus province building." 
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In the decade of the 70's, a number of federal-provincial 
conferences and interprovincial meetings were held, all of which 
ended in failure, the provincial governments taking the position 
that the federal government has no right of jurisdiction over matters 
which take place within provincial borders, | Finally, in 1978, agree- 
ment was reached on one area of communications policy, that of cable. 
The federal government attempted to introduce legislation which would 
have allowed them to enter into agreements with the provinces regarding 
provincial responsibility for cable distribution systems. This 
legislation would have provided for an interdelegation of certain 
regulatory and administrative functions. A series of political events,< 
however, intervened, which disrupted the proposed legislation, bringing 
it to an end, for as Woodrow et al. (1980:52) point out, "in the fal] 
of 1978 . . . the conflict over communications policy became caught up 
in the broader movement toward constitutional reform." Sheppard and 
Valpy (1982:2-3) describe the year 1978 as the time "when the cacophony 


of provincial demands for more jurisdictional power within the 


Veontrol over cable distribution systems is an area of communica- 
tions policy where the provinces have been particularly vocal. Many 
provinces, including Alberta, have continued to press for control of 
these systems on the grounds that they are of an "intra-provincial" 
nature, because they operate within provincial borders. Alberta's 
position on this matter will be addressed later in this chapter. 


one major political event, the movement toward constitutional 
reform, is discussed above. Mention must be made, however, of 
another event of importance: that of the federal election of May 22, 
1979, which brought the victorious Progressive Conservatives to power, 
for only a short period. Their policy was one of allowing the 
provinces greater control over communications. Their defeat in 
December, 1979 led to the defeat of the proposed legislation discussed 
above. 
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federation had reached a crescendo." The authors go on to claim: 


Co-operative federalism is as dead as Pearson. 


What the Westerners are saying is that the two levels of 
government are equal. ("Who speaks for Canada? We all do," 
had been Lougheed's reply_in 1978, as he reached for the title 
of executive federalism's| strongest proponent. ) 


The provinces argued for constitutional reform, challenging the 
federal government's exclusive right to determine major policy 


decisions as "coming within the purview of both governments" (Wilson, 


1979:207°). Wilson elucidates in terms of the constitutional debate: 


When the Pandora's box of the division of powers is finally 
opened in the constitutional review process, it is certain 
that the provincial governments will be making substantial 
demands. 


These issues were not resolved in the constitutional review 
process, and although a discussion of this debate is beyond the scope 
of this dissertation, it is of importance to note that the provinces' 


interest in controlling intra-provincial communications continues to 


ine concept of "executive federalism" is described as a method for 
negotiating cooperation which is "unique" to Canada (according to 
Smiley, 1977a:268 and D. Stevenson, 1979:90; see Chapter 3, pages 35, 
36). Nilson (1979:190) describes it as an "elaborate framework of 
intergovernmental bargaining and negotiation called by a variety of 
names," including "executive federalism" and "co-operative federal - 
ism." Chandler and Chandler (1979:154) add that it is a "forum of 
elite decision making which takes place behind closed doors." 


“Wilson (1979:198-199) further points out that Quebec was the 
first province to establish a ministry of intergovernmental affairs, 
and Alberta and Ontario were quick to follow. The federal government 
responded with setting up the following structures: 


"The Federal-Provincial Relations Office (FPRO) and a Cabinet 
Committee on Federal Provincial Relations, and finally in late 1977, 
the establishment of a Minister of State for Intergovernmental 
Relations and the conversion of the FPRO into a small central agency. 

. . There has been a very strong inclination in some provinces 
(Alberta, Ontario, and Quebec) to subordinate the oraanizational 
Structures of intergovernmental relations to the political considera- 
tions involved in the process . . . as a mechanism for political combat. 
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be of paramount importance. Whether the province of Alberta will, in 
the future, limit itself to the educational field in claiming control 
over its intra-provincial broadcasting endeavors, or whether it will 
follow Quebec's lead in laying claim to a broader interpretation of 
educational programming, is a matter of conjecture. Quebec has 
increasingly been moving in the direction of asserting its jurisdiction 
over "cultural" programming which impinges on the area of "general 
broadcasting";¢ the federal legislation defines the latter as being 
under the purview of the federal government. Recalling earlier 
discussions of the struggle to define the limits of federal and 
provincial interests in educational broadcasting, it was noted that 
the meaning of the word "education" in the broad definition of educa- 


tional programming embedded in the federal legislation (OC PC 1972-1569), 


Quebec designated their Minister of Communications and their 
Minister of Education as comprising their provincial educational 
communications authority. This was part and parcel of Quebec's 
"Quiet Revolution," the movement to control all aspects of its 
cultural and economic development and achieve provincial autonomy. 
It was the federal government's desire to accommodate Quebec that 
provided the impetus for the bargaining process in the federal - 
provincial negotiations, documented above. 


“The federal "Direction to the CRTC," Order in Council PC 1972- 
1569, contains a broad definition of educational programming which 
ends with the following statement: 


". . . which programming, taken as a whole shall be designed 
to furnish educational opportunities and shall be distinctly different 
from general broadcasting [emphasis not in the original] available 
on the national broadcasting service or on a privately owned broad- 
casting undertaking." 


Quebec has taken the position that should the CRTC assume the 
task of ensuring that provincial programming conforms to the definition 
embedded in the "Direction," this might constitute an infringement of 
the province's right of jurisdiction over education (conferred by 
Section 93 of the BNA Act). 
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determined the limits of federal and provincial jurisdiction (the 
educational content being left to the provinces as their responsi- 
bility). A more restrictive definition would have limited provincial 
flexibility to determine their responses to the federal legislation in 
setting up provincial educational broadcasting agencies. 

The very broadness of the definition, however, invites an overlap 
of programs considered to be "educational" and programs classified as 
being "general broadcasting." The difficulty of enforcing the 
"distinctly different" clause, embedded in the federal "Direction," 
thus becomes self-evident. It is, therefore, arguable that the broad 
definition of educational programming permits the possibility of 
potential abuse by provincial governments becoming involved in deter- 
mining programming content. Further, if a provincial government, 
already licensed to engage in educational broadcasting, employs that 
system in broadcasting programs of a "political" nature, the danger 
becomes twofold: first, the more obvious peril of political inter- 
ference and second, the more subtle shift in emphasis and programming 
priorities could result in a situation where the system fails to meet 
the educational needs of its constituents. Thus, a broad interpreta- 
tion of the definition of educational programming could invite its 
abuse, thereby neglecting the educational interests of the community. 
It is important to recall here that the Alberta solution in all its 
complexity had been devised as the most politically expedient means 
of satisfying both the federal demands for an "arms length" relation- 
ship with the provincial government, and the province's desire to 


control its publicly funded provincial communications corporation. 
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This was accomplished by creating an "independent" Corporation, in 
compliance with the federal "Direction," and an "Authority" as the 
provincial government's means of controlling its Corporation. It was 
the lack of specificity of the federal "Direction" in defining 
provincial "independent" authorities which allowed the provinces enough 
freedom to devise their own solutions in response to the federal 
legislation. Atkey's (1970) oft cited article ("The Provincial 
Interest in Broadcasting under the Canadian Constitution"), still 
considered to be the most definitive treatise on this topic, explains 
this lack of specificity of federal policy as having been intentional, 
in order to allow the provinces the flexibility they required in order 
to meet their own unique needs. Atkey (1970:230) took the position 
that although the federal government might have been more explicit in 
defining the sort of independent body it envisaged, as a "provincial 
authority," there was good reason why this was not the policy taken: 

It well might have been that some provincial governments 

insisted during negotiations on preserving a right to name 

whomever they pleased as the designated "provincial authority," 

and on their own terms, thus causing the federal government 

to take a more restrictive and paternalistic approach in respect 

of the licensing requirement as the price for this right. 

As Atkey predicted, the compromise solution negotiated by both 
levels of government (OC PC 1972-1569) required a political trade-off. 


Provincial governments were allowed to name "whomever they pleased as 


7 7 “il 
the designated ‘provincial authority’ and on their own terms. In 


ne federal “Direction,” Order in Council PC 1972-1569, forms 
the mandate for educational broadcasting. This "Direction to the 
CRTC" defines the provincial authority as "such person, body or 
authority as may be designated by the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
of a province..." The Alberta government took this direction at 
its word, incorporating that provision in Section 2(1) of the AECC 
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exchange for this flexibility, the federal government exacted the price 
of retaining the right to determine whom they deem eligible to hold 
iieencess» huss the provinces -paidsa price foritheir success in 
achieving concessions from the federal government: the price of agreeing 
to be subject to the licensing and regulatory power of the federal 
government's agent, the CRTC. The process of negotiating the compromise 
solution (OC PC 1972-1569) which forms the mandate for provincial educa- 
tional broadcasting is illustrative of what Sheppard and Valpy (1983: 
12,13) term "the Canadian way," the "middle road of compromise and 
tradeoffs." Doern (1979:169) makes the point that our federal system 
of government (which "divides constitutional jurisdiction") encourages 
this means of negotiating: 

Federalism also requires the striking of bargains . : 

because many areas of jurisdiction are blurred... the 

political trade-offs between levels of government are made, 

not just in the area of regulations themselves, but also in 

the enforcement of regulations. 

Certainly the field of educational broadcasting, an area of 
divided jurisdiction, fits Doern's description of being "blurred," in 
the sense that because its boundaries cannot be discretely determined, 
"political trade-offs" result. This case study has revealed that the 


ambiguity of the "blurred" and divided jurisdiction of educational 


broadcasting caused a highly unstable situation to evolve in Alberta, 


Act (1973): "The Lieutenant Governor in Council may designate any 
person or persons or any other body as the provincial authority for 
Alberta." The Alberta Act thereby allowed the government to 
designate, as they had predicted, "whomever they please," as the 
provincial authority. 


The Authority, initially comprising the two Ministers of Educa- 
Pion wasudevised in this form as Dart OT the process Ot neaoria cing 
with the federal government. 
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which culminated in what was described as a "battle for independence." 

In the context of the Alberta case, the explanation offered by 
Rabinovitz et al. (1976:408) seems most appropriate: 

Obviously, an ambiguous issue in an open arena will produce 

a turbulent and conflictual situation. But an open battle- 

ground also yields a highly unstable political situation and 

creates its own pressure for a resolution. 
The "highly unstable politica lcdciation: and its accompanying 
“pressure for a resolution," in the Alberta case, eventually resulted 
in the Authority's demise, and a shift in the locus of political 
activity. Whereas the political climate had once encouraged the 
development of provincial broadcasting agencies and nurtured their 
evolution by providing an appropriate jurisdictional and regulatory 
environment, over time the scene has shifted to a different political 
arena. The most recent arena of federal-provincial negotiations in 
communications policy is that of "intra-provincial" communications 
(which includes all broadcasting and non-broadcasting enterprises! 
which take place within provincial borders). Gordon Haase, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Utilities and Telecommunications, and the adminis- 


trator who implemented the government's policy to phase out the 


Authority, elaborated: 


log particular significance here is the potential for provincial 
control offered by cable television systems, which by definition are 
"intra-provincial" undertakings since they are licensed to operate 
within specific geographical areas (within provincial borders). 
Although cable television undertakings are technically classified as 
being non-broadcasting enterprises, the federal government continues 
to treat them as comprising part of the Canadian broadcasting system. 
Recent advances in the technology of satellites and computers, however, 
are serving to further erode what has come to be perceived as the 
federal government's out-moded centralized monopology of all aspects of 
communications policy, which includes cable television undertakings. 
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What began as a provincial corporation set up for the purpose 
of broadcasting educational programming, moved into a different 
arena—that of provincial control over an 'intra-provincial' 
matter of no concern to the federal government. (Interview, 
Haase, August 25, 1983) 

The Honourable Lou Hyndman made no secret of the Alberta govern- 
ment's position on this matter: 

Our general approach has always been that where there is 

broadcasting that is carried on within the province of Alberta— 

it is intra-provincial [and therefore under the control of the 

province of Alberta] (Interview, Hyndman, April 14, 1983) 

One might speculate that an already well entrenched province- 
wide educational broadcasting system (which can also be categorized 
as an "intra-provincial" undertaking) might offer excellent leverage 
for future negotiations with the federal government, should the 
government of Alberta wish to enhance its powers to include other 


"intra-provincial" broadcasting and non-broadcasting enterprises 


which take place within provincial borders. Since provincial govern- 


ments already exercise authority over provincially licensed educational 


broadcasting systems, a possible avenue for such future negotiations 
with the federal government is offered by the ambiguous broad 
definition of educational programming embedded in the federal 
"Direction" (OC PC 1972-1569). Because the definition. has lacked 
specificity, it has fostered the maintenance of highly unstable 
political situations which fall under its mandate. In our present 
era of "province building," it is conceivable that provincial govern- 
ments will take the initiative to expand their interpretation of the 


definition to include cultural and more general programming, thereby 


The definition states only that "such programming taken as a 
whole . . . shall be distinctly different from general broadcasting." 
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bringing educational broadcasting into the broader arena of "intra- 
provincial" communications. 

Subsuming educational broadcasting into the category of "intra- 
provincial" broadcasting would, however, require a renegotiation of 
the definition of "educational programming" and the federal "Direction" 
by the two levels of government. Should the provinces be successful 
in their endeavors to increase their control over all broadcasting 
activities which might be deemed "intra-provincial," the elevated 
status which educational programming once enjoyed would no longer 
hold true. Should this occur, it can be anticipated that the pro- 
fessional educational community would loudly remonstrate, for it is 
the provision of services to meet their needs which would be 
jeopardized. Given the present federal-provincial climate, however, 
there is a likelihood that such control could be exercised. Certainly, 
the changing nature of technology and the altered balance of power in 
federal-provincial relations lead to the conclusion that provincial 
control over communications may well increase, thereby resolving 
what has become an outmoded solution to the divided jurisdiction of 


educational broadcasting. 
Summary and Conclusions 


This study has chronicled the evolution of policy in educational 
broadcasting at the provincial level (Alberta) and placed those events 
in the context of evolving federal communications policy. The study 
traced the highly centralized history of communications policy 


(envisaged as a “single system") and its expression through legislative 
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jurisdiction. The highly decentralized history of educational policy 
was noted, the BNA Act clearly assigning exclusive jurisdiction over 
educational matters to the provinces. The advent of educational broad- 
casting which engendered much debate due to its inherent problems of 
divided jurisdictions was delineated. The study described the 
compromise solution to these problems which was negotiated between 
the federal government and the provinces, whereby an interdelegation 
of administrative responsibilities was assigned. A federal government 
"Direction to the CRTC," Order in Council PC 1972-1569, authorized the 
licensing of "independent" provincial educational authorities under 
the jurisdictional and regulatory authority of the federal government. 
It was against this background that a provincial educational 
authority evolved in Alberta. The first such authority, in the form 
of an advisory committee to the Minister of Education, was created by 
the Social Credit government in 1970. After the Progressive Conserva- 
tives' rise to power in 1972 and the appointment of the Honourable 
Lou Hyndman to the Ministry of Education, it was decided that it would 
be politically expedient to continue the previous government's policy, 
but in a modified form. The new government's response to the federal 
legislation (OC PC 1972-1569) was to create two separate statutory 
structures: the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation (ACCESS) 
and the Alberta Educational Communications Authority, through which 
the Corporation would report to government. The Corporation would be 
"independent" thereby satisfying the federal legislation; the Authority 
would serve as the link to the provincial government, thereby 


protecting the integrity of provincial jurisdiction over education. 
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The Alberta legislation (the AECC Act, 1973) did not, however, specify 
who would compromise the Authority, Section 2(1) of the Act permitting 
"any person or persons or any other body" to be designated as the 
provincial authority. Directly following the proclamation of the 
legislation, the two Ministers of Education were designated as the 
provincial authority, linking the provincial government to the 
Corporation through the two Departments of Education. 

But there were problems inherent in the federal "Direction." The 
federal legislation did not specify the role of provincial authorities 
with regard to their control over the content of educational 
programming, leaving the interpretation to the individual provinces. 
Further, a broad definition of "educational programming" embedded in 
the federal "Direction" stating only that such "programming taken as 
a whole . .. shall be distinctly different from general broadcasting," 
Spawned a variety of inconsistent interpretations of this policy to 
take place at the provincial level. The Alberta legislation reflected 
the ambiguity of the federal "Direction" in that it specified only 
certain aspects of the relationship between the Corporation and the 
Authority. Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC Act (1973) empowers the 
provincial authority to issue "directions" to the Corporation, and 
Section 6(3) states that the Corporation's programs are subject to 
"supervision or assessment or both by the provincial authority." 

Other aspects of the relationship, however, were to be worked out in 
practise by what the Ministers termed "a process of consultation and 
mutual agreement." What evolved, instead, was an acrimonious alliance 


and a power struggle, as each organization sought to increase its area 
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of jurisdiction and define its sphere of control. This Study docu- 
mented what was described as "the battle for independence," the 
battleground on which it was contested being the interpretation and 
application of the word "direction" in Section 6(1)(b) of the AECC 
Act. The Departments of Education, through their representative, the 
"Authority," struggled to discharge their constitutional responsibility 
for the content of educational programming. The Corporation and its 
Board of Directors fought to maintain the Corporation's independence 
from government control. In the absence of a clear government policy 
position regarding this issue, the advisory committee to the Authority 
(the PPAC) took a strong stand, dispatching "Policy Directives" in 
accordance with Section 6(1)(b) of the Act. The title of these 
"Directives" was eventually softened to "Guidelines" (1978) and the 
PPAC was thanked for their contribution and disbanded. A few years 
later the ACCESS Board of Directors were designated as the "provincial 
authority" and the Alberta Educational Communications Authority ceased 
to exist as a separate entity. The Corporation, it seemed, had won 
the battle for their independence, for the structures which had 
contributed to their adversarial relationship with government—the 
Authority and its advisory committee, had been removed. The findings 
of the study, however, indicated that this so-called "independence" 
is, in reality, only operational independence, for ultimate control 

of the Corporation rests with the provincial government. Like all 
other provincial corporations in Alberta, funds for ACCESS are 
appropriated by the Executive Council (Cabinet); unlike other 


provincial corporations, however, due to the “arms-length" relationship 
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required by the federal "Direction" (OC PC 1972-1569), the Corporation's 


funding appropriations are not determined by a department of govern- 
ment. The funding of ACCESS is the responsibility of the Deputy 
Minister of Executive Council (Cabinet). It was therefore concluded 
that the Corporation's "independence" is an illusion, which raises a 
question of even greater significance: that of possible political 
interference. Although the findings of this study indicate that such 
interference has not to date been exercised, the possibility of its 
occurrence must be considered. This suggests the importance of 
clarifying the role of provincially owned educational "authorities" 
authorized to hold licences for broadcasting educational programming. 
The study was concluded by addressing the over-riding contextual 
factors which have an over-riding effect on the state of the Alberta 
Corporation's independence: the changing nature of the technological 
as well as the pelitical environment in which communications policy 
must be made. The dilemma is one of reconciling what are often two 
irreconcilable views: policies made at the provincial level with 
policies made at the federal level. It is this dilemma that is at the 
root of the problems posed by the divided jurisdiction of educational 
broadcasting. This highly unstable situation creates pressures which 
invite political solutions. Further, the altered balance of power in 
federal-provincial relations resulting from a fairly recent phenomenon 
known as "province building" has brought with it increased challenges 
for provincial control over "intra-provincial" communications. 
Advances in the state of technology have further eroded the federal 


government's outmoded centralized control over all aspects of 
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communications policy, bringing into question previous determinations 
of appropriate jurisdictional and regulatory arrangements. 

The findings of this study reveal that in the Alberta case, a 
political solution was imposed which permits the possibility of educa- 
tional broadcasting policy being brought into the broader arena of 
"intra-provincial communications." Speculation concerning the 
possibility of future solutions to the problems posed by the divided 
jurisdiction of educational broadcasting suggests that a renegotiation 
of an expanded definition of "educational programming" embedded in the 
federal "Direction," to include "general broadcasting," could bring 
educational programming under the rubric of "intra-provincial 
communications." There has, however, been no resolution of this 
matter to date. 

Meanwhile the quintessential question must be addressed: Is it 
possible for a provincial corporation funded by government to remain 
sufficiently independent of that government in practice so as not to 
violate the federal "Direction," yet controlled enough to fulfill its 
mandate of meeting a province's educational needs? In the absence of 
authoritative judicial clarification of the jurisdictional question, 
the dilemma inherent in the divided jurisdiction of educational broad- 


casting remains unresolved. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CORPORATION ACT 


(Assented to May 10, 1973) 


HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Assembly of Alberta, enacts as follows: 


Definitions 1. In this Act, 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


“by-law” means a by-law of the Corporation; 


“Corporation” means The Alberta Educational Com- 
munications Corporation; 


“director” means a director of the Corporation; 


“provincial authority” means the provincial author- 
ity designated pursuant to section 2. 


Desig- 2. (1) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may desig- 


nation of 


provincial nate any person or persons or any other body or authority as 

authority —_ the provincial authority for Alberta for the purposes of this 
Act and any direction of the Governor in Council made pur- 
suant to section 27 of the Broadcasting Act (Canada) and 
may specify the name of the provincial authority so 
designated. 


(2) The provincial authority may 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


establish one or more advisory committees for any 
purpose in connection with this Act and appoint 
its members, 

prescribe the powers and duties of an advisory com- 
mittee so established, and 

prescribe the remuneration to be paid to members of 
an advisory committee, which may be paid from 
moneys appropriated by the Legislature for the 
purposes of this Act. 


(3) In accordance with The Public Service Act there may 
be appointed a director and such other employees as may be 
required for the purposes of conducting the business and 
affairs of the provincial authority. 
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3. (1) There is hereby established a corporation with the 
name “The Alberta Educational Communications Corpor- 
ation” consisting of 15 directors appointed by the Lieutenant 
mover aoe in Council in accordance with this section and 
section 4. 


(2) Not less than three and not more than four of the 
directors shall be employees of the Government of Alberta. 


(3) No employee of the Corporation shall be appointed as 
a director. 


(4) The Lieutenant Governor in Council shall, in making 
an appointment under this section, prescribe the term of 
office of the director so appointed which shall not exceed 
three years, but this subsection does not operate to pre- 
clude the re-appointment of any person as a director. 


(5) The Lieutenant Governor in Council shall designate 
one of the directors as chairman of the Corporation and 
another as vice-chairman and shall prescribe their terms of 
office as chairman and vice-chairman respectively. 


(6) In the event of the absence or inability to act of the 
chairman or in the event that the office of chairman is 
vacant, the vice-chairman shall be the acting chairman of 
the Corporation and in that capacity has all the powers 
and duties of the chairman. 


(7) The directors, other than employees of the Govern- 
ment, shall be paid from the funds of the Corporation 


(a) fees for the performance of their duties at the rates 
prescribed in the by-laws, and 


(b) allowances in accordance with the by-laws for living 
and travelling expenses incurred in the course of 
performing their duties. 


4. (1) A person is not eligible to be appointed or to con- 
tinue as a member of the Corporation if he is not a Canadian 
citizen ordinarily resident in Alberta or if, directly or in- 
directly, as owner, shareholder, director, officer, partner or 
otherwise, he 


(a) is engaged in a broadcasting undertaking, or 
(b) has any pecuniary interest or proprietary interest in 
(i) a broadcasting undertaking, or 


(ii) the production or distribution of program ma- 
terial suitable for use by a broadcasting under- 
taking, or 


(iii) the manufacture or distribution of radio ap-_ 


paratus except where such distribution is in- 
cidental to the general merchandising of goods 
by wholesale or by retail. 
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(2). Where any interest prohibited under subsection (1) 
vests ina director by will or succession for his own benefit, 
he shall, within three months thereafter, absolutely dispose 
of such interest and he shall not, during that period, be 
deemed ineligible under subsection (1). 


(3) In this section “broadcasting undertaking” has the 
meaning given to it by the Broadcasting Act (Canada). 


3. (1) Meetings of the Corporation shall be held at the 
call of the chairman or in such-other manner as may be 
prescribed by the by-laws but in no case shall more than 
four months elapse between meetings of the Corporation. 


(2) Eight members constitute a quorum for meetings of 
the Corporation. 


G6. (1) The Corporation may 


(a) operate one or more broadcasting undertakings 
primarily devoted to the field of educational broad- 
casting; 


(b) subject to any directions made by the provincial 
authority, produce, acquire, sell, lease, distribute, 
exhibit or otherwise deal in programs and materials 
of an educational nature whether for use in broad- 
casting or otherwise; 


(c) enter into operating agreements with any persons 
(including any agency or agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, the owners or operators of broad- 
casting stations or networks, or any privately owned 
or publicly owned carrier} for the broadcasting and 
distribution of educational programs; 


(d) enter into contracts with any persons (including 
universities, colleges or other advanced educational 
institutions) in connection with the production, 
acquisition, sale, lease, presentation, exhibition or 
distribution of, or other dealing in, the programs 
and materials of the Corporation ; 


(e) acquire, prepare, publish, distribute and preserve, 
whether for a consideration or otherwise, any audio- 
visual materials, papers, periodicals and other 
literary matter of the Corporation ; 


(f) make arrangements or enter into agreements with 
any person for the use of any rights, privileges or 
concessions of the Corporation. 


(2) The Corporation may 


(a) purchase an estate in fee simple in any land, subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 


Council; 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
(h) 


(i) 
(j) 


subject to clause (a), purchase and hold any estate 
or interest in land and sell, lease or otherwise alien- 
ate any estate or interest in land no longer required 
for its purposes; 


acquire any estate or interest in land by gift or 
devise and alienate it, subject to the terms of any 
trust upon which it may be held; 


make such banking arrangements as are necessary 
for the carrying out of its duties and functions; 


draw, make, accept, endorse, execute and issue 
promissory notes, bills of exchange and other ne- 
gotiable or transferrable instruments; 


subject to the terms of any trust upon which it may 
be held, invest in such manner as the Corporation 
considers proper, any moneys that come into its 
hands and that are not then required to be expended; 


act as trustee of any moneys or property given to the 
Corporation by will or otherwise; 


determine the place where the head office of the 
Corporation shall be situated ; 


appoint the auditor of the Corporation; 


perform such other functions and discharge such 
other duties as are assigned to it by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 


(3) The programs and materials transmitted through a 
broadcasting undertaking of the Corporation are subject to 
supervision or assessment or both by the provincial 
authority. 


%. (1) The Corporation may make by-laws regulating its 
proceedings and generally for the conduct and management 
of the business and affairs of the Corporation. 


(2) No by-law of the Corporation is valid unless it is 
approved by the provincial authority. 


(3) The Regulations Act does not apply to by-laws of the 
Corporation. 


8. (1) The Corporation may 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


employ such technical or professional persons and 
such other officers and emplovees as the Corpora- 
tion considers necessary for the purpose of its 
business and affairs; 


prescribe the duties and conditions of employment 
of persons employed by it; 


subject to subsection (3), prescribe the rates of 
salary or wages of persons employed by it; 
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(d) engage any person to provide to the Corporation any 
services of a professional nature or requiring spec- 
ial technical knowledge or training, upon such terms 
and for such remuneration as may be agreed upon. 


(2) The Lieutenant Governor in Council shall appoint a 
person as President of the Corporation, who shall be the 
chief executive officer of the Corporation, and shall pre- 
scribe the remuneration payable by the Corporation to the 
President. . 


(3) The Corporation shall make by-laws 


(a) establishing job classifications for its employees and 
salary ranges in respect of each job classification so 
established ; 


(b) governing the application of salary rates or ranges 
so established ; 


(c) authorizing the payment of supplementary benefits 
to, or for the credit of, an employee in addition to 
his salary or wages. 


(4) The Corporation may make by-laws respecting the 
remuneration or rates of remuneration to be paid to mem- 
bers of the Corporation, the President and its employees for 
travelling and living expenses incurred in the course of per- 
forming their duties. 


(5) The Corporation may by by-law establish one or more 
pension plans for its employees and former employees and 
their dependants and for that purpose may 


(a) establish guarantee and pension funds; 


(b) provide for annuities or other payments by way of 
pension, superannuation or death benefits; 


(c) provide for the making of contributions by the Cor- 
poration to a fund referred to in clause (a). 


(6) Subsection (5) does not preclude the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, on the application of the Corporation, 
from making an order under The Local Authorities Pension 
Act, The Public Service Pension Act or The Public Service 
Management Pension Act for the purpose of having the Act 
under which the order is made apply to the Corporation 
and all or any of its employees. 


9. (1) The Corporation 


(a) may from time to time borrow such sums of money 
as the Corporation may require; 


(b) enter into overdraft arrangements with a chartered 
bank or treasury branch for the purpose of meeting 
its obligations as they become due; 


(c) give security for the repayment of any moneys bor- 
rowed by it and any interest thereon. 
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(2) Without restricting the powers of the Corporation 
under subsection (1), the Corporation may borrow money 
by way of issuing notes, bonds, debentures or other 
securities. 


(3) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may authorize 
the Provincial Treasurer to guarantee on behalf of the 
Government of Alberta the repayment of all or part of any 
moneys borrowed by the Corporation under this section or 
any interest thereon. 


10. (1) The Government of Alberta may make grants to 
the Corporation from moneys appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for that purpose either with or without conditions. 


(2) With the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, the Provincial Treasurer may, upon the promissory 
note or other security of the Corporation, advance to the 
Corporation out of the General Revenue Fund such sums as 
are required from time to time for the purposes of the 
capital costs of the Corporation. 


_ (8) The sums advanced under subsection (2) shall be sub- 
ject to repayment upon such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


11. (1) The Corporation may, by a by-law approved by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council, determine the fiscal 
year of the Corporation. 


(2) In the absence of a by-law under subsection (1), the 
fiscal year of the Corporation begins on the Ist day of April 
and ends on the 31st day of March in the following year. 


(3) The Corporation shall, before the 90-day period pre- 
ceding each fiscal year of the Corporation, submit its budget 
for that fiscal year to the provincial authority for its 
approval. 


(4) The accounts and financial transactions of the Cor- 
poration shall be audited annually by the Corporation’s 
auditor and a report of the audit shall be made to the 
Corporation and the provincial authority. 


12. (1) The Corporation shall make an annual report to 
the Minister of Education and the Minister of Advanced 
Education relating to the business and affairs of the Cor- 
poration, and thereupon one of those Ministers shall lay a 
copy of the report before the Assembly if it is then in ses- 
sion, or if not, at the next ensuing session. 


(2) The Corporation may make such further reports to 
the Minister of Education and the Minister of Advanced 
Education as either of those Ministers may from time to 
time request. 
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Transitional 
13. (1) Upon the commencement of this section 


(a) the rights, property, liabilities and obligations of 
the Alberta Government Telephones Commission 
(in this section called “AGT”) held or incurred in 
connection with or incidental to the operation of 
radio station CKUA become rights, property, liabil- 
ities and obligations of the Corporation; 


(b) the persons employed by AGT in connection with the 
operation of radio station CKUA immediately prior 
to the commencement of this section become employ- 
ees of the Corporation at the same rates of salary 
and on the same terms of employment; 


(c) any reference in any certificate of title, contract, in- 
strument or other document to AGT shall, to the 
extent that it relates to the rights, property, liabil- 
ities, obligations or employees mentioned in clauses 
(a) and (b) respectively, be deemed to be a refer- 
ence to the Corporation; 


(d) any reference in any contract, instrument or other 
document to a specified officer of AGT shall, to 
the extent that it relates to the rights, property, 
liabilities, obligations or employees mentioned in 
clauses (a) and (b) respectively, shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the President of the Corporation 
unless the by-laws of the Corporation provide other- 
wise. 


(2) Where any dispute arises under subsection (1) as to 


(a) whether any right, property, liability or obligation 
became the right, property, liability or obligation 
of the Corporation, or 


(b) whether any person became an employee of the Cor- 
poration, or 


(c) whether any reference is a reference to which sub- 
section (1), clause (c) or (d) applies, 

j j ieutenant 
the matter in dispute shall be referred to the Lieu 
Governor in Gece whose decision thereon is final and 
binding on all persons. 


ithstanding section 8, subsections (5) and (6) 
or Pe ges tale of The Alberta Government coe 
Act or the pension scheme thereunder, any person wie : 
comes an employee of the Corporation by virtue of subsect- 
ion (1) may, before or within 30 days after the commence- 
ment of this section, elect to remain under the pension 
scheme of AGT, and in that event 


(a) section 8, subsections (5) and (6) do not apply to 
that employee, and 
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Coming 
into force 


Chap. 3 ALTA. EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 1973 


(b) the Corporation shall make any employer con- 
tributions to AGT’s pension scheme that AGT would 
otherwise have been required to make. 


_ (4) An employee of the Corporation who makes an elec- 
tion under subsection (8) may at any time thereafter revoke 
that election and upon the effective date of the revocation, 
the employee becomes subject to the pension plan in effect 
under section 8, subsection (5) or (6), as the case may be. 


14. (1) Where any agreement or arrangement was en- 
tered into by or on behalf of the Government of Alberta 
with any person before the commencement of this Act for 
a purpose relating to the administration or operation of the 
person or persons heretofore designated as the ‘Alberta 
Educational Communications Authority”, the Corporation 
shall, upon the commencement of this Act, be deemed to 
replace the Government as a party to that agreement or 
arrangement. 


(2) Where any dispute arises to whether any agreement 
or arrangement is one to which subsection (1) applies, the 
matter in dispute shall be referred to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council whose decision thereon is final and binding 
on all persons. - 


15. The Lieutenant Governor in Council may make any 
order he considers necessary for the purpose of facilitating 
any transfer or other transitional matter involved in the 
operation of section 18 or 14 or for the purpose of remedying 
any hardship or difficulty arising from the operation of 
those sections. 


16. This Act comes into force on a date or dates to be 
fixed by Proclamation. 


Printed by QUEEN'S PRINTER for the Province of Alberta, EDMONTON 
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APPENDIX B 


DIRECTION TO THE CANADIAN RADIO TELEVISION COMMISSION 
ON THE RESERVATION OF CABLE CHANNELS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING: ORDER IN 
COUNCIL PC 1970-496, MARCH 19, 1970 
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Direction to the CRTC on the 


Reservation of Cable Channels 
for Educational Broadcasting 


[Order in Council P.C. 1970-496, March 19, 1970; 
SOR/70-113, Canada Gazette Part II, April 4, 
1970, p.s81.} 


DIRECTION TO THE CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION 
COMMISSION PURSUANT TO SECTION 27 OF 
THE BROADCASTING ACT 


1. The Canadian Radio-Television Commission is hereby 
directed that on or after the nineteenth day of March, 1970, 
a licence to operate a broadcasting receiving undertaking may 
not be issued or renewed in respect of any such undertaking 
situated in a province where the provincial authority of the 
province has given notice in writing to the Commission that it 
desires that cable transmission facilities of that undertaking 
be reserved for the use of the provincial authority for the 
purpose of broadcasting, at times stipulated in the notice, the 
types of progamming defined in Appendix A, and has satisfied 
the Commission that it has the present intention of using such 
facilities within a reasonable period of time, unless the 
Commission stipulates that at least one channel of the under- 
taking be reserved for the use of the provincial authority 
for that purpose. 


2. In this direction “provincial authority” means a 
provincial authority as defined in Appendix A. 


APPENDIX A 


Definition for the Reservation of Educational Broadcasting 
Time and Facilities 


Where, within its jurisdiction, the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission, on the direction of the Governor in Council, 
stipulates that at least one channel of a cable transmission 
facility be set aside for the use of a provincial authority for 
educational broadcasting or where the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation acts as agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada 
in providing a transmission facility for the use of a provincial 
authority for educational broadcasting, the time reserved on 
such channel or transmission facility for the provincial 
authority shall be used for broadcasting the following types 


of programming: 
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1. programming designed to be presented in such a context as 
to provide a continuity of learning opportunity aimed at 
the acquisition or improvement of knowledge or the enlarge- 
ment of understanding of members of the audience to whom 
such programming is directed and under circumstances such 
that the acquisition or improvement of such knowledge or 
the enlargement of such understanding is subject to super- 
vision of assessment by the provincial authority by any 
appropriate means; 

2. programming providing information on the available courses 
of instructtun or involving the broadcasting of special 
education events within the educational system. 


“Provincial authority” in relation to any province means such 
person, body or authority as may be designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of that province as the 
provincial authority for that province for the purposes of this 
definition. 

The intention of the above provision is to ensure that such 
programming, taken as a whole, shall be designed to furnish 
educational opportunities and shall be distinctly different from 
general broadcasting available on the public or private 
channels. 
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APPENDIX C 


DIRECTION TO THE CANADIAN RADIO TELEVISION COMMISSION 
ON OWNERSHIP BY PROVINCES OF THEIR AGENTS: 
ORDER IN*COUNCII® PCO-1972=4 569% 
VUES Ss loy.2 
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Direction to the CRTC on 
Ownership by Provinces 
or their Agents 


{order in Council P.C. 1972-1569, July 13, 1972; 
SOR/72-261, Canada Gazette Part II, July 26, 
LOV27 pel 0475) 


DIRECTION TO THE CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION 
COMMISSION RESPECTING INELiGIBILITY TO 
HOLD BROADCASTING LICENCES 


1. The Canadian Radio-Television Commission is hereby 
directed that on and after the 13th day of July, 1972 broad- 
casting licences may not be issued and amendments and re- 
newals of broadcasting licences may not be granted to appli- 
cants of the classes described in paragraph 2. 

2. The classes referred to in paragraph | are as follows: 

(a) Her Majesty in right of any province; and 

(6) agents of Her Majesty in right of any province. 


3. For the purposes of this Direction, 

“agents of Her Majesty in right of any province” means any 
agent of Her Majesty in such right and includes a municipal 
or public body empowered to perform a function of govern- 
ment in a province or any corporation empowered to perform 
a function or duty on behalf of Her Majesty in such right, 
but does not include an independent corporation as defined 
in this paragraph; 

“independent corporation” means a corporation that the Cana- 
dian Radio-Television Commission is satisfied is not directly 
controlled by Her Majesty in night of a province or by a 
municipal government and that is designated by statute or 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a province for the 
purpose of broadcasting the following types of program- 
ming, namely: 

(a) programming designed to be presented in such a con- 
text as to provide a continuity of learning opportunity 
aimed at the acquisition or improvement of knowledge 
or the enlargement of understanding of members of the 
audience to whom such programming is directed and 
under circumstances such that the acquisition or improve- 
ment of such knowledge or the enlargement of such under- 
standing is subject to supervision or assessment by a 
provincial authority by any appropriate means; and 
(6) programming providing information on the available 
courses of instruction or involving the broadcasting of 
special education events within the educational system, 
which programming, taken as a whole, shall be designed to 
furnish educational opportunities and shall be distinctly dif- 
ferent from general broadcasting available on the national 
broadcasting service or on privately owned broadcasting 
undertakings; 

“provincial authority” means such person, body or authonty 
as may be designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of a province as the provincial authority for that province 
for the purposes of this Direction. 
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4. Nothing in this Direction shall be construed as limiting the 
power of the Governor in Council to direct that broadcasting 
licences may not be issued and amendments or renewals of 
broadcasting licences may not be granted to applicants of 
classes other than a class described in paragraph 2 or as 
limiting the power of the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion, in carrying out its objects, to refuse to issue a broad- 
casting licence to or to grant an amendment or renewal of a 
broadcasting licence to an applicant of a class other than a 
class described in paragraph 2. 
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APPENDIX D 
ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AUTHORITY 


GUIDELINES FOR THE ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS AUTHORITY, 1978 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE 
ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 


NOVEMBER I, 1978 


RECOMMENDED BY 


PROGRAM POLICY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AUTHORITY 
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Guidelines For The Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 


November I, 1978 


Under the provisions of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
Act, 1973 Statutes of Alberta, Chapter 3, para 6., sub-para. I(b), the 
Corporation may, "subject to any directions distribute, exhibit or otherwise 
deal in programs and materials of an educational nature whether for use in 
broadcasting or otherwise. " 


The following Guidelines For The Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation recommended by the Program Policy Advisory Committee of the 
Alberta Educational Communications Authority, have been endorsed by the 
Authority in principle and intent. The Authority therefore requests the 
Corporation to take whatever steps may be necessary to conduct its educational 
programming activities in keeping with the Guidelines set forth in the document 
as soon as may be practical but in any case no later than 1978 II Ol. 


The Corporation will communicate to the Authority within six months outlining 
its plans to carry out the request outlined in paragraph 2 above. 


In the event that the Corporation finds that it is impossible to comply with 
any part of the Guidelines, for whatever reasons, the Corporation will declare 
such reasons in writing to the Authority before 1978 II Ol. 


This document replaces the Program Policy Guidelines (February 1975), and 
the Guidelines contained herein will be deemed to take effect as of 1978 II Ol. 


Va, ae | 
Bolten Koziak Dr. A. E. Hohol ~ 
Minister of Alberta Education Minister of Alberta Advanced 


Education and Manpower 


Edmonton, Alberta 
1978 09 29 
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PREFACE 


The Guidelines for the Alberta Educational Communications 
Corporation, 1978 II Ol, are intended to define the role of 
the Corporation within the framework of the total educational 


enterprise in the province of Alberta. 
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SECTION | 


GENERAL GUIDELINES 


1. ROLE OF THE CORPORATION 


lel 


Principal Role 

The principal role of the Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
is complementary to the total educational enterprise within the province 
of Alberta. The Departments of Education and Advanced Education and 
Manpower, together with educational administrations and teachers at the 
local level, are charged with the responsibility for providing educational 
facilities and are responsible for the content of education and its method 
of presentation. The role of the Corporation is to provide services which 


support the educational enterprise. 


Supplementary Role(s) 

The Corporation will have other role(s) which are consistent with providing 
a wide range of educational services to Alberta citizens. The 
supplementary role(s) of the Corporation shall be mutually agreed upon 

by the ACCESS Board of Directors and the Authority, or any group duly 
appointed by the Authority. ACCESS will submit an annual report to the 
Authority by October | in each fiscal year, outlining the supplementary 


role(s) which the Corporation will assume in the ensuing program year. 


The Corporation is responsible for providing the following services: 
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(a) A programming service in various communications media; 

(b) Production facilities as these are required; 

(c) The making and acquiring of a variety of educational materials, 
in various communications media, which serve the educational 
needs and objectives of the four major educational sectors. (See 


paragraph 3.4.) 


2. OPERATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


Ze 


The Canadian Radio and Television Commission requires that the 


Corporation be independent from the provincial government in order that 


_the provisions of Order-in-Council 1972-1569 be met. The purpose of the 


- Guidelines for the A.E.C.C., while recognizing the need to preserve 


the operational independence of the Corporation, is to ensure that those 
decisions related to education are consistent with the objectives of 
agencies which have legal responsibility (or are held accountable by the 


public) for curriculum design, development and implementation. 


3. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING 


Sat 


Consistent with the provincial government's responsibility for education 
within the province of Alberta, the term ‘educationc! programming" in 
these Guidelines refers to programming which is designed to fulfill clearly 
stated educational objectives derived from the needs of Albertans and 
expressed by those who by law or by reason of their professional or 
technical Feeponeibilities are recognized as being accountable to the 


citizens of Alberta for educational activities. 
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The Corporation shall devote its educational programming and distribution 

services to non-broadcast as well as broadcast media in order to meet: 

(a) the needs of all Albertans, rural and urban; 

(b) the reception capabilities and limitations of the clientele of the four 
maior education sectors; 

(c) learner needs and objectives through selection of the most appropriate 


media format. 


The Corporation's broadcast activities shall conform with the definition 
of programming issued by the CRTC as part of the requirements concerning 


the licensing of provincial broadcast undertakings. (See Appendix "A".) 


The Corporation's total educational programming activities shall be directed 
toward meeting the objectives of the four major education sectors: 


(a) Early education 
(b) Basic education 
(c) Higher education 
(d) Further education. 


For purposes of these Guidelines, the four sectors are defined as follows: 


Early education - education for pre-school children and parents of pre- 
school children within the responsibilities of Early Childhood Services, 


Alberta Education. 


Basic education - education for school children within the Grade | to XII 


range within the responsibilities of Alberta Education. 


Higher education - education which is the responsibility of all formal 
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post-secondary institutions within Alberta including universities, colleges, 


technical institutes, vocational colleges. 


Further education - education for those beyond school age which is the 
responsibility of the Further Education Branch, Advanced Education and 
Manpower, school systems, post-secondary institutions, departments of 
government and other agencies which are recognized as having 


responsibilities in further education. 


So that proposals and programs reflect effectively (their) educational needs 
and objectives the Corporation shall engage in formal ana continuing 

consul tation with those agencies which represent the four major educational 
sectors, and any other representative group duly appointed by the Authority 


for this purpose. 


The Corporation shall apportion the financial resources devoted to its 


_ principal programming services to the four major education sectors to conform 


with the following percentages: 
(a) Early education - 20% 
(b) Basic education - 40% 


(c) Higher education - 15% 
(d) Further education - 25% 


The Corporation's programming services shall fall within one of the following 
three categories (Appendix "B"): 


(a) instructional 
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(b) enrichment 
(c) special purpose. 


The proportion of principal programming services devoted to each of the 
three categories shall be determined (by each of the major educational 


sectors) asa part of the proposal review process. 


The Corporation shall devote up to 30% of its programming resources to 


meet specific local needs. 


The Corporation's programming is to be developed in accordance with a 


Program Decisions Model mutually agreed upon between the Corporation 


and the A.E.C.A. 
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SECTION II 


PROGRAMMING GUIDELINES 


Notwithstanding the content priorities listed for each of the 
major education sectors, the Authority may from time to time 
in consultation with the four major education sectors state 
additional priorities for inclusion in these Guidelines. 


1. EARLY EDUCATION (Submitted by Early Childhood Services, Branch, Alberta 


Education) 


et Priorities 


Four priorities have been identified: 


A need to provide parent information and skills to parents of 
young children. Programs need to examine parents' images of 
themselves and the roles parents play in their children's learning 
and development. 

A need to increase early etilehees staff understandings of 
competencies related toa child development approach in working 
with young children. Programs need to aid staff in assessing and 
developing knowledge and skills for working with children, 
parents, and other family service agencies. 

A need for children's radio and television programming consistent 
with the language development and understandings of a young 
audience. Programs need to be of an instructional nature while 


encouraging expressive activity. 
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A need to provide parents of young children with general 


information about family health and social services. The 


philosophical foundations of services and procedures to acquire 


services need to be described. 


[eZ Content Guidelines 


1e2nl 


Parent Development: 


The content and presentation of programs about parent development 


should reflect the philosophy of Early Childhood Services. To 


accomplish this purpose, programs for parents should: 


(a.) 


(d.) 


focus on the relationship of parent and child. Programs 
should enable parents to acquire skills and attitudes which 
enhance the learning and development of their children. 
Individual parents in the home viewing setting should be 
encouraged and motivated to actively follow up programs 


after viewing; 


reflect the concepts embodied in the parent course of 
study promoted and sponsored by the Parent Resource 


Unit, Alberta Social Services and Community Health); 


provide information about a child's development of language 
and understanding and their implications in personal 
responsibility and personal safety; 


inter-relate topics to the broader context of Early Childhood 
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Services philosophy to expand parent knowledge about 
children. For example, the perspective used to examine 
water play may also include family living dynamics, 
children's interests, water safety, and how this play aids 
the child in acquiring skills; 
reflect skills necessary to work with children in a variety 


of settings. 


Early Childhood Staff Training and Development: 


The content and presentation of programs for early childhood staff 


should reflect the philosophy of Early Childhood Services and the 


Task Force Report on Teacher Competencies. To accomplish this 


purpose, programs for early childhood staff should: 


(a.) 


(b. ) 


focus upon the competencies required by early childhood 
staff. Emphasis should be placed upon self-assessment of 
knowledge and skills to work with children and development 
of needed knowledge and skills; 

continually draw attention to learning that can best be 
achieved by a child in a school, ina home, or in other 
settings. The viewers should be encouraged to use this 
information to respect, strengthen, and inter-relate all 
environments for the benefit of children; 

model the concepts of emotional warmth, personal 
acceptance and differentiated staffing, and relate 
familiar information and skills to new or unfamiliar 


information and skills. 
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Children's Programming: 


The content and presentation of programs tor children should reflect 


the philosophy of Early Childhood Sevices. To accomplish this 


purpose, programs for children should: 


(.) 


focus on children as active participants in the world of 
reality. Children should see themselves as initiators of 


activity as well as receivers of instruction, which enable 


_ them to undertake activities; 


portray adult host figures as warm, gentle and personally 
interested in a child viewer. Their interest in children 
should be obvious and friendly, non-threatening, non- 
authoritarian, and non-patronizing; 

reflect the characteristics of a child development approach 
by striving to present situations in which language learning 
and humor are ata child's level; create a climate of 
emotional warmth for the viewer; relate new material to 
what is familiar to the viewer; employ some repetition; and 
move ata pace that does not overwhelm or mesmeize the 
viewer. The viewer's imagination should be stimulated by 
not spelling out everything visually. The viewer should be 
encourcged and motivated to initiate and repeat activities 
after the program is completed; 

make every effort to avoid the portrayal of crime, destruction 
of property, or circumstances which would produce stress in 


the viewer. 
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1.2.4 Services to Children and Families: 

Tie content and presentation of programs about services for 

children and families should reflect the philosophy of Early 

Childhood Services. To accomplish this purpose, programs 

about services should: 

(a.) focus upon the relationship of services to families ina 
manner that accurately informs families without posing 
a threat to their autonomy; 

(b.) describe current services available to Alberta families. 
Define the purpose for each service and relate this to the 
provincially defined philosophy, for health, social and 
education services. Some programs may focus upon 
services available primarily in the urban areas, rural areas, 
through government agencies, through service clubs or 
upon request from private practitioners. Content and format 
should encourage viewers to assess personal or family needs 
for the service portrayed and enable the viewer to confidently 
follow up that decision; 

(¢.) provide information to viewers to enable them to contoct 
service agencies directly. In some instances opportunities 
to phone in for direct discussion with program guests should 
be provided. 

1.2.5 Specific Guidelines: 


(a.) Children's Stories: programs would follow a format of reading 
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and telling stories to children. This would expose children 
to books and stories and stimulate a further interest in 
reading and listening. Story selection and storytelling 
techniques should be modelled. It is suggested these 
programs be developed for radio broadcasts. 

Children's Workshop: program format would focus on 
construction of toys and games by children based upon ideas 
similar to those found in | Saw a Purple Cow and Recipes for 
Fun by Ann Cole, Playbook by Steven Caney, 

The Community Around: programs would provide an exposure 
to the ete in which Alberta children live. Topics 
examined would include such things as fire hydrants and 
water towers, the fruit and vegetable section of grocery 
stores, mixed farms, train trips. Continuity from program 

to program would be provided by a child and adult host. 
Parent Development: programs would be complementary to 
the materials and presentation of the Positive Parent course. 
Early Childhood Service Staff: programs in this series will 
serve the dual purpose of assisting staff to assess and develop 
competencies while simultaneously presenting a parent 
audience with information about teaching skills required in 
child development programs. The series will draw heavily 
from the Early Childhood Services Task Force on Teacher 


Competencies. An initial program will provide an overview 
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to staff competence with subsequent programs focussing on 
a single area of competence such as ability to facilitate 
language development, ability to promote problem solving 
behaviours among children, ability to facilitate sensory 
motor development, and so on. 

(f.) Assistance to Local Early Childhood Services Programs: 
materials of a multi-media nature are needed to assist 
Early Childhood Services operators with planning and 
implementing ECS programs for children and parents. 
Attention would be given to language development strategies, 


use of facilities, and program evaluation. 


Although four areas of need have been identified in the early 
childhood priorities statement, specific guidelines attend primarily 
to only three areas. The fourth area, health and social services, 
remains a high priority. Early Childhood Services anticipate 
development of proposals at a later date to meet this need. It 
would be desirable as well, however, for the Corporation to submit 
proposals for production or acquisition of programs to meet this 


need. 


BASIC EDUCATION (Submitted by Audio Visual Services Branch, Alberta 
Education) 


Pa General Guidelines 


2. lal As a long-term goal, greater priority shall be given to the 
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production and distribution of non-broadcast resources. 


Primary and elementary grades shall be the major emphasis for 


broadcast programming. 


Programming should reflect more emphasis on the structured 


development of "core" skills. 


Program proposals for basic education shall be evaluated on the 


basis of the following criteria: 


The need is one which is in agreement with existing 
Alberta Education priorities for education. 

The need is one which has the support of a significant 
segment of the educational community. 

The program topic is appropriate to (a.) and/or (b.) above, 
and is consistent with the provincial curriculum. 

The proposed treatment is consistent with leamer and 
curricular objectives. 

The cost of production is in appropriate relation to the 
projected benefits. 

The program objectives cannot be satisfied by currently 
available alternatives. 


Content Guidelines 


The instructional mode should be considered a major priority, followed 


by special purpose and then enrichment. 


eee 


Need: 


Current Curriculum and Teaching Strategies 


Program Priorities: 


- consumer education 

- environmental education 

- career education 

- language arts 

- “fine arts 

- health (including nutrition and safety) 

- technology in education (teacher in-service on use and 
integration of technology and resources). 
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2.2.2 Need: Resources about Alberta 
Prograra Priorities: 


- history 

- geography 

- industry 

- communities 

- govemment 

- current events. 


2.2.3 Need: Resources about Canada 
Program Priorities: 


- Canadian literature and authors 
- history 

- geography 

- industry 

- current affairs 

- economics 

- Canada - world relationship 

- Canadian problems. 


2.2.4 Need: To Accommodate Special Interest Groups 
Program Priorities: 
- groups with varying ability levels 
e.g., use more than one sound track 
- programming in language other than English 
(Cree, German, Ukrainian, French, etc.) 
- special programming for handicapped 


e.g., deaf's use of sign language, 180 degree camera shots or 
face-to-face teaching approach - blind - special sound track. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION (Submitted by Learning Systems Services, Alberta Advanced 
Education and Manpower) 


Sel Universities 
It is recognized that specific requirements will vary between institutions 
and geographic locations. Individual institutions are responsible for setting 


their priorities in accordance with the roles listed below. 
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(a) Programs to support direct teaching activities, 
(b) Programs to support research activities, 
(c) Programs to support public service activities. 


Suggested programs to align with the above priorities could, for example, 


be in the areas of: 


Public information programs, 
Interdisciplinary programs, 

Special subject-oriented programs, 
Media transmission programs. 


CYC Cre} 
~—S— 


Institutes of Technology 

The mandates of the institutes of technology have specific reference to 

providing instruction leading directly to careers in business, industry, 

government, and education. Each of these polytechnic institutes must 

identify its priorities within the general priorities of developing and 

maintaining occupational competence and personal development through 

on-going career-oriented education programs and continuing education 

courses. Some examples of the general mode of implementation are as 

follows: 

(a) Course content programs, 

(b) Training films - in special areas accompanied with instructional 
packages, | 

c) Instruction for community workers, 

d) General information programs, 

e) 


Job opportunities, 
f) Senior citizen programs. 


Community Colleges 
The mandates of the public colleges have specific reference to the regions 


in which they are located. Each institution must identify its priorities 
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within the general priorities of alternate delivery of credit programs, 
community service projects, and communication with the people of their 
regions about college programs. Some examples of the general mode of 
implementation are as follows: 

(a) Public information programs, 

(b) Instructional program materials, 

(c) Agricultural programs, 

(d) Special interest programs - community interest, 


(e) Researching and developing media programs, 
(f) Senior citizen programs - for continuing educational interests. 


3.4 Alberta Vocational Colleges 
The mandates of the Alberta vocational colleges are specifically addressed 
to the needs of physically, socially, educationally and economically 
disadvantaged adult students. Each institution must identify its priorities 
within the general priorities of academic upgrading, pre-employment 
training, and life-skill education. Some examples of the general mode of 
implementation are as follows: 
(a) Special interest programs, 
(b) Public information programs, 


(c) Preparation of software, 
(d) English programs - for new Canadians. 


FURTHER EDUCATION (Submitted by the Further Education Branch, Alberta 
Advanced Education and Manpower) 


Further Education councils will provide a point of reference for the establishment 
of local program priorities. Provincial programming priorities are defined as below: 
4.| Need: Counselling Programs (enrichment - special purpose) 


Program Priorities: 
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- Public career information 
- Specific programs for identified groups 

(e.g., rural population, senior citizens, culture and ethnic groups) 
- Educational and career opportunities 

- training for trades and professionals 

- opportunities for women 

- educational information in the field of education. 


Av2 Need: Formal Training Programs (instruction) 
Program Priorities: 


- Basic life-skills education 

- Community safety (e.g., bikes, cars, boats) 

- Interpersonal skills (e.g., communication, group work, leadership) 

- Academic programs (e.g., metric, agriculture, arts, photography, 
use of libraries). 


4.3 Need: Informal Programs (instruction - enrichment - special purpose) 
Program Priorities: 


- Fine arts appreciation 

- Handicapped persons 

- Senior citizens (e.g., craft, living skills, general interest) 

- Public affairs 

- Life planning (e.g., high school, middle age, pre-retirement) 

- Family life (e.g., parenting, relating to teenagers, family leisure) 

- Instructor training (e.g., for local people with expertise) 

- - Do it yourself (e.g., small engine and appliance repair, sewing, 
furniture refinishing) . 


4.4 Need: Educational Programs Related to Various Government Services 
- Culture 
- Agriculture 
- Public health 


- Consumer affairs 
- Environment 
- Public safety. 
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GLOSSARY 


CLASSIFICATION DF PROGRAM PROPOSALS 


A program shall be classified as Early, Basic, Higher, or Further Education on the 


basis of the organization, institution, or agency that proposes the program. If a 


proposal is accepted froma group or individual with no institutional affiliation, 


the primary target audience shall determine the classification. 


DEFINITIONS 


For the purposes of these Guidelines, the following definitions shall apply: 


Ze | Broadcast Programming - 


2e2 Non-broadcast Programming - 


2.3 - Programming Activities = 


Peels! Provincial Programming - 


programming designed by intent and format 
for broadcast by means of television or radio. 


programming designed by intent and format 
for non-broadcast distribution. 


includes all activities related to the actua! 
production-acquisition-distribution process 
of broadcast and non-broadcast resources. 


broadcast and non-broadcast program designed 
to meet provincial needs as specified by 
current A.E.C.A. Guidelines. 
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APPENDIX "A" 


Order-in-Council P.C. 1972-1569 
as published in the Canada Gazette 
Registration No. SOR/72-26| 
dated 17 July 1972 


DEFINITION OF PROGRAMMING FOR INDEPENDENT CORPORATIONS 


"'Independent Corporation' means a corporation that the Canadian Radio-Television 


Commission is satisfied is not directly controlled by Her Majesty in right of a province 


or by a municipal government and that is designated by statute or by the Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council of a province for the purpose of broadcasting the following types 


of programming, namely: 


g) 


programming designed to be presented in such a context as to provide a 
continuity of feces opportunity aimed at the acquisition or improvement 
of knowledge or the enlargement of understanding of members of the 
audience to whom such programming is directed and under circumstances 
such that the acquisition or improvement of such knowledge or the 
enlargement of such understanding is subject to supervision or assessment 
by the provincial authority by any appropriate means; and 

programming providing information on the available courses of instruction 
or involving the broadcasting of special educational events within the 
education system, which programming, taken as a whole, shall be 
designed to furnish educational opportunities and shall be distinctly 
different from general broadcasting available on the national broadcasting 


service or on privately owned broadcasting undertakings. " 
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Instructional 
Programs 


Special 
Programs 


Enrichment 
Programs 


PROGRAM 


DISTINGUISHING CRITERIA 


PURPOSE AUDIENCE 


Must have specific | Known and easily 
objectives which predetermined 
are related to im- 
parting information Clearly 
and developing identifiable 
attitudes and skills 
Will have 
definite 
expectations 


Designed to meet Audience will 

a specific need on identify itself 

a specific issue at because it relates 
a specific time to the issue 


The issue will 
identify the 
audience 


Requires advance 


publicity to alert 
the audience 


Provide educational Voluntary; 


experiences from audience tends to 
which the viewer identify itself 
can expand his 

perceptions and Size and 


understanding characteristics 
self-selected 

Intended to provide 

information or 

experiences which 

are not the normal 

content of an 

Instructional 

program 


CONTENT 


Directly related to 


a course of 


instruction offered 
by educational 
institutions or 


agencies 


Integral part of a 


teaching-learning 
process 


Specifically related 
to issue and group 
identified under 
Purpose and 
Audience 


Potentially limitless 
content 


Normally beyond 
the requirement of 
a course of 
instruction 
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PROCESS 


Carefully structured 
in relation to purpose 
and target audience 


Applies techniques 
for attainment of 
objectives 


Normally involves 
pre-and post=-program 
activites 


The process selected 
must be appropriate 

to purpose and audience 
i.e. it could be the 
process used for 
Instructional or 
Enrichment programs 


Has broad-based 
objectives 


Not rigidly structured 


Should demonstrate a 
sensitivity toward 
human creative and 
aesthetic value 
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APPENDIX "'C" 


PROGRAM DECISIONS MODEL 


I. RESPONSIBILITY FOR IDENTIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


- citizens, parents, students, political representatives, professional educators, 
specialists, administrators. 


2. RESPONSIBILITY FOR ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES BASED ON EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 


- from major education sectors to A.E.C.A. 


3. RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PREPARATION OF PROGRAM PROPOSALS 


- any source, but most likely from ACCESS staff or professional educators in 
either education department. 


4, RESPONSIBILITY FOR REVIEWING PROGRAM PROPOSALS 


AGGESSi for. - possible development 
- review of existing materials to avoid unnecessary duplication 
- commitment of resources. 

A.E.C.A. for - conformity with POLICY GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAMMING 


IN EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
- reference to major educational sector agencies 
- priority rating. 


If a program proposal is considered to be eligible for Special 
Project Funding, it must be referred for review via the 
appropriate channels. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM PROPOSAL SPECIFICATIONS 


=e ACCESs 
- any other agency capable of developing detailed program specifications. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


- ACCESS makes the decisions in consultation with proposer 
- A.E.C.A. to be kept informed. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ASSESSING PROGRAMMING SERVICES 


- four major education sectors 
ACCESS 

A.E.C.A. 

- public. 
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THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT (1980) 
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FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT 
CHAPTER F-9 


HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of Alberta, enacts as follows: 
coe 1(1) In this Act, 
(a) ‘‘accountable advance’’ means 


(1) an accountable advance made pursuant to section 43(1) 
or (2), or 


(11) an amount advanced by the Crown pursuant to an agree- 
‘ment to which the Crown is a party, whether the agreement 
Came into existence before or after the commencement of this 
Act. 

(a.1) *‘appropration’’ means 
(1) a supply vote, 
(11) a Heritage Fund vote, or 
(111) a Statutory appropriation: 


(b) **Auditor General’’ means the Auditor General appointed 
under the Auditor General Act; 


(b.1) ‘‘Crown™ means the Crown in nght of Alberta: 
(c) **department’’ means 


(i) a department of the public service of Alberta established 
by an Act of the Legislature, 


(ii) a part of the public service of Alberta that is not part of 
a department referred to in subclause (1) and that 1s designated 
as a department by the Lieutenant Governor in Council for 
the purposes of this Act, or 


(iii) any other part of the public service of Alberta. 
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Chap. F-9 FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION RSA 1980 


but does not include 
(iv) the officers and employees of the Legislative Assembly, 


(v) the Auditor General and the staff of the Office of the 
Auditor General, 


(vi) the Ombudsman and the staff of the Office of the Om- 
budsman, and 


(vil) the Chief Electoral Officer and the staff of the Office 
of the Chief Electoral Officer; 


(c.1) **department head’’ means the member of the Executive 
Council having the administration of a department; 


(d) ‘‘deputy head’’ means 
(1) the chief officer of a department, or 
(ii) if there is more than one chief officer of a department, 
the chief officer of that part of the department for which he 
is responsible to the department head, 

(d.1) *‘disbursement’’ means 
(i) an expenditure, 
(11) a payment from a regulated fund, 
(ii!) a payment in respect of an investment of money in the 
General Revenue Fund made pursuant to section 50, SI or 
a7, 


(iv) a payment made pursuant to section 75. 


(v) a payment from the General Revenue Fund to reduce the 
principal amount of any Government securities. 


(vi) a payment made by a Provincial corporation trom its 
own funds, or 


(vii) any other payment or transfer of public money, 


(e) ‘‘estimates’’ means spending estimates of the Crown trans- 
mitted to the Legislative Assembly. 


(f) “‘expenditure’’ means 


(i) a payment authorized by a supply vote or a Heritage Fund 
vote, 


(ii) a reimbursement. under the authority of one supply vote, 
of a payment charged against another supply vote, 
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RSA 1980 FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION Chap. F-9 


(ili) a reimbursement, under the authority of one part of a 
supply vote or Heritage Fund vote, of a payment charged 
against another part of the same supply vote or Heritage Fund 
vote, 


(iv) a payment authorized by a statutory appropriation. other 
than a statutory appropriation authorizing a payment to a 
revolving fund, or 


(v) a payment from a revolving fund; 


(g) ‘‘fund administrator’’ means a person or group of persons 
charged with the receipt. custody or handling of money in. or 
payments from, a regulated fund; : 


(h) ‘*Hentage Fund vote’’ means the authority contained in an 
Act referred to in section 6(2)(a) of the Alberta Heritage Savings 
Trust Fund Act and identified as a vote in the Act so referred to. 
to invest the amount of money in the Alberta Heritage Savings 
Trust Fund indicated in the vote: 


(1) ‘*money’’ includes negotiable instruments: 


(j) “‘negotiable instrument” includes a cheque, draft. traveller's 
cheque, postal note. money order, postal remittance. bill of ex- 
change payable on demand or any other similar instrument, 


(k) ‘‘personal service contractor’’ means 


(i) an individual whose services are engaged by the Crown, 
a Provincial agency or a fund administrator in consideration 
of the payment of a fee whether or not the contract for those 
services is made with that individual or another person, or 


(ii) a person who contracts to provide the services of one or 
more individuals to the Crown, a Provincial agency or a fund 
administrator in consideration of the payment of a fee: 


(1) **Provincial agency’’ means a Provincial corporation or a 
Provincial committee; 


(m) ‘*Provincial committee’’ means an unincorporated board, 
commission, council, or other body that 1s not a department or 
part of a department, all or a majonty of whose members are 
appointed or designated, either by their personal names or by 
their names of office, by an Act of the Legislature or regulations 
under an Act of the Legislature, by an order of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council or of a Minister of the Crown or by any 
combination thereof, 


(n) ‘*Provincial corporation’’ means 


(i) a corporation that is incorporated by or under an Act of 
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the Legislature, other than a local or private Act. all or a 
majority of whose members or directors are appointed or 
designated, either by their personal names or by their names 
of office, by an Act of the Legislature or regulations under 
an Act of the Legislature, by an order of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council or of a Minister of the Crown or by any 
combination thereof, or 


(11) a corporation all of whose issued voting shares of every 
class are owned by the Crown or held in trust for the Crown 
or are partly owned by the Crown and partly held in trust for 
the Crown, 


but does not include a new town or a housing authonty incor-- 
porated under section 39 of the A/berta Housing Act; 


0) ‘‘public employee’’ means 
(i) an employee of the Crown, 
(ii) a member or employee of a Provincial agency, or 


(i111) a fund administrator or an employee of a fund 
administrator: 


(p) ‘‘public money’’ means money 
(i) owned by the Crown, 


(11) held by the Crown for the benefit of or in trust for any 
other person, 


(111) held by a public employee, public official. personal 
service contractor or revenue officer in his capacity as a public 
employee. public official, personal service contractor or rev- 
enue officer, 


(iv) held by any person for the benefit of or in trust for the 
Crown, or 


(v) owned or held by a Provincial agency, 
but does not include money forming part of the Treasury Branches 
Deposits Fund except to the extent that that money represents 
money deposited by the Crown or a Provincial agency in the 
Fund; 
(q) “‘public official’’ means 


(i) a member of the Executive Council, 


(ii) a person who holds an office at the appointment of the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council or a member of the Executive 
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(r 


— 


Council and who receives remuneration from the Crown in 
respect of that office, 


(111) the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 

(iv) the Auditor General, 

(v) the Ombudsman, or 

(vi) the Chief Electoral Officer: 

**record’’ includes 

(1) an account, book, return. statement. report, financial doc- 
ument or other memorandum of financial or non-financial 
information whether in writing or in electronic form or rep- 


resented or reproduced by any other means, and 


(ii) the results of the recording of details of electronic data 
processing systems and programs to illustrate what the sys- 


-tems and programs do and how they operate: 


(s) “‘regulated fund’’ means a fund containing public money 
except public money 


(1) forming part of the General Revenue Fund. 


(11) received by a revenue officer for deposit in the General 
Revenue Fund that has not been deposited in the General 
Revenue Fund. 


(111) owned or held by a Provincial agency. or 
(iv) invested under the authonty of a Heritage Fund vote in 


an investment that. when made. forms part of the Capital 
Projects Division of the Alberta Heritage Savings Trust Fund. 


but does not include a revolving fund or the Treasury Branches 
Deposits Fund: 


(t) ‘‘revenue officer’’ means a person who 


(i) is engaged in or is appointed or employed for the purposes 
of the collection or management of or accounting for public 
money. 


(ii) is engaged in the administration of any law under which 
public money is collected, managed or accounted for. 


(iii) is required by law or contract to collect, manage or 
account for public money, or 


(iv) receives, holds or is entrusted with public money. 
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whether or not that person was appointed or employed for 
that purpose, 


but does not include 


(v) a bank, treasury branch or trust company or an invest- 
ment company as defined in the /nvestment Companies Act 
(Canada), 


(vi) a person who is not a public employee or public official 
and whose relationship with his clients is regulated in a ma- 
tenal way by or under an Act of the Parliament of Canada 
or a Legislature of a province of Canada or an Ordinance of 
a terntory of Canada, or 


(vil) a member, officer or employee of a bank, treasury 
branch, trust company. investment company or ‘person re- 
ferred to in subclause (v) or (vi); 


(u) ‘‘revolving fund’’ means 


(i) the revolving fund established under section 13(1) of the 
Department of Government Services Act, 


(ii) the revolving fund established under section 14(2) of the 
- Department of Education Act, 


(111) the revolving fund established under section 15 of the 
Department of Housing and Public Works Act, 


(iv) the revolving fund established under section 10(1) of 
the Department of Transportation Act, 


(v) the revolving fund established under section 93(1) of the 
Water Resources Act, 


(vi) the revolving fund established under section 7(2) of the 
Department of Recreation and Parks Act, or 


(vil) the revolving fund established under section 9(1) of the 
Department of Culture Act, 


and includes a fund designated as a revolving fund by the 
regulations; 


(v) ‘‘securities’’ includes bonds, debentures, shares of capital 
stock, mghts in respect of those shares, trust certificates, guar- 
anteed investment certificates or receipts, certificates of deposit, 
deposit receipts, bills, notes and mortgages of real estate or 
leaseholds; 


(w) ‘‘statutory appropriation’’ means an amount permitted or 
directed to be paid from the General Revenue Fund by this or 
any other Act but does not include an amount paid 
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(1) under the authority of a supply vote, 
(ii) pursuant to section 50. 51 or 57, 
(111) pursuant to section 75, or 


(iv) to reduce the principal amount of any Government 
secunities; 


(x) “‘supply vote’ means 


(1) the authority contained in an Act and identified as a vote 
in that Act to spend the amount of money in the General 
Revenue Fund indicated in the vote. or 


(i1) the authonty to spend the amount of money deemed to 
be a supply vote or part of a supply vote by virtue of section 
30(3) or (4), as the case may be: 


(y) “‘voting share’’ means a share of any class of shares of a 
corporation carrying full or limited voting mghts ordinarily ex- 
ercisable at meetings of shareholders of the corporation and a 
share of any class of shares of a corporation carrying voting nghts 
by réason of a contingency that has occurred and 1s continuing. 


(2) If any question arises 


(a) as to which person is the deputy head of a particular de- 
partment or part of a department for the purposes of this Act. 


(b) as to whether an unincorporated board. commission. council 
or other body 1s a department or part of a department for the 
purposes of this Act. or 


(c) as to which person or group of persons is the fund admin- 
istrator of a particular regulated fund, 


the question shall be decided by the Treasury Board. 
1977 cO® 81.1979 CF SS.19KO C12 SIS.198U C20 s2 


2(1) This Act and the regulations operate notwithstanding any other 
Act except the Alberta Bill of Rights and the Individual’s Rights 
Protection Act, whether enacted before or after the commencement 
of this Act. unless the contrary is expressly declared in this Act or 
the regulations or in any other Act. 


(2) The Lieutenant Govermor in Council. on the recommendation 
of the Provincial Treasurer. may by regulation exempt a Provincial 
agency. fund administrator, revenue officer Orclass of revenue officer 
‘from this Act to the extent prescribed in the regulation in respect of 
that Provincial agency, fund administrator, revenue officer or class 
of revenue officer. 
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(3) A reference to ‘the whole Act’’ in a regulation made pursuant 
to subsection (2) shall be construed as excluding this section. 


(4) A regulation made pursuant to subsection (2) that exempts, or 
adds to the exemptions applicable to, a Provincial agency, fund 
administrator, revenue Officer or class of revenue officer may be 
retroactive to the extent set out in the regulation. 
(5) This Act does not apply to 

(a) the board of a university under the Universities Act, 

(b) the board of a public college under the Colleges Act, 

(c) The Governors of the Banff Centre for Continuing Education. 


(d) the Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research, 


(e) the board of management of a Provincial General Hospital 
under the Provincial General Hospitals Act, 


(f) the Provincial Cancer Hospitals Board, or 


(g) the University Hospitals Board under the University of 
Alberta Hospitals Act, 


except that this section and section 81 apply to the corporations 
described in clauses (a) to (g) as if they were Provincial corporations. 


(6) Notwithstanding subsection (5), on receipt of the reports referred 
to in 


(a) section 34(1) of the Universities Act, 

(b) section 18(1) of the Colleges Act. 

(c) section 7(1) of the Banff Centre Act, 

(d) section 15(1) of the Provincial General Hospitals Act, 


(e) section 14(1) of the Cancer Treatment and Prevention Act, 
and 


(f) section 13 of the University of Alberta Hospitals Act 


from the boards as defined in those Acts, the Ministers charged with 
the administration of those Acts shall lay a copy of the audited 
financial statements of the boards before the Legislative Assembly 
if it is then sitting. and if it is not then sitting, within 15 days after 
the commencement of the next ensuing sitting. 


(7) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may make regulations des- 


ignating a fund containing public money as a revolving fund. 
1977 COB 52.1979 c42 526.1980 C51 515(2).1980 COS 52 
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3 _The fiscal year of the Crown is the period commencing on April 
1 in one year and ending on March 31 next following. 
1977 c68 53 


PART 1 
ORGANIZATION 
Treasury Board 


4(1) There is hereby established a board called the ‘‘Treasury 
Board’* composed of the Provincial Treasurer, who shall be the 


~chairman, and not fewer than 4 or more than 7 other members of. 


the Executive Council appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. 


(2) The Treasury Board shall have a secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Board. 


(3) The Treasury Board may determine its rules and methods of 
procedure. ; 
1977 c68 s4 


5(1) The Treasury Board may formulate general management pol- 


icies relating to the business and affairs of the Crown and Provincial 
agencies and do any acts it considers necessary to ensure that those 
policies are carned out. 


(2) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may, by order, amend or 
revoke an action of the Board done under subsection (1). 
1977 c68 sS 


6(1) Every public employee, public official, personal service con- 
tractor, revenue officer, Provincial agency or agent of the Crown 
shall furnish to the Treasury Board any information, in the form of 
a record or otherwise, that the Board considers necessary in con- 
nection with the exercise or performance of its powers and duties 
under this or any other Act. 


(2) Every person who receives information under this section from 
a person whose nght to disclose that information is restricted by law, 
holds that information under the same restrictions respecting disclo- 
sure as governed the person from whom the information was 


obtained. 
1977 c68 s6 


7 The Treasury Board may make regulations and issue directives 
that it considers necessary in connection with the exercise or per- 
formance of its powers and duties under this or any other Act. 

1977 c69 57 


8(1) A document purporting to be a regulation or directive of the 
Treasury Board and purporting to be signed by its chairman shall be 
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admitted in evidence as prima facie proof of the regulation or directive 
and that the chairman was authorized to sign it, without proof of the 
appointment or signature of the chairman. 


(2) A document purporting to be a copy of a regulation or directive 
of the Treasury Board and having endorsed on it a certificate pur- 
porting to be a certificate of the secretary of the Board stating that 
the document is a true copy shall be admitted in evidence as prima 
facie proof of the regulation or directive, without proof of the ap- 
pointment or signature of the secretary. 

1977 cO8 s8 


Treasury Department 


9 There shall be a department of the Government called the Treasury 
Department over which shall preside the member of the Executive 
Council appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council under the 
Great Seal as Provincial Treasurer. 

1977 c68 s9 


10 In accordance with the Public Service Act there may be ap- 
pointed a Deputy Provincial Treasurer, a Controller and any other 
employees required for the conduct of the business of the Treasury 
Department. 

1977 c68 510 


11(1) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may authomze a seal for 
the Treasury Department which shall be known as the Seal of the 
Treasury Department. 


(2) The seal may be reproduced by engraving, lithographing, print- 

ing or any other method of reproduction and when so reproduced 

has the same force and effect as if it had been manually affixed. 
1977 c68 s}1 


12(1) The Provincial Treasurer is responsible for the collection, 
management and control of the revenue of the Crown, for the man- 
agement and control of all disbursements of the Crown and for all 
other matters relating to the financial affairs of the Crown that are 
not assigned by this or any other Act to any other person. 


(2) The Provincial Treasurer shall maintain or cause to be main- 
tained those financial records of the Crown that he considers 
advisable. 


(3) The Provincial Treasurer may prescnbe the form and content 
of the financial records of the Crown and Provincial agencies and 


the accounting systems of the Crown and Provincial agencies. 
1977 c68 s12 


13(1) The Provincial Treasurer may authorize in wnting 
(a) an employee of the Treasury Department, 
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(b) a fund administrator, with the prior approval in writing of 
the fund administrator, or 


(c) an employee of a department other than the Treasury De- 
partment, an employee of a fund administrator or a member or 
employee of a Provincial agency or the board of a Provincial 
corporation with the approval in writing of 


(1) the employee, member or board. and 


(ii) in the case of an employee or member, the emplovee’s 
department head or deputy head. the fund administrator by 
whom he is employed er the Provincial agency of which he 
is a member or by which he is employed. as the case may 
be, 


to do any act or thing required or permitted to be done by the 
Provincial Treasurer under this or any other Act or a regulation under 
those Acts, except the power to make regulations and. subject to 
subsection (6), the power to make an authorization under this 
subsection. 


(2) An authonzation given under subsection (1) may be general or 
applicable to a particular case and may specify an employee. fund 
administrator or member by his personal name or by his name of 
office. 


(3) An authonzation under subsection (1)(b) or (c) to exercise the 
powers of the Provincial Treasurer under sections 17, 39(a). 74(a) 
and 77 shall only be made with the pnor approval in wniting of the 
Treasury Board. 


(4) An act or thing done or document or instrument executed or 
signed pursuant to an authorization given under subsection (1) has 
the same effect as if the act or thing were done or the document or 
instrument were executed or signed by the Provincial Treasurer. 


(5) A document or instrument purporting to be executed or signed 
by an employee, fund administrator or member shall be admitted in 
evidence as prima facie proof that the employee, fund administrator 
or member was authorized under subsection (1) to execute or sign 
the document or instrument. 


(6) The Provincial Treasurer may authorize in writing an employee 
of the Treasury Department to exercise the Provincial Treasurer's 
powers under subsection (1) subject to any conditions prescribed by 
the Provincial Treasurer, and in that case subsections (2) to (5) apply 
to an authorization given by that employee pursuant to subsection 
(1) to the same extent as though that authorization had been given 


by the Provincial Treasurer. 
1977 cO8 513.1980 c20 s3 


Services of experts. 44(]) The Provincial Treasurer may from time to time engage the 
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services of experts or persons having special technical or other know- 
ledge to advise him or to inquire into and report to him on matters 
under the Provincial Treasurer’s administration. 


(2) A person whose services are engaged under this section may be 
paid such remuneration and expenses as the Provincial Treasurer may 
prescribe. 

1977 c68 $14 
15(1) The Provincial Treasurer may establish any boards, commit- 
tees or councils he considers necessary or desirable to act in an 
advisory or administrative capacity in connection with any of the 
policies, programs, services or other matters under his administration. 


(2) The Provincial Treasurer may, with respect to any board, com- 
mittee or council established under this section, 


(a) appoint or provide for the manner of the appointment of its 
members, 


(b) prescribe the term of office of any member, 
(c) designate a chairman, vice-chairman and secretary, and 


(d) authorize, fix ana provide for the payment of remuneration 
and expenses to its members. 


(3) A board. committee or council established pursuant to this sec- 
tion may, subject to the approval of the Provincial Treasurer, make 
rules of procedure governing the calling of, and the conduct of 
business at, its meetings. 

(4) A board, committee or council established pursuant to this sec- 
tion may exercise the powers and shall perform the duties and func- 


tions that the Provincial Treasurer confers or imposes on it. 
1977 c68 515 


16(1) The Provincial Treasurer may make grants if 


(a) he is authorized to do so by regulations under this section, 
and 


(b) there is authority available in a supply vote for the purpose 
for which the grant is to be made. 


(2) The Lieutenant Govermor in Council may make regulations 
(a) authorizing the Provincial Treasurer to make grants; 
(b) prescribing the purposes for which grants may be made; 


(c) governing applications for grants; 
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(d) prescribing the persons or organizations or classes of persons 
or organizations eligible for grants; 


(e) specifying the conditions required to be met by any applicant 
for a grant to render that person eligible for that grant: 


(f) prescribing the conditions on which a grant is made and 


requiring the repayment of it to the Crown if the conditions are 
not met; 


(g) providing for the payment of any grant in a lump sum or by 
instalments and prescribing the time or times at which the grant 
or the instalments may be paid; 


(h) limiting the amount of any grant or class of grant that may 
be made; 


(1) authonzing the Provincial Treasurer to delegate in writing 
to any public employee. public official or personal service con- 
tractor any duty, power or function respecting the payment of 
any grant: 


(j) requiring any person receiving a grant to account for the way 
in which the grant 1s spent in whole or in part; 


(k) authonzing the Provincial Treasurer to enter into an agree- 
mént with respect to any matter relating to the payment of a 
grant. 


(3) Any regulation made under subsection (2) may be specific or 
general in its application. 
1977 c68 s16 


17(1) Every public employee, public official. personal service con- 
tractor, revenue officer, Provincial agency or agent of the Crown 
shall furnish to the Provincial Treasurer any information, in the form 
of a record or otherwise, that the Provincial Treasurer considers 
necessary in connection with the exercise or performance of any of 
his powers and duties under this or any other Act. 


(2) Every person who receives information under subsection (1) 
from a person whose nght to disclose that information is restncted 
by law, holds that information under the same restrictions respecting 
disclosure as governed the person from whom the information was 
obtained. 


(3) A Provincial corporation shall, on request, furnish a copy of its 
financial statements to the Provincial Treasurer. 
1977 c68 $17 


18 In order to carry out his powers or duties more effectively, the 
Provincial Treasurer may station an employee of the Treasury De- 
partment in an office of a department, Provincial agency or fund 
administrator and that department, Provincial agency or fund ad- 
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ministrator shall provide any office accommodation the Provincial 
Treasurer considers necessary for an employee who is so stationed. 
1977 c68 s18 


PART 2 
RECEIPT OF PUBLIC MONEY 


19(1) There shall be one General Revenue Fund to be appropnated 
to the public service of Alberta into which all public money shall 
be paid except 


(a) money over which the Legislature has no power of appro- 
priation, and 


(b) money that is otherwise specially disposed of by this or any 
other Act. 


(2) The General Revenue Fund shall be held and administered by 
the Provincial Treasurer. 
1977 c68 s19 


20(1) The Provincial Treasurer may establish, maintain or close 
accounts in the name of the Crown with any bank, treasury branch 
or other financial institution he designates on any terms he considers 
appropniate. 


(2} The Provincial Treasurer may make any arrangements for the 
deposit of public money not forming part of a regulated fund that 
he considers appropnate. 


(3) Subject to any directions given under section 21, a fund ad- 
ministrator may establish, maintain or close accounts in the name 
of the regulated fund that he administers with any bank, treasury 
branch or other financial institution on any terms he considers 
appropniate. 


(4) Subject to any regulations or directives made under section 22, 
a fund administrator may make any arrangements for the deposit of 
money forming part of the regulated fund that he administers that 
he considers appropnate. 

1977 c68 520 


21 The Provincial Treasurer may issue directives to a Provincial 
agency or fund administrator as to its arrangements for establishing, 
maintaining or closing accounts in the name of the Provincial agency 
or fund administrator with any bank, treasury branch or other finan- 
cial institution that the Provincial Treasurer may designate. 

1977 c68 21 


22(1) The Provincial Treasurer may make regulations or issue di- 
rectives prescnbing 
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(a) the manner in which public money shall be collected, man- 
aged or held by revenue officers; 


(b) the manner in which. the times within which and the persons 
to whom revenue officers shall pay over public money: 


(c) the manner in which, the times within which. the periods 
for which and the persons to whom revenue officers shall account 
for all public money held. collected or managed by them: 


(d) the records concerning public money that shall be maintained 
by revenue officers: 


(e) the records concerning public money that revenue officers 
Shall submit and the times within which and the persons to whom 
they shall be submitted. 


(2) A time prescnbed pursuant to subsection (1)(b) or (c) shall not 
be less frequently than annually. 


(3) Every revenue officer shall comply with any regulations or di- 
rectives made or issued under subsection (1). 
1977 coe Mae) 


23(1) Records prepared or kept by a revenue officer or an agent or 
employee of a revenue officer in his capacity as a revenue officer 
or agent or employee of a revenue officer. whether or not those 
records are in the possession of the revenue officer, agent or employee 
or are in the possession of another person shal] be open to inspection 
at all reasonable times by the Provincial Treasurer or a person au- 
thorized by the Provincial Treasurer. 


(2) The Provincial Treasurer may apply ex parte to the Court of 
Queen's Bench for an order that the Provincial Treasurer or a person 
authonzed by the Provincial Treasurer may. for any purpose related 
to the administration of this Act, 


(a) enter at all reasonable times into any place where a business 
of the revenue officer specified in the application or an agent or 
employee of that revenue officer 1s carried on. 


(b) examine or seize and take away a record that 1s part of the 
records of the revenue officer prepared or kept pursuant to this 
Act, 


(c) examine or seize and take away a record that. in the opinion 
of the Provincial Treasurer or person authorized by the Provincial 
Treasurer, will assist him in determining the accuracy of the 
records that are prepared or kept by the revenue officer, and 


(d) require a person at the place to give the Provincial Treasurer 


or person authorized by the Provincial Treasurer all reasonable 
assistance in carrying out his powers under clauses (b) and (c), 
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and the Court may, on being satisfied that an order is necessary for 
the proper administration of this Act, make an order it considers 
appropriate. 


(3) The Provincial Treasurer or any person authorized by the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer may make copies of records seized under subsection 
(2) and may, in lieu of returning the original of a record, provide 
the ae officer or his agent or employee with a copy of the 
record. 


1977 c69 523:1978 c51 s29 


24 When a revenue officer dies, ceases to be a revenue officer or 
is for any reason unable to act as a revenue officer. the revenue 
officer, former revenue officer, personal representative of the revenue 
officer or any person who comes into possession of public money 
as a result of a revenue officer dying or ceasing to be, or being unable 
to act as, a revenue officer shall forthwith pay any balance of public 
money held by him 


(a) in the case of public money held on behalf of a Provincial 
agency, to the Provincial agency or person designated by the 
‘Provincial agency, or 


(b) in any other case, to the Provincial Treasurer or person 
designated by the Provincial Treasurer. 
1977 c68 s24 


25 The Provincial Treasurer shall keep a record of all public money 
received by him and shall give receipts for it on request. 
1977 c68 s2$ 


26(1) If the Lieutenant Governor in Council considers it in the 
public interest to do so, or considers it advisable to do so in a case 
or class of cases where injustice or great hardship to a person has 
resulted or is likely to result, he may order the remission of 


(a) any royalty or any tax, fee or other sum, paid or payable to 
the Crown and imposed or authonzed under an Act of the 
Legislature, 


(b) any pecuniary penalty, fine or forfeiture imposed under a 
law in force in Alberta, notwithstanding that the whole or part 
of it is payable to the informer, prosecutor or another person, or 


(c) any debt paid or payable to the Crown or a Provincial agency. 


(2) A remission pursuant to subsection (1) may be authonzed by 
a regulation or by a special order in a particular case and may be 
total or partial and unconditional or conditional, and the remission 
of a royalty or a tax, fee or other sum referred to in subsection (1)(a) 
may be ordered before or after liability for the royalty or the tax, fee 
or other sum anses. 


(3) If the order for remission is conditional and that condition is not 
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performed with respect to a remission, the order becomes void with 
respect to that remission and all proceedings may be had and taken 
as if the order had not been made. 


(4) Subsection (1) does not apply with respect to a pecuniary pen- 
alty, fine or forfeiture 


(a) imposed by or under the Legislative Assembly Act, the Elec- 
tion Act or the Election Finances and Contributions Disclosure 
Act, or 


(b) recoverable in respect of an offence committed in connection 
with the election of a member Of the Legislative Assembly. 
1977 c68 526.1980 ¢20 s4 


27(1) No debt owing to the Crown or to a Provincial agency shall 
be compromised or wnitten off except pursuant to this section. 


(2) If it appears to the Treasury Board that any debt owing to the 
Crown or to a Provincial agency is only partially recoverable or is 
not recoverable, the Board may direct the compromise of the debt 
or the wnting-off of all or part of the debt as it considers equitable. 


(3) The Treasury Board may make regulations or issue directives 


(a) delegating its powers under subsection (2) to any public 
employee, public official or personal service contractor, 


(b) controlling or limiting the exercise of the powers so dele- 
gated, and 


(c) prescribing the conditions for the collection, partial collec- 
tion or wnite-off of debts owing to the Crown or a Provincial 
agency. 

1977 c68 327 


28 The Provincial Treasurer shall prepare a statement of all re- 
missions, compromises and wmite-offs made or approved under sec- 
tions 26 and 27 dunng any fiscal year. 
1977 c68 s28 
PART 3 
SUPPLY VOTES 
29(1) Estimates shall contain 


(a) the proposed supply votes that are to be voted on by the 
Legislative Assembly, 


(b) the amounts permitted or required to be paid out of the 


General Revenue Fund pursuant to this or any other Act that are 
not required to be voted on by the Legislative Assembly, and 
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(c) any other information that the Provincial Treasurer considers 
appropnate. 


(2) Estimates shall be prepared by the Provincial Treasurer. 
1977 c68 529 


30(1) When at any time the Legislative Assembly is not in session 
the Provincial Treasurer 


(a) reports that the Minister having charge of any matter has 
certified that, in the public interest, an expenditure of public 
money is urgently required with respect to that matter, and 


(b) reports either that 


(1) there is no supply vote under which an expenditure with 
respect to that matter may be made, or 


(11) there is a supply vote under which an expenditure with 
respect to that matter may be made but the authority available 
under. the supply vote is insufficient, 


the Lieutenant Governor in Council may order a special warrant to 
be prepared to be signed bv himself authonzing the expenditure of 
the amount of money estimated to be required. 


(2) For the purposes of subsection (1), if the Legislative Assembly 
is adjourned for a penod of more than 14 days, the Assembly shall 
be deemed not to be in session dunng the period of the adjournment. 


(3) When a special warrant is prepared and signed under subsection 
(1) on the basis of a report referred to in subsection (1)(b)(1), the 
authority to spend the amount of money specified in the special 
warrant for the purpose specified in the special warrant is deemed 
to be a supply vote for the purposes of this Act. 


(4) When a special warrant has been prepared and signed under 
subsection (1) on the basis of a report referred to in subsection 
(1)(b)(ii), the authority to spend the amount of money specified in 
the special warrant is, for the purposes of this Act, added to and 
deemed to be part of the supply vote to which the report relates. 


(5) When a special warrant has been prepared and signed pursuant 
to this section, the amounts authonzed by it are deemed to be included 
in, and not to be in addition to, the amounts authorized by the Act, 
not being an Act for interim supply. enacted next after the signing 
of the warrant for granting to Her Majesty sums of money to defray 
certain expenditures of the Public Service of Alberta. 

1977 c68 530 


31 The Treasury Board may make regulations or issue directives 
establishing controls and limitations respecting the making of 


expenditures. 
1977 c68 s31 
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32(1) After the end of a fiscal year 


(a) no expenditure shall be made under the authority of a supply 
vote or a Heritage Fund vote for that fiscal year, and 


(b) no disbursement shall be made from that part of a regulated 
fund made up of payments under the authority of a supply vote 
for that fiscal year, 


except pursuant to subsection (4), and the authority to make ex- 
penditures or disbursements from the balance of the supply vote or 
the Hentage Fund vote or the balance of that part of the regulated 
fund made up of payments under the authontty of a supply vote, not 
charged with a liability pursuant to subsection (4), lapses. 


(2) The deputy head of a department or a fund administrator shall. 
within a period after the end of a fiscal year as set by the Treasury 
Board, record and submit to the Provincial Treasurer, in the form 
and manner prescribed by the Provincial Treasurer, a record of all 
liabilities relating, for that fiscal year, 


(a) to a supply vote or a Heritage Fund vote under the admin- 
istration of the department head of the department of which he 
is deputy head, or 


(b) to that part of a regulated fund of which he is fund admin- 
istrator, made up of payments under the authority of a supply 
vote. 


(3) The Provincial Treasurer shall, within a penod after the end of 
the fiscal year as set by the Treasury Board. record any liabilities 
relating, for that fiscal year, to a supply vote or a Hentage Fund vote 
or to a regulated fund made up of payments under the authonty of 
a supply vote. 


(4) Liabilities recorded pursuant to subsection (3) shall be paid and 
charged against a supply vote or a Heritage Fund vote or regulated 
fund to the extent of the authonty available for that fiscal year 


(a) to make disbursements from the supply vote or a Hentage 
Fund vote, or 


(b) to make disbursements from that part of the regulated fund 
made up of payments under the authonty of a supply vote. 


and, if the authority available is insufficient, may be paid and charged 
against a supply vote or a Heritage Fund vote or that part of a 
regulated fund made up of payments under the authority of a supply 
vote, as the case may be, for the following fiscal year. 


(5) Any liability charged under subsection (4) against a supply vote 
or a Hentage Fund vote or regulated fund for a following fiscal year 
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Chap. F-9 FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION RSA 1980 


shall be reported in the public accounts for the fiscal year in which 
the liability was incurred. 


(6) The Provincial Treasurer may make regulations or issue direc- 
tives prescribing the form and manner in which liabilities are to be 
recorded and submitted under subsection (2). 


(7) For the purposes of this section, the Provincial Treasurer may 
determine what constitutes a liability and, in respect of a regulated 
fund, what part of that regulated fund is made up of payments under 
the authority of a supply vote, and his determination is conclusive. 

1977 c68 532.1980 c20 s5 


PART 4 
DISBURSEMENT OF PUBLIC MONEY 
33(1) In this Part, 


(a) *‘accounting officer’’ means a public employee, public of- 


ficial or personal service contractor designated as an accounting 
- officer pursuant to section 35; 


(b) ‘*department’’ includes 
(i) the officers and employees of the Legislative Assembly, 


(i1) the Auditor General and the staff of the Office of the 
Auditor General, 


(iii) the Ombudsman and the staff of the Office of the Om- 
budsman, and 


(iv) the Chief Electoral Officer and the staff of the Office 
of the Chief Electoral Officer; 


(c) ‘‘department head’ includes 


(i) the Speaker or, in the event of the absence or inability 
to act of the Speaker or if there is no Speaker, the Deputy 
Speaker, with respect to 


(A) the officers and employees of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and 


(B) the Chief Electoral Officer and the staff of the Office 
of the Chief Electoral Officer, 


and 


(ii) the Chairman of the Select Standing Committee on Legis- 
lative Offices or, in the event of the absence or inability to 
act of the Chairman or if there is no Chairman, the Deputy 
Chairman, with respect to 
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(A) the Auditor General and the staff of the Office of the 
Auditor General, and 


(B) the Ombudsman and the staff of the Office of the 
Ombudsman: 


(d) ‘*deputy head’’ includes 


(i) the Clerk of the Legislative Assembly with respect to the 
officers and employees of the Legislative Assembly, 


(ii) the Auditor General with respect to the Office of the 
Auditor General, 


(iii) the Ombudsman with respect to the Office of the Om- 
budsman, and 


(iv) the Chief Electoral Officer with respect to the Office of 
the Chief Electoral Officer; 


(e) ‘expenditure officer’’ means a public employee, public of- 
ficial or personal service contractor designated as an expenditure 
officer pursuant to section 35. 


(2) For the purposes of this Act, a person who holds the office of 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the Select Standing Committee on 
Legislative Offices at the time of a dissolution of the Legislature is 
deemed to continue to hold the office of Chairman or Deputy Chair- 
man until the day preceding the date fixed by Proclamation for the 
next sitting of the Legislature to begin. 

1977 cO8 533.1978 c29 514.1980 c6] $193 


34 The Provincial Treasurer may make arrangements with a bank, 
treasury branch or other financial institution for the transfer of money 
for the purpose of making disbursements. 

1977 c68 s34 


35(1) Subject to subsection (6), the deputy head of each department 
(a) with the approval of the Treasury Board, 


(i) shall designate one or more public employees, public 
officials or personal service contractors of the department, 


(ii) may, with the approval of the deputy head of another 
department, designate one or more public employees, public 
officials or personal service contractors of that other depart- 
ment, and 


(iii) may, with the approval of a Provincial agency, designate 


one or more members, officers or employees of the Provincial 
agency, 
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as accounting officers for the department, and 


(b) shall designate one or more public employees, public offi- 
cials or personal service contractors as expenditure officers for 
the department. 


(2) Subject to subsection (6), each fund administrator shall designate 


(a) with the approval of the Treasury Board, one or more public 
employees, public officials or personal service contractors to be 
accounting officers, and 


(b) one or more public employees, public officials or personal 
service contractors to be expenditure officers, 


for the regulated fund that he administers. 
(3) Subject to subsection (6), each Provincial agency shall designate 


(a) with the approval of the Treasury Board, one or more mem- 
bers, officers or employees of the Provincial agency to be ac- 
counting officers, and 


(b) one or more members, officers or employees of the Pro- 
vincial agency to be expenditure officers, 


for the Provincial agency. 


(4) A deputy head, fund administrator, member of a fund admin- 
istrator or member of a Provincial agency may be designated as an 
accounting officer or an expenditure officer or both but shall not act 
as both the accounting officer and the expenditure officer with respect 
to the same transaction. 


(5) A public employee, public official or personal service contractor 
who is not designated under subsection (4) may. with the approval 
of the Treasury Board, be designated as both an accounting officer 
and an expenditure officer but he shall not act as both the accounting 
officer and the expenditure officer with respect to the same 
transaction. 


(6) Except as provided in subsections (4) and (5), no person shall 
be designated as an accounting officer or an expenditure officer if, 
as a result of that designation, he becomes both an accounting officer 
and an expenditure officer. 


(7) A corporation shall not be designated as an accounting officer 
or an expenditure officer. 


(8) The Treasury Board may suspend or terminate the designation 


of any person as an accounting officer or an expenditure officer. 
1977 c68 535.1980 c20 36 
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ee 36(1) The Provincial Treasurer may make regulations or issue 
directives 


(a) respecting the manner in which a contract, agreement or 
undertaking may be entered into under which an obligation to 
make a disbursement will or may arise; 


(b) respecting the information, in the form of a record or oth- 
erwise, that is to be submitted to the Provincial Treasurer or 
person designated by the Provincial Treasurer when or before a 
contract, agreement or undertaking referred to in clause (a) is 
entered into, and the times at or within which and the form in 
which that information is to be submitted; 


(c) respecting the authorizations that must be given before a 
contract, agreement or undertaking referred to in clause (a) may 
be entered into; 


(d) defining what constitutes a commitment, encumbrance or 
charge; 


(e€) respecting the manner in which and the times at which the 
appropnation or account from or pursuant to which a disburse- 
ment under a contract. agreement or undertaking referred to in 
clause (a) is or may be made is to be committed. encumbered 
or charged with the proposed disbursement: 


(f) respecting the entering into of a contract. agreement or un- 
dertaking under which a disbursement will or may arise, if the 
appropnation or account from which the proposed disbursement 
is to be made is fully or partic 1y committed, encumbered or 
charged; 

(g) respecting the manner in which and the times at which a 
commitment, encumbrance or charge against an appropriation or 
account may be altered or cancelled; 


(h) designating the persons authonzed to sign for disbursements 
and respecting the manner in which disbursements are to be made: 


(i) respecting the powers and duties of accounting officers and 
expenditure officers. 


(2) For the purposes of regulations or directives under subsection 
(1), the Provincial Treasurer may classify contracts, agreements or 
undertakings 


(a) by the amount that is or may be involved in the contract, 
agreement or undertaking. 


(b) by the purposes for which the disbursement under the con- 
tract, agreement or undertaking is or may be made, 


(c) by the form or type of the contract, agreement or undertaking. 
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Chap. F-9 FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION RSA 1980 


(d) by the time at which the contract, agreement or undertaking 
is entered into, or 


(e) by any other means that he considers appropnate, 


and he may make or issue different regulations or directives for 
different classes of contracts, agreements or undertakings. 
1977 c68 s36:1980 ¢20 s7 
sinunang vier =37(1) No request for an expenditure shall be made without the 
certification of an accounting officer for the department whose de- 
partment head has the administration of the appropriation against 
which the proposed expenditure is to be charged or pursuant to which 
it is to be made or the administration of the revolving fund from 
which the proposed expenditure is to be made, that 


(a) the proposed expenditure was authorized by an expenditure 
officer for the department, 


(b) an expenditure officer for the department has certified that 


(i) 1f there is a wnitten contract relating to the proposed 
expenditure, it is in accordance with the contract and, if the 
amount of the proposed expenditure is not specified in the 
contract, the amount is fair and just, or 


(ii) if there is no wnitten contract relating to the proposed 
expenditure, the amount of the proposed expenditure is fair 
and just, 


(c) the proposed expenditure is for a purpose authorized by the 
applicable appropnation or for a purpose for which the revolving 
fund was established, 


(d) in the case of a proposed expenditure for goods supplied or 
services rendered. a person authonzed by the deputy head of the 
department to certify that the goods or services were received has 
so certified, and 


(e) the amount of the proposed expenditure is accurate. 


(2) No request for a disbursement that is not an expenditure shall 
be made without the certification of an accounting officer for the 
department, regulated fund or Provincial agency under which 1s ad- 
ministered the money from which the proposed disbursement is to 
be made, that 


(a) the proposed disbursement was authonzed by an expenditure 
officer for the department, regulated fund or Provincial agency, 


(b) an expenditure officer for the department, regulated fund or 
Provincial agency has certified that 
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(i) if there is a wnitten contract relating to the proposed 
disbursement, it is in accordance with the contract and, if the 
amount of the proposed disbursement is not specified in the 
contract, the amount is fair and just, or 


(ii) if there is no wnitten contract relating to the proposed 
disbursement, the amount of the proposed disbursement is 
fair and just, 


(c) the proposed disbursement is consistent with the purpose for 
which the money is available, 


(d) in the case of a proposed disbursement for goods supplied 
or services rendered, a person authorized by the fund adminis- 
trator, Provincial agency or deputy head of the department to 
certify that the goods or services were received has so certified. 
and 


(e) the amount of the proposed disbursement is accurate. 
1977 c68 537 


38(1) Subject to subsection (2), when a person enters into a contract 
on behalf of the Crown or executes a contract for or on behalf of the 
Crown under which a disbursement is or may be required, that person 
shall promptly deliver to the Provincial Treasurer a true copy of it 
or particulars of it if the contract 1s not in wniting. 


(2) The Treasury Board may exempt a contract or class of contracts 
from the operation of subsection (1). 
1977 c6® 538.1980 c20 sk 


39 Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the Provincial Treas- 
urer shall ensure that no disbursement is made unless 


(a) in the case of a proposed expenditure to be charged against 
or made pursuant to an appropriation or to be made from a 
revolving fund, he is satisfied that 


(i) inthe case of a proposed expenditure to be charged against 
a supply vote or Heritage Fund vote. there 1s authority avail- 
able under the supply vote or Heritage Fund vote for the 
purpose of making the proposed expenditure, 


(ii) in the case of a proposed expenditure to be made from 
a revolving fund, there 1s money available in the revolving 
fund for the purpose of making the proposed expenditure, 


(iii) the proposed expenditure does not exceed any maximum 
limit prescnbed by law, 


(iv) he has received the certificate of an accounting officer 
made pursuant to section 37(1) relating to the proposed 
expenditure, 
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(v) the proposed expenditure is for a purpose authorized by 
the applicable appropriation or for a purpose for which the 
revolving fund was established, 


(vi) in the case of a proposed expenditure to be made pur- 
Suant to a contract, it is not contrary to the contract. and 


(vii) the proposed expenditure would not, if made, contra- 
vene this or any other Act or a regulation. directive or order 
made pursuant to this or any other Act: 


(b) in the case of a proposed disbursement that is not an ex- 
penditure, he is satisfied that 


(i) there is money available for the purpose of making the 
proposed disbursement, 


(ii) he has received the certificate of an accounting officer 
made pursuant to section 37(2) relating to the proposed 
disbursement, 


(iii) in the case of a proposed disbursement to be made pur- 
suant to a contract, it is not contrary to the provisions of the 
contract, 


(1v) in the case of a proposed disbursement to be made from 
a regulated fund, it is not contrary to any instrument that 
created the fund or that governs disbursements trom the tund. 
and 


(v) the proposed disbursement would not, if made. contra- 
vene this or any other Act or a regulation, directive or order 

* made pursuant to this or any other Act. 
1977 cO8® .39 


40 Ifadifference of opinion arises between the Provincial Treasurer 
and a department head, fund administrator or Provincial agency re- 
specting the appropriation or account to which a disbursement should 
be charged. the matter shall be referred to the Treasury Board which 
shall decide the matter. 

1977 co8 540 


41. If the Provincial Treasurer refuses to make a disbursement, the 
Treasury Board. on a report of the case prepared by the Provincial 
Treasurer or by the department head. fund administrator or Provincial 
agency requesting that the disbursement be made. shall review the 
matter and make any order it considers appropriate. 

1977 CO’ s41 


42 The Provincial Treasurer shall prepare for each fiscal year a 
statement of all special warrants issued during that fiscal year and 
the payments made from the authority provided by each of those 
warrants. 
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43(1) The Provincial Treasurer may make accountable advances 
from the General Revenue Fund 


(a) to an account administered by a department head or to a fund 
administrator 


(1) for the purpose of refunding money 
(A) that has been deposited, or 
(B) that is required to be deposited. 
in the General Revenue Fund, or 
(11) for any other purpose permitted by the Treasury Board. 


or 


(b) to any public employee. public official, personal service 
contractor or other person temporarily or otherwise employed or 
engaged on the public business for the purpose of paying trav- 
elling and other necessary expenses, but no accountable advance 
shall be made under this clause otherwise than in accordance 
with regulations made by the Treasury Board. 


(2) A fund administrator may make accountable advances from the 
regulated fund that he administers 


(a) to any public employee. public official. personal service 
contractor or other person temporarily or otherwise engaged in 
the public business for the purpose of paying travelling and other 
necessary expenses, or 


(b) for any other purpose approved by the Treasury Board. 


but no accountable advance shall be made under this subsection 
otherwise than in accordance with regulations made by the Treasun 
Board. 


(3) Sections 37 and 39 do not apply to disbursements made from 
an accountable advance made pursuant to subsection (1 )(b) or (2)(a). 


(4) The deputy head of the department, the fund administrator or 
any person authonzed by the deputy head or fund administrator shal] 
perform the function of the Provincial Treasurer under section 39(b) 
in relation to any disbursement made from an accountable advance 
made under subsection (1)(a). 


(5) A fund administrator or the deputy head of a department whose 
department head administers an account that receives an accountable 
advance and any other recipient of an accountable advance from the 
General Revenue Fund shall account for it at the times and in the 
manner the Provincial Treasurer directs, and on a demand by the 
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Provincial Treasurer shall repay any part of the advance not accounted 
for to the Provincial Treasurer’s satisfaction. 


(6) The recipient of an accountable advance from a regulated fund 
shall account for it at the times and in the manner the fund admin- 
istrator directs, and on demand by the fund administrator shall repay 
any part of the advance not accounted for to the fund administrator's 
satisfaction. 

1977 c68 543 


44 On the direction of the Treasury Board, the Provincial Treasurer 
shall advance money from the General Revenue Fund to the Alberta 
Heritage Savings Trust Fund in the amounts specified in the direction 
on any terms and conditions the Treasury Board may impose. 

1977 cOB s44 


45(1) Every Provincial corporation, fund administrator and revolv- 
ing fund shall pay interest to the Provincial Treasurer or a fund 
administrator on any advance to the Provincial corporation, fund 
administrator or revolving fund from the General Revenue Fund or 
the regulated fund administered by the fund administrator, as the 
case may be, at the rate or rates fixed by the Treasury Board. 


(2) A Provincial corporation or revolving fund shall, on demand, 
remit to the Provincial Treasurer all or any part of its net earnings 
and retained earnings as specified by the Provincial Treasurer. 


(3) Every Provincial corporation and revolving fund shall pay in- 
terest to the Provincial Treasurer on the net earnings and retained 
earnings of the Provincial corporation or revolving fund not remitted 
to the Provincial Treasurer pursuant to subsection (2) at the rate or 
rates fixed by the Treasury Board. 


(4) For the purpose of subsections (2) and (3), the Treasury Board 
may determine the net earnings and retained earnings of a Provincial 
corporation or a revolving fund. 


(5) Interest payable under subsection (3) shall be computed from 
the end of the fiscal year in which the earnings were earned. 


(6) Notwithstanding subsections (1) and (3), the Treasury Board 
may exempt a Provincial corporation, fund administrator or revolving 
fund from the payment of all or any part of the interest payable under 


this section. 
1977 c68 545.1980 c20 59 


46(1) Every rebate or refund of revenues payable from public money 
under any Act shall be paid out of the General Revenue Fund and 
shall be shown as a deduction from those revenues in the accounts 
of the Crown. 


(2) Every commission payable from public money under any Act 
for which no authority for payment exists under a supply vote shall 
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be paid out of the General Revenue Fund. 


1977 c68 s46 


47 The Treasury Board may direct the payment of interest on ac- 
counts due to suppliers of goods or services to the Crown on any 
terms and conditions that it determines. 


1980 c64 s3 


PART 5 
INVESTMENTS 
48 In this Part, 


(a) *‘depositor’’ means a person who is designated as a depositor 
of the Investment Fund by a regulation made under section 52(2) 
but does not include a person who is deemed not to be a depositor 
pursuant to section 52(5); 


(b) ‘‘designated fund’’ means 


(i) a fund or account that is held or maintained by a depositor 
and that is descnbed or specified by name in a regulation 
made under section 52(2), or 


(11) the money or investments of a depositor that are de- 
scnbed or specified by name in a regulation made under 
section 52(2), 


but does not include a fund, account, money or investments 
deemed not to be a designated fund pursuant to section 52(5), 


(c) ‘‘Investment Fund’’ means the Consolidated Cash Invest- 
ment Trust Fund. 
1977 c68 47 


49(1) This Part does not apply to, and no regulations shall be made 
under section 52(2) so as to affect, any fund, account, money or 
investments held by a depositor in trust 


(a) if there is an express trust or direction, whether in an Act 
or otherwise, for the investment of the money or funds so held 
in trust, or 


(b) if the trust would, except for section 53, be breached if any 
of the money or funds were transferred to the Investment Fund. 


(2) A reference to a fund or account that is a designated fund shall 
be read as referring to the money in that fund or account and an 
investment made from money in that fund or account. 

1977 c68 s48 


50(1) The Provincial Treasurer may invest money in the General 
Revenue Fund in any or all of the following: 
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(a) secunties of a Provincial corporation; 


(b) securities of a city, town, village, municipal district, county, 
drainage district or hospital district in Alberta or of the board of 
trustees of a school distnct or school division in Alberta; 


(c) certificates of deposit, deposit receipts or other evidence of 
indebtedness given by a bank or treasury branch in consideration 
of a deposit or deposits made with the bank or treasury branch; 


(d) securities unconditionally guaranteed by a bank as to repay- 
ment of pmncipal and interest: 


(e) investment certificates as defined in the Trust Companies Act 
issued or entered into by a trust company registered under that 
Act; 


(f) securities of the Alberta Energy Company; 


(g) secunties of the Export Development Corporation under the 
Export Development Act (Canada); 


(h) an investment within the classes of investments enumerated 
in section 63(1) of the Canadian and British Insurance Com- 
panies Act (Canada); 


(1) secunties of a loan company designated as a mortgage in- 
vestment company under the Loan Companies Act (Canada); 


(j) the bonds, debentures or other evidences of indebtedness of 
or guaranteed as to the repayment of pmncipal and interest by 
the government of a country other than Canada: 


(k) units or shares of 
(i) areal estate investment trust, 
(ii) a mutual or pooled fund, or 


(iii) a corporation that does not issue debt obligations and 
holds at least 98% of its assets in cash, investments and loans, 
and obtains at least 98% of its income from those investments 
and loans 


if the investments or loans that may be made on behalf of the 
trust, fund or corporation are of those classes of investments 
authonzed under clauses (a) to (j). 


(2) The Provincial Treasurer may hold and dispose of secunties 
forming part of the General Revenue Fund that are acquired otherwise 
than pursuant to subsection (1) and that are not, at the time of their 
acquisition by the General Revenue Fund. within any of the classes 
of investments or securities enumerated in subsection (1). 
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(3) The Provincial Treasurer may purchase and sell foreign currency 
for the purposes of making or disposing of investments referred to 
in this section and section 56 and he may purchase or sell that 
currency on a current or future delivery basis. 


(4) In addition to the power of investment under subsection (1), the 
Provincial Treasurer may, pursuant to section 6 of the Treasury 
Branches Act, invest or lend money deposited by the Crown in the 
Treasury Branches Deposits Fund. 


RSA 1970 c115 s80(5).1977 cO& 549.1980 ¢20 510 


51 The Provincial Treasurer may enter into an agreement with a 
person under which that person provides services to the Provincial 
Treasurer for or in connection with 


(a) the acquisition, in the name of that person. of mortgages 
authonzed under this Act or the Alberta Heritage Savings Trust 
Fund Act, on behalf of the Provincial Treasurer. 


(b) the administration, management, renewal. substitution and 
disposition of those mortgages. and 


(c) the doing of any act relating to the recovery of money payable 
under those mortgages. 
1977 cO& s§0:19R0 c20 311 


52(1) The Provincial Treasurer shall establish and maintain a fund 
called the “*Consolidated Cash Investment Trust Fund of which he 
shall be the trustee. 


(2) Subject to subsection (3). the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 
on the recommendation of the Provincial Treasurer. may by 
regulation 
(a) designate a person as a depositor. and specify the fund. 
account. money or investments (whether held in trust or other- 
wise) that is the designated fund of that depositor: 


(b) specify the terms and conditions under which a person or 
a class of persons may become or may continue to be a depositor: 


(c) with respect to a depositor, alter or replace the description 
of, add to or remove any of the designated funds of that depositor: 


(d) remove a depositor and the designated funds of that depositor 
from the Investment Fund. 


(3) A regulation made under subsection (2) shall not 


(a) designate as a depositor a person other than a Provincial 
agency or Minister of the Crown, or 
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(b) change the designated funds of a depositor other than a 
Provincial agency or Minister of the Crown, 


without the prior consent of that person or depositor. 


(4) If a person other than a Provincial agency or Minister of the 
Crown is designated as a depositor pursuant to subsection (2), that 
person may give notice in wniting to the Provincial Treasurer to 


(a) remove that person as a depositor of the Investment Fund, 
or 


(b) remove a designated fund of that person specified in the 
notice from the Investment Fund. 


(5) At the expiration of 30 days from the receipt by the Provincial 
Treasurer of a notice under subsection (4) or at an earlier time that 
may be specified by the Provincial Treasurer, the person or the fund, 
account, money or investments specified in the notice is deemed not 
to be a depositor or designated fund, as the case may be, and the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council shall amend the regulations made 
under subsection (2) accordingly. ; 
1977 c68 s51.1980 c26 512 


53 The Provincial Treasurer shall transfer to the Investment Fund 
money in a designated fund that is not required to be paid for any 
purpose. 


1977 ¢68 $52.1980 c20 s13 


54 The Provincial Treasurer shall invest money in the Investment 
Fund in any of the classes of investments or securities enumerated 
in section 50(1). 

1977 cO8 354 


55 Subject to an order of the Lieutenant Governor in Council under 
section 69, money in a sinking fund created for the repayment of a 
loan or Government security may be invested in any of the classes 
of investments or securities enumerated in section 50(1). 

1977 c68 s5$ 


56 The Provincial Treasurer may dispose of secunties acquired or 
held under this Part. 
1977 c68 556 


57(1) In addition to the powers of investment under sections 50 and 
54, the Provincial Treasurer may make loans from the General Rev- 
enue Fund or the Investment Fund 


(a) repayable on demand or within a term not exceeding 30 days 
on the secanty of the pledge of investments or securities of any 
of the classes enumerated in section 50(1) owned by the borrower 
and having a market value at least equal to the amount loaned, 
or 
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(b) on the security of real estate or leaseholds for a term of years 
or other estate or interest in real estate in Canada to the extent 
set Out in section 63(2)(b) and (c) of the Canadian and British 
Insurance Companies Act (Canada). 

(2) A loan under subsection (1)(a) may only be made to 


(a) the Government of Canada or the government of a province 
of Canada, 


(b) a municipal corporation in Canada, 
(c) a bank or trust company, or 


(d) a person whose principal business consists of the under- 
writing. distribution or buying and selling from and to the public 


in Canada of any of the classes of investments or securities 


enumerated in section SO(1). 
1977 cO® s§7.1980 ¢20 sla 


58(1) Money paid into the Investment Fund. including earings. 
shall be credited forthwith to the Investment Fund in one or more 
accounts in a bank, treasury branch or other financial institution, and 
that money shall be used only in accordance with this Part. 


(2) No money shall be credited to an account referred to in sub- 
section (1) other than money received by the Investment Fund pur- 
suant to this Part. 


(3) Dividends. interest, proceeds of the sale of securities and other 
receipts and brokerage fees. taxes. costs of purchasing or disposing 
of securities and other payments from the Investment Fund shall be 
paid into, paid out of or chargeable against. the account or accounts 
kept under subsection (1), and the net profit or loss, except as pro- 
vided by regulations made or directives issued by the Treasury Board, 
shall be allocated to the designated funds in proportion to the net 
contributions of the respective depositors in relation to their desig- 
nated funds in the Investment Fund. 


(4) The Provincial Treasurer shall keep proper books and accounts 
for the Investment Fund. including a separate account for each fund 
or class of funds contributed by each depositor and showing the 
depositor’s participation in the Investment Fund. including all de- 
posits. all withdrawals and the net profits or losses allocated under 
subsection (3). 


(5) As soon as possible after the end of each month, the Provincial 
Treasurer shall give each depositor a true statement of his account 


in the Investment Fund. 
1977 CO& SSK 


59(1) The Provincial Treasurer shall transfer from the Investment 
Fund to a designated fund of the Provincial Treasurer. to the extent 
of the participation of the designated fund in the Investment Fund, 
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money that is then required by the Provincial Treasurer for the pur- 
pose of making a disbursement from the designated fund. 


(2) On being directed by a depositor to do so, the Provincial Treas- 
urer shall transfer from the Investment Fund to the depositor’s des- 
ignated fund specified in the direction, to the extent of the 
participation of the designated fund in the Investment Fund, money 
that is then required by the depositor to meet an obligation. 

1978 c68 59 


PART 6 
DIRECT GOVERNMENT DEBT 


60 In this Part, “Government securities’’ means notes. bonds. de- 
bentures or interest bearing or non-interest bearing ‘treasury bills 
issued by the Crown or other secunties under which the Crown is 
the debtor. but does not include an instrument given by the Crown 
as security for the repayment of an overdraft. 

- 1977 68 560 


61(1) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may by order authorize 
the Provincial Treasurer on behalf of the Crown to borrow money 
in the amounts set out in the order for the purpose of making 
disbursements. 
(2) The Provincial Treasurer shall prepare for each fiscal year a 
report of the borrowings made under subsection (1) during that fiscal 
year tor which Government securities were issued. 

1977 COX sé] 


62(1) An order in council under section 61 may authorize the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer to borrow money in one or more of the tollowing 
wavs or a combination of them: 


(a) by the issue and sale of Government securities: 


(b) by loans from a bank, treasury branch or person by way of 
overdraft or line of credit: 


(c) by issuing and pledging Government securities or pledging 
securities that are not Government securities: 


(d) in any other manner that the order may specify. 
(2) An order in council under section 61 shall specify 
(a) in relation to a loan to be secured by the issue and sale of 
a class or classes of Government secunties other than treasury 
bills, 
(i) the gross amount that may be borrowed, 


(ii) the time within which the borrowing may take place. 
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(iii) the matunty date or dates for and the maximum interest 
rate of the securities that are to be issued. 


(iv) the currency in which the securities are to be issued. 


(v) if the securtties are to be sold at a discount, the minimum 
price for which they may be sold, 


(vi) if a premium is to be paid on redemption of the secu- 
nities, the maximum premium that may be paid. and 


(vil) whether a sinking fund is to be established from which 
the indebtedness is to be repaid: 


(b) in relation to the issue and sale of treasury bills. 


(1) the gross amount of treasury bills that may be outstanding. 


(11) in the case of non-interest bearing treasury bills. the 
minimum pnice for which they may be sold. 


(iii) in the case of interest bearing treasury bills, the maxi- 
mum interest rate that they may bear. 


(iv) the matunty date or dates or the term or terms of the 
treasury bills that are to be issued, and 


(v) the currency in which the treasury bills are to be issued. 
1977 COX x62 


63(1) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may authorize the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer to change the form of unredeemed Government 
secunties by replacing one class of Government securities with 
another. 


(2) The replacement of one class of Government securities for an- 
other under subsection (1) may be made by the sale of Government 
secunties of one class and the purchase of Government securities of 
another class. 


(3) Notwithstanding subsection (1), the replacement of one class of 
Goverment securities for another may only be made 


(a) with the consent of the holder of the Government securities 
for which other Government secunties are substituted, or 


(b) if the Government secunties had been purchased by or on 
account of the Crown. 


1977 cos s63 


64 When a loan by the Government is authorized by an order of 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council under section 6] or any other 
Act and the order authorized the raising by way of loan a specific 
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or maximum amount of Canadian dollars by the issue and sale of 
Government secunities, then, if the amount of the loan is raised, in 
whole or in part, by the issue and sale of Government securities 
payable in the currency of a country other than Canada, the order 
shall be construed as authorizing the raising of an equivalent amount 
in that other currency calculated in accordance with the nominal rate 
of exchange between the Canadian dollar and the currency concemed 
on the business day next preceding the day on which the order in 
council authonzing the Government securities to be issued was en- 
acted, as that nominal rate is determined by any bank in Canada. 
1977 c68 s64 


65(1) The amount of the unredeemed Government securities less 
the amount of the sinking funds established for the retirement of 
Government secuntties and the interest accrued on those sinking funds 
shall at no time exceed $500 000 000. 


(2) The total net amount outstanding of all overdrafts incurred by 
the Crown at a bank, treasury branch or other financial institution 
shall at no time exceed $200 000 000. 


(3) For the purposes of this section. if Government secunities are 
issued in a currency other than Canadian dollars, the amount of those 
secuntties shall be considered to be the equivalent amount of Canadian 
dollars calculated in accordance with the nominal rate of exchange 
between the Canadian dollar and the currency concemed on the 
business day next preceding the day on which the order in council 
authorizing the Government securities to be issued was enacted, as 
that nominal rate is determined by any bank in Canada. 

1977 c68 s6S 


66(1) Subject to sections 61, 62 and 65, the Provincial Treasurer 
may, in-his discretion, determine the amount of and the manner in 
which money Is to be raised on behalf of the Crown by way of loan, 
and without limiting the generality of the foregoing, may specify 


(a) in relation to a loan to be secured by the issue and sale of 
a class or classes of Government secunties other than treasury 
bills, 


(i) the form of security, if any, that may be given, 


(ii) the classes and denominations of securities that may be 
issued, 


(iii) the interest rate that the securities may bear, 

(iv) the amount for which the secunties may be sold whether 
that amount is at par value or more or less than par value of 
the security, 

(v) the premium, if any, that may be paid on the redemption 


of the secunties, 
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(vi) whether the secuntties will be redeemable prior to ma- 
turity at the option of the Provincial Treasurer or the holder 
of the securities, and if they are so redeemable, whether a 
premium will be paid or a discount applied, as the case may 


(vii) the time and place at which. and the manner and cur- 
rency in which the loan may be repaid. 


(viii) the rates of exchange that will apply to a loan. 


(ix) the conditions governing the registration and transfer of 
the secunties within and outside of Alberta. and 


(x) the conditions governing the exchange of securities of 
one form or denomination for secunties of a different form 
or denomination but bearing the same rate of interest and in 
the equivalent aggregate principal amount; 


(b) in relation to treasury bills. 


(1) the price or prices for which they may be sold or the rate 
of interest that they may bear, as the case may be, 


(11) the times at which they may be sold. and 


(111) whether they may be sold by private or public tender: 


(c) in relation to a loan secured by way of overdraft or line of 
credit, the rate of interest that may be paid: 


(d) in relation to a loan secured by issuing and pledging Gov- 
emment secunties or pledging securities that are not Government 
securities, 


(i) the classes and amounts of Goverment securities that 
may be issued and pledged, 


(ii) the value of the secunties that are not Govemment se- 
curities that may be pledged, and 


(iii) the rate of interest that may be paid. 


(2) The Provincial Treasurer may. for the purpose of arranging for 
the sale of Government secunties, appoint a person as his agent for 
the purpose of exercising his powers under subsection (1 )(a)(iv). 


1977 c68 s66 


67(1) The Provincial Treasurer shall execute Government securities 
and may execute any other instrument necessary or desirable in 
connection with the borrowing of money under this Part. 


(2) The signature of a person authorized to be affixed to Government 
securities or another instrument under subsection (1) may be printed. 
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engraved, lithographed or otherwise reproduced and the signature 
so reproduced is for all purposes valid and binding on the Crown 
notwithstanding that the person whose signature is so reproduced has 
ceased to hold office before the date of the Government securities, 
the date of the issue of the Government securities or the date of the 
other instrument, as the case may be. 

1977 c68 $67 


68(1) Government securities pledged as security for a loan and 
released from the pledge are not extinguished by the pledge. 


(2) The Provincial Treasurer shall prepare for each fiscal year a 
report of the amount of the debt of the Crown outstanding at the end 
of the fiscal year for which securities were pledged under this Part. 

1977 c68 568 


69(1) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may provide for 
(a) the creation, management and application of sinking funds, 


(b) other means of ensuring the repayment of Government se- 
cunties, or. 


(c) the redemption by call of Government secunties issued sub- 
ject to redemption in advance of matunty. 


(2) ‘Money required 


(a) to provide a sinking fund or other means of ensuring the 
repayment of Government secunties, 


(b) to redeem or repay the pmncipal amount of Government 
secunties, 


(c) to pay a premium in connection with the redemption or 
repayment of Government secunities, 


(d) to pay the remuneration and compensation of registrars and 
fiscal agents whose services are engaged in connection with any 
matter related to Government secunties, and 


(e) to pay the costs, expenses and charges incurred in the ne- 
gotiation or raising of loans by the Government or in the issue, 
redemption, servicing, payment and management of loans and 
the Government secunties issued in respect of those loans, 


shall be paid out of the General Revenue Fund except where the 
payment is made from a sinking fund or by other means pursuant 
to subsection (1). 


(3) Interest on Government secunties shall be paid out of the General 
Revenue Fund in the absence or insufficiency of a supply vote for 
that purpose. 

1977 c68 369 
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RSA 1980 FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION Chap. F-9 
pddenlagedl: 70 The Lieutenant Governor in Council may, on the recommen- 
securities dation of the Provincial Treasurer, make regulations or orders 


(a) governing the inscription, registration. transfer. transmis- 
sion, exchange, redemption or cancellation of Government 
secunties; 


(b) governing the sale or other disposition of Government 
securities: 


(c) respecting the appointment and duties of fiscal agents and 
the remuneration payable to them. 
1977 c6& $70 


Immunity as to 


ane 71 A public employee, public official, personal service contractor 
or other person employed or engaged in the inscription. registration, 
transfer, management or redemption of Government securities or 1n 
the payment of interest on those securities 1s not bound to see to the 
execution of a trust. expressed or implied. to which the securities 
are subject. 
1977 cO& 7] 


PART 7 
CROWN GUARANTEES AND INDEMNITIES 
Benen: 72(1) In this Part. 


(a) “guarantee ’ means a guarantee by the Crown or a Provincial 
corporation of a debt: 


(b) ‘‘indemnity’” means an undertaking by the Crown or a Pro- 
vincial corporation 


(1) to perform an obligation of a person under a contract. on 
the default of that person, or 


(11) to hold harmless a party to a contract from a loss suffered 
as a result of 


(A) the default of another party to the contract. or 
(B) a provision of the contract, 
but does not include a guarantee. 
(2) This Part does not apply to a guarantee of the payment of a 


pension. annuity or other benefit under a pension plan or the guarantee 
given by section 5 of the Treasury Branches Act. 


1997 cOR S22 
ReevlauOn 73(1) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may. on the recommen- 
guarantees and ! A - nas 
inde mnitics dation of the Provincial Treasurer, make regulations 
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(a) governing the information to be included in and the docu- 
mentation that must accompany an application for a guarantee 
or indemnity; 


(b) prescribing the fees payable to the Crown or a Provincial 
corporation in respect of the giving of guarantees or indemnities; 


(c) prescnbing the conditions under which guarantees or in- 
demnities may be given; 


(d) prescribing the conditions under which a guaranteed debt or 
indemnified contract may be transferred by the creditor to a new 
creditor or by the obligee to a new obligee; 


(e) prescribing the information and reports that are required to 
be submitted to the Provincial Treasurer or a Provincial corpo- 
ration by the debtor and the creditor under a guaranteed debt and 
by the obligor and the obligee under an indemnified contract, and 
governing the form of the information and reports and the times 
at which they are to be submitted: 


(f) prescnbing the form of guarantees and indemnities; 


(g) prescnbing the amount and form of the secunty to be given 
by the debtor or obligor to the Crown or a Provincial Corporation 
under a guaranteed debt or indemnified contract: 


(h) prescribing the information and reports that are required to 
be submitted to the Provincial Treasurer by Ministers of the 
Crown, Provincial corporations or other persons authorized by 
law to give guarantees or indemnities, and prescribing the form 
of the information and reports and the times at which they are 
to be submitted: 


(1) prescribing the requirements to be met by creditors or obli- 
gees under guaranteed debts or indemnified contracts before pay- 
ment or pertormance may be made on behalf of the Crown or 
a Provincial corporation as a result of being liable under a guar- 
antee or indemnity; 


(j) prescribing the procedures to be followed by a Provincial 
corporation on the receipt of a demand for payment or perform- 
ance by the Provincial corporation arising out of a guarantee or 
indemnity and before the payment is made or the performance 
is undertaken: 


(k) prescribing, with respect to an Act, 


(i) the maximum amount of the total outstanding contingent 
liability, excluding interest, of the Crown or a Provincial 
corporation as a result of guarantees or indemnites given 
under that Act, 
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(ii) the maximum amount of an individual guarantee or 
indemnity, 


(i11) the maximum amount of the aggregate of loans that may 
be guaranteed in respect of any one person, 


(iv) the maximum amount of the aggregate of obligations 
that may be indemnified in respect of any one person. 


(v) the maximum percentage of the principal amounts of 
loans that may be guaranteed. or 


(vi) the maximum percentage of the total obligation that may 
be indemnified; 


(1) exempting any guarantee or indemnity or any class of guar- 
antee or indemnity from all or part of a regulation made under 
this section. 


(2) Regulations under subsection (1) may classify guarantees or 
indemnities by the amount that 1s or may be involved in the guarantee 
or indemnity, by the Act under which the guarantee or indemnity 
is given or by any other means. and different provisions may govern 
different classes of guarantees or indemnities. 


(3) An instrument creating or evidencing a guarantee or indemnity 
given by the Crown may be signed by the Provincial Treasurer. 
1977 COB 873.1980 C20 S16 


74 No guarantee except a guarantee given by an Act or authorized 
by an order of the Lieutenant Governor in Council pursuant to an 
Act shall be given for the indebtedness of a debtor except with the 
approval of 


(a) the Provincial Treasurer, when the guarantee. if given, would 
result in the total amount guaranteed in respect of that debtor 
being less than $500 000, or 


(b) the Treasury Board, when 


(i) the guarantee, if given. would result in the total amount 
guaranteed 1n respect of that debtor being $500 000 or more. 
or 


(ii) the Provincial Treasurer has declined to give his approval 
of a guarantee under clause (a). 
1977 c68 574.1980 c20 17 


75 A payment by the Crown as a result of its liability under a 
guarantee or indemnity shall be paid out of the General Revenue 
Fund. 


1977 c68& s75 


76 The Provincial Treasurer shal] prepare, in accordance with the 
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Chap. F-9 FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION RSA 1980 


regulations, a report for each fiscal year of the Crown and for each 
fiscal year of a Provincial corporation during which it gave a guar- 
antee or indemnity 


(a) summarizing the guarantees and indemnities given in that 
fiscal year; 


(b) showing the amounts paid by the Crown or the Provincial 
corporation during that fiscal year as a result of the Crown's or 
the Provincial corporation’s liability under guarantees and 
indemnities; 


(c) showing the amounts recovered during that fiscal year by the 
Crown or the Provincial corporation on debts owing to the Crown 
or the Provincial corporation as a result of payments made by 
them ansing out of guarantees or indemnities. 

1977 C68 576 - 


PART 8 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 


Contents of public 
accounts 


77(1) As soon as practicable after the end of a fiscal year the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer shall prepare the public accounts for that fiscal year 
in a form he considers appropnate. 
(2) The public accounts for a fiscal year shall include 
(a) for the General Revenue Fund, a Provincial agency, a re- 
volving fund and those regulated funds that the Provincial Treas- 
urer considers appropnate, 


(1) financial statements, for the fiscal year of the Crown or 
the Provincial agency, as the case may be, including 


(A) statements showing the financial position, results of 
operations and changes in financial position, 


(B) a statement of the accounting policies followed in 
preparing the financial statements, and 


(C) any other statements, reports, schedules, accounts, 
notes, explanations and information relating to the finan- 
cial statements that the Provincial Treasurer may require, 
and 

(ii) a summary of assets and liabilities, 


(b) a summary of expenditures made under each appropnation, 


(c) the reports or statements prepared pursuant to sections 28, 
32(5), 42, 61(2), 68(2) and 76, and 


(d) any supplementary schedules, statements, explanations and 
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financial statements that the Provincial Treasurer may require. 
1977 c68 877 


78(1) When the Provincial Treasurer has prepared the public ac- 
counts for a fiscal year, he shall lay them before the Legislative 
Assembly if it is then sitting, and if it is not then sitting. within 15 
days after the commencement of the next ensuing sitting. 


(2) If the Auditor General's report on the financial statements of the 
Crown made pursuant to section 18 of the Auditor General Act is 
available, it shall be laid before the Legislative Assembly with the 
public accounts and if it is not then available, it shall. when it is 
available, be laid before the Legislative Assembly if it is then sitting. 
and if it is not then sitting, within 15 days after the commencement 
of the next ensuing sitting. 

1977 c68 s78 


PART 9 
MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES 


79(1) The Treasury Board may make regulations or issue directives 
governing standards to be observed when contracts are entered into 
by or on behalf of the Crown or a Provincial agency where those 
contracts relate to 


(a) the acquisition. management. use or disposition of property 
or a class of property: 


(b) the buying or selling of goods by or to the Crown or a 
Provincial agency; 


(c) the rendering of services by or to the Crown or a Provincial 
agency. 


(2) A contract entered into by or on behalf of the Crown or a 
Provincial agency is not invalid by reason only of the fact that the 
contract was entered into in breach of the regulations or directives 
or that the contract was not in accordance with the regulations or 
directives. 

1977 c6& $79 


80(1) The Treasury Board may make regulations or issue directives 
respecting the acquisition, management. use or disposition of real 
or personal property by the Crown or a Provincial agency. 


(2) A regulation or directive made or issued under subsection (1) 
is effective in relation to real property only to the extent that the 
acquisition, management, use or disposition of that real property is 
not governed by another Act or regulations under another Act. 

1977 c68 s&0) 


81(1) If a Provincial corporation has the power to borrow money 
secured by issuing securities, 
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Chap. F-9 FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION RSA 1980 


(a) the Provincial Treasurer is the exclusive agent of the cor- 
poration for the purpose of negotiating and determining the terms 
and conditions of the loan, 


(b) the corporation has no power to negotiate the loan otherwise 
than through the Provincial Treasurer as its agent, and 


(c) no order in council shall be made under an Act to approve 
the making of loans secured by the Provincial corporation issuing 
securities except on the recommendation of the Provincial 
Treasurer. 


(2) If a Provincial corporation has the power to borrow money by 
way of overdraft or line of credit, the Provincial Treasurer may 
prescribe the amount of and the manner in which the money may 
be raised and the rate of interest that may be paid. 

1977 cO& $81 


82(1) The Treasury Board may. in respect of a department. re- 


volving fund or Provincial agency that supplies goods or renders 


services to another department. revolving fund or Provincial agency 
or to a fund administrator or public employee, public official or 
personal service contractor, issue directives 


(a) designating the department. revolving fund or Provincial 
agency as one that shall make charges for those goods or services, 


(b) specifying the goods or services or classes of goods or ser- 
vices for which charges are to be made, 


(c) prescnbing the respective charges or rates of charges to be 
made for those goods or services, and 


(d) specifying the fund or account where transfers in payment 
of charges for those goods or services are to be credited, 


and thereafter the department, revolving fund or Provincial agency 
shall supply goods or render services only in accordance with the 
directives. 


(2) The Treasury Board may authonze a public employee, public 
official or personal service contractor to exercise its powers under 
subsection (1)(b) and (c). 


(3) In this section, “‘department’’ has the meaning given to it in 
section 33. 
1977 c68 s82 


83 The Treasury Board may conduct. or authorize a public em- 
ployee, public official or personal service contractor to conduct, an 
examination of the operations or administration of a department, 
Provincial agency or fund administrator. 

1977 c68 s83 
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84 The Treasury Board may determine and control the establish- 
ment requirements of a department, Provincial committee or fund 
administrator. 


1977 cO8 sk4 


85 The Treasury Board may make regulations or issue directives 
governing the bonding of public employees, public officials, personal 
service contractors and revenue officers. 

1977 cO& s&S 


PART 10 
GENERAL 


8611) When the Provincial Treasurer has reason to believe that a 
person 


(a) has received public money and has not duly paid it over. 


(b) has received public money for which he is accountable and 
has not duly accounted for it. or 


(c) has in his possession public money applicable to a purpose 
and has not applied it to that purpose. 


the Provincial Treasurer may cause a notice to be served on that 
person or on his personal representative requiring him, within such 
time from the service of the notice as 1s stated in it. to pay over or 
account for the public money to the person and in the manner set 
out in the notice or to apply the public money in the manner set out 
in the notice, and to transmit to the Provincial Treasurer proper 
vouchers that he has done so. 


(2) A notice referred to in subsection (1) may be served by delivering 
a copy of it to the person to whom it 1s addressed or by mailing it 
by registered mail to the person at his last known address. 


(3) If a person fails to comply with a notice served on him under 
subsection (1) within the time stated on the notice, the Provincial 
Treasurer may state an account between that person and the Crown, 
showing the amount of public money not duly paid over. accounted 
for or applied, as the case may be. and. in the discretion of the 
Provincial Treasurer, charging interest on the whole or any part of 
it at arate and from a date as the Provincial Treasurer may determine. 


(4) In any proceedings for the recovery of the public money. a copy 
of the account stated by the Provincial Treasurer. certified by him, 
shall be admitted in evidence and is pnma facie proof that the amount 
stated in it, together with interest. is due and payable to the Crown, 
without proof of the appointment or signature of the Provincial Treas- 
urer, and that amount and that interest, or such interest as the cour 
considers reasonable, may be recovered as a debt due to the Crown. 

1977 c68 s86 
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87(1) A person who 


(a) has received public money payable to the Crown and has not 
duly paid it over, 


(b) has received public money for which he is accountable to 
the Crown and has not duly accounted for it, or 


(c) has in his possession public money applicable to a purpose 
set Out in an appropnation and has not applied it to that purpose, 


is deemed to hold that public money in trust for the Crown, and the 
Provincial Treasurer may recover that money from that person in any 
manner in which money owing to the Crown may be recovered. 


(2) Until public money in the possession of a person in the manner 
descnbed in subsection (1)(c) is recovered, the Provincial Treasurer 
may apply an equal sum from the General Revenue Fund to the 
purpose to which the public money should have been applied. 

1977 c68 s87 


88 If a person wilfully refuses or neglects to transmit, furnish or 
deliver an account, statement or return with the proper documents 
to the Provincial Treasurer or to the officer or department to whom 
he is required to transmit, furnish or deliver it on or before the day 
appointed for the transmission, furnishing or delivery of it, he is 
guilty of an offence for every such refusal or neglect and liable to 
a fine of not more than $1000, and in default of payment to impns- 
onment for a term not exceeding 3 months. 

1977 c68 s88 


89 All books, papers, accounts and documents kept or used by or 
in the possession of a revenue officer by virtue of his employment 
as. a revenue officer are the property of the Crown, and all money 
or valuable secunties received or taken into his possession by virtue 
of his employment are the property of the Crown. 

1977 c68 s89 


90(1) The Attorney General may sue for and recover in the name 
of the Government a penalty or forfeiture imposed by a law relating 
to the public revenue of Alberta or imposed for a breach of this Act. 


(2) The whole of the penalty or forfeiture referred to in subsection 
(1) belongs to the Crown for the public use of Alberta unless the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council orders that a portion of it be paid 
to a person by whose information or aid the penalty or forfeiture was 
recovered. 


(3) The Attomey General may direct the discontinuance of an action 

for a penalty or forfeiture referred to in subsection (1) irrespective 

of the person by whom or in whose name the action was brought. 
1977 c68 s90 
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91(1) Subject to subsection (2), the Crown is not bound by an 
assignment 


(a) by a public employee, public official or personal service 
contractor of salary or wages owing to him, or 


(b) of any other debt of the Crown. 


(2) The Provincial Treasurer may. by consenting to a particular 
assignment, exempt that assignment from the operation of subsection 
(1) or may make regulatioas exempting a class of assignments from 
the operation of subsection (1). 

1977 cO’ 59] 


92 Nothing contained in this Act prevents, lessens or impairs a 


remedy given by law to the Crown or another person. 
1977 c6& s92 
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LIST OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED 


Names of interviewees, date(s) of interview and positions held 


on the date(s) of the interview are listed as follows: 


Acorn, Glen, (QC June 9, 1983 
Adamson, Martin February 21, 1983 
Bosetti, Dr. Reno March 16, 1983 
Haase, Gordon August 25, 1983 


Hawkesworth, Dr. Earle March 24, 1983 


Heisler, Arnold E. August 4, 1983 
Hill, Leigh June 2, 1983 

Hiicd: Dies aL) peeccoe Orme les March 10, 1983 
PVs WOK Veer Notte: April 13, 1983 
Hyndman, Hon. Lou April 14, 1983 
Johnston, Susan M. March 10, 1983 


Barrister and Solicy tor 


Associate Director 
Media and Technology Branch 
Alberta Education 


Deputy Minister 
Alberta Education 


Assistant Deputy Minister 
Utilities, Communications 
and Planning Division 
Department of Utilities and 
Telecommunications 


Retired Deputy Minister 
Alberta Education 


Assistant Comptroller 
Treasury Department 
Government of Alberta 


Associate Director 
Planning Services Branch 
Alberta Education 


Assistant Deputy Minister 
Planning and Evaluation 
Alberta Education 


Associate Executive Secretary 
Alberta Teachers' Association 


Minister 
Alberta Treasury 


Professional Assistant 
Legislative Services 
Administrative Services 
Division 

Alberta Advanced Education 
and Manpower 
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O'Byrne, Hon. Mr. 
Justice M. B. 


Robertson, Alan 


Shaw, Jim 
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Worth, Walter 


AD 1 lec os mO33 


MaRch lies. 983 


June 15, 1983 


April 10, 1983 


April 2, 1983 


ADiilmecon 983 


Aprid 25) 1983 
June 20, 1983 


March 16, 1983 


Marche! 5.01963 


March 7. 1983 


March 17, 1983 


Director 
Alberta Educational 
Communications Authority 


President 
Ariel Computer Productions 
Toronte,. Oncaric 


Justice of the Court of 
Queen's Bench of Alberta 


Dean of Fine Arts 
University of Calgary 


Professor 
Educational Media 
University of Alberta 


Consultant 


Executive Director 
Interdepartmental Community 
Schools Committee 
Department of Education 


Director 

Early Childhood Services 
Branch 

Alberta Education 


Associate Dean 

Master of Public Management 
Program 

University of Alberta 


Director 
Media and Technology Branch 
Alberta Education 


Dean 
LACH TY Obeeaucacion 
University of Alberta 
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